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4a) * Demand Police-State Act Repea 


- 


* Communists Take Stand 


: 


*« The People Can Void It 


—See Pages 3, 4 and 5— 


_ Soldiers of Viet Nam, tiny republic on the southern 
tip of Asia, who this week announced new gains against 
French invaders are shown in photo with guns taken from 
their enemies. 


Peace Drive Grows, 
2,300,000 Sign 


eo 


—— See Page 2 — 


Bail Decision Shows 
- People Can Halt 
Attacks on Rights 
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CHHUNT TO TAKE 
‘AT OFF BOOKIE PROBE 


By Michael Singer 
“There'll be a lot of Alger 
said a veteran politician who 


Police Commissioner ‘Thomas 


Tuesday. Murphy as chief of the@— 


Attorney General’s criminal divi- 
sion in the Southern District of 
New York, prosecuted. the former 
New Dealer. 

This comment contains the real 
‘Significance in Murphy's succes- 
sion to the post held by Commis- 
sioner -William P. O’Brien, forced 
out when Brooklyn gambling in- 
vestigations showed million dollar 
payoffs to police officials. Mur- 
phy’s appointment is a two-fold 
stroke tor Acting Mayor ‘Vincent 
R. Impellitteri; it compelled Tam- 
many to withdraw its objections to 
his petitions and solicit concilia- 
tory. measures in order to keep the 
lid down-on the bigger exposures 
of" politi¢ians and underworld 
Jeaders, and it ‘solidified the sup- 
Pe of Catholic hierarchial figures 

hind his campaign. 

The gambling scandal which in- 
itiated the “c ing out” process 
by City Hali-of the police depart- 
ment is a factor in the situation. 
but not the main ihspiration for} 
Murphys appointment. Though 
Brooklyn District Attorney Miles 
F. McDonald, County Judge Sam- 
uel S. Liebowitz and the -Kings 
Grand Jury have all gone on rec- 
ord demand a “civilian” to head 
the department, the fact that Mur- 
phy was chosen over other big- 


] 


Hiss cases in this town now, 
observed the swearing in of 
F. Murphy in City Hall last 
rent 


McCarran-Wood war hys. 
teria. 


Murphy’s reputation in the Hiss 
case—an angle which Impellitteri 
used to lessen resistance among 
the die-hard reactionaries in the 
Democratic machine and play up 
his own anti-Communist fervor— 
will be the springboard for.a much 
bigger and more menacing opera- 
tion than reshuffling the police de- 

and probing corruption. 
It wasn’t gambling or cop tieups 
with bookies and big payoffs that 
many shrewd observers saw as the 
long-run development in the Mur- 
phy appointment; it was an official, 
sweeping citywide witch - hunt, 
bigger than this town ever saw. 

As chief assistant io U. S. At- 
torney-General Irving T. Saypol 
of the New York district, Murphy 
had been a particularly venomous 
foc of political’victims who fell ia- 
to the Wall St.-Truman war drag- 
net. Bypassed for promotion, de- 
nied the nomination by Tammany 
as epponent to Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio, ambitious and held in high 
regard by the hierarchy, the 6 ft. 
4 in., 44-year-old “crusader” was a 
ready and expedient tool for Im- 
pellitteri: By naming him the act- 
ing mayor took an inferential slap 


‘at the machine bosses who reject- 


ed Murphy's candidacy, while 


name civilians is linked to the eur-'building up his own “independen- 


@—— 


cy” as a mayoralty candidate be- 
fore the public. 

The gambling probe undoubt- 
edly will be continued and “heads 
will fall” as many observers. antici- 
pate. But the big operation, that 
of. setting up a police machine to 
coordinate FBI activities against 
Communists, peace-minded  citi- 
zens, progressive trade unionists, 
Negroes and militant tenant, con- 
sumer and civil rights groups, will 
be quietly oiled behind the smoke- 
screen of the Brooklyn police- 
bookie probe. . 

When the gambling smoke hes 
cleared away (and it will clear 
away rapidly now that an “under- 
standing” between Tammany and 
City Hall has been reached) an] 
the public demands for an end to 
police .corruption superficially as- 
suaged, then Murphy's big drive 
may be expected. 

In the meantime, the gambling 
inquiry has led to two additional 
resignations among high police of- 


ficials; Chzef of Detectives Whalen} 


and Chief Inspector Flath, both 
closely allied with former Com- 
missioner O’Piien. The Kings 
Grand Jury heard five policemen 
named by Arthur (Artie) Karp, 
payoft agent to bookie czar Harry 
Gross’ $20,000,000 -syndicate, but 
none of them were identified and 
no results of the hearing released. 
Gross is in Civil Prison on $250,- 
000 bail because he has thus far 
refused to name his henchmen and 
gg officials involved in the pay- 
offs. 


Peace Drive Grows. 


As 2,500,000 Sign 


By Robert Friedman 
Peace still is not a dirty word to the Ameritan people, despite the frantic efforts oi 


the Truman Administration and its 


ypaganda machine to make it so. A Missouri woman 


writes to Premier Stalin; one hundred notables sign the Stockholm Appeal; 600 citizens urge 
banning of the A-bomb. All this 7™ | 


happened last week. And all this 
demonstrated that the organized 
campaign to brand Peace “sub- 
versive,' by attacking the Stock- 
holm peace petition as “Commu- 
munist,” has not been able to 
stampede the American people. 


Among the 600 notables who 
called for a ban on atomic warfare 


and international controls were two 
Nobel Prize-winners, five Protes- | 
tant Bishops and a scientist who 
worked on the first A-bomb. They 
were Dr. Thomas Mann, Nobel 
literature prize-winner; Miss Emily 
Greene Balch, Nobel peace prize- 


Labor Peace Bodies 


October will be celebrated as 
UN Month by the more than 25 
city Labor Peace Committee 


Peace. Meetings, leaflets, ap- 
peals to the United Nations will 
focus during the month on peace- 
ful solutions to the current world 
_ Problems threatening a new war. 


Set Oct. as UN Month 
Such solutions as the seating of 
People’s China in the UN; me- 
diation in Korea; U. S.-Soeviet 
meetings to solve differences; 
armament reduction and _ the 
banning of the atombomb. The 
highpoint of UN Month activities 
will be UN Day, Oct. 24, at 
which time, Labor Peace groups 
are scheduled to hold mass 


meetings for peace. 
SD 


licized efforts for peace. A patient 
in a Kansas hospital wrote her: “I 


winner, Dr. Philip M OTTISOD,} ove been very much interested 


nuclear physicist; the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin D. Dagwell, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Oregon; Bish- 
op W. J. Walls, secretary, Board 


of Bishops, A. M. E. Zion Church; 
Bishop William A. Fountain, Sr., 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Also Dr. D. Y. Jenison, 
president, National Baptist Con- 
vention, Justice James H. Wolfe, 
Utah Supreme Court and Rabbi 
Stanley R. Brav, Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. . 


* 


- .IN) WARRENSBURG, Mo., 
Miss Icie F. Johnson, a journalism 
teacher at Central State College,’ 
wrote to Premier Joseph Stalin of 
the Soviet Union; “Let me plead 
with you, and our own president, 
to sit down together with a deter- 


permanen 
Peel living for all people.” 
ten, Miss, Jo 


landing, he 


° ta 1; 


of people, have write} 
rd rpub.'Bi 


in this sort of thing.” He ccm- 
plained that “one may get called 


for peace.” One Virginia mother 
wrote: “I, too, have had the urge 
to do what you have done, but 
have lacked the initiative,” while 
another mother wrote: “So many 
of us feel as you do but dont 
have your kind of courage.” ’ 

Miss Johnson, after surveying 
the stacks of letters from “almost 
every state,” the majority com- 
mending her, asserted that “the 
message in the Stalin letter is 


shared by people all over-Amer- 


1a. 


” |seals of radio.and press, Peaee was 


a Red for his troubles” if he “works 


Va.; Elizabeth Howes, fashion de- 
signer and author; Mrs. M. A. B. 
Fuller, president of the Women’s 
National Baptist Convention, Aus- 
tin, Tex. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
executive secretary (retired) of the 
Home Mission Council of North 
America; Lewis Bayard Robinson, 
member of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, Baltimore; Rabbi 
Henry Cohen (retired), Congrega- 
tion Bnai Israel, Galveston, Tex., 
Dr. ~ Mordecai Kaplan, Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

With his signature, Dr. George 
Dahl, professor emeritus of the 
Yale University Divinity School, 
sent the following statement: 

“For our own sake and for the: 
world’s sake we must prevent the 
use of this sfupid and murderous 
weapon of universal destruction.” 


“Yes, all over America last week, 


jmen and women of goed will were 


carrying on the fight for. peace. 
Despite Harry §. Truman and 
Dean Acheson, despite the trained 


a thes {still not; subversive , for the people 3 
oP eeie 2 10k . America. Hog eff Ge A) ; : 


te 


+ le slong 


i. Ss 


Photo of an ‘Enemy 


Gen. MacArthur's troops entered Seoul. But it wasn't like 
the applauded entries into Rome or Paris in the last war. Seoul 
was a destroyed city, its inhabitants resisting fiercely from house 
to house, room to room. Most-revealing comment was an Associated 
Press photo showing an MP searching a frightened-looking child for 
weapons, . . . Despite the entry into Seoul, the colonial liberation 
movements were gathering strength. Not the least sign of it was 
right in MacArthur's favorite “domain,” the Philippines, where it was 
admitted by State Department and Pentagon officials, the workers 
and peasants, led by the Huks, were rocking the puppet government 
to its heels. . . . Gov. Dewey shocked the world by an exhibition 
verging on hoodlumism when he publicly insulted Soviet repre- 
sentatives at a banquet given by New York City for UN delegates. 
Trygve Lie asked Acting Mayor Impellitteri to apologize but the 
mayor ducked. . . . First result of the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ 
conference was an increase in arms taxation for the people of 
France. The French taxpayer was already paying 30 percent more 
in taxes than the average American. . . . In the Soviet Union a vast 
new waterway project was announced, to link that entire vast nation 
with a network of canals — with no increase in taxes. . . . The work- 
ers of Australia refuse to be cowed by that country's version of the 
McCarran law. The big Ironworkers Union. elected a Communist 
as its national secretary. 


Pharmacist Hoover 


volunteers: your corner druggist. J. Edgar Heover 
asked the druggists to violate their professional 


Rev. Clasde Williams ethics and send in reports on confidential conver- 


sations with customers. . . . The 8lst Congress did nothing 
health imsurance or the shortage of doctors, but the 

ordered the induction of 2,000 doctors and 500 dentists ; 
month of December. .. . While the people celebrated Bill of Ri 
Day by working to nullify and repeal the McCarran Act, Wa 
Street observed the day im characteristic manner by 
perfunctory mecting—on Wall Street. 


Budenz Slipping 
The American Federation of Labor concluded its annual con- 


vention on a whimper, backtracking on wage demands and aban- 
doning even its itional call for a shorter work-week. . . . Philip 
Murray issued a call for the CIO convention, to open in Chicago 


Nov. 20. . .. Prices took another jump this week, with wholesale 


prices increasing 7.5 t between the beginning of the Korean 
war and t. 12. Thomas B. McCabe, head of the Federal Reserve 
System, told the nation to take another hitch in its belt. Inflation 
isnt coming; it's here, McCabe said. And Labor Secretary Tobin 
said the cost-of-living index was going to keep geing up. Tobin, 
however, still wants “moderation” in wage . ++ The Ceast 
Guard's “security screening,” as was expected, has been all 
seamen with good union records. Rightwing officials of the AFL 
Séafarers International Union protested that non-Communists as 
well as Communists were being screened out. Coast Guard Com- 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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SEEK HUN FIMM, Only Living Korean Diplomat of 1905 Korea 
' JOHN T. McMANUS, ALP Candidate for Governor 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


mander Broach told-a delegation of rank and file seamen the NMU 
president Joseph Curran is a screening. . . . Three 
thousand Railway Express drivers, and garage men in the 

. Y. are: struck for a new contract with a 20 percent wage increase 
and other gains. . . . Members of the United Steelworkers ended 


a four-week strike against speedup at the Roebling Works in Tren- 


ton. ... “Prof. Budenz” is slipping. Couldn’t even make the front 

page any more with his stoolie testimony against leaders of the New 
ork Teachers Union. | 

Herman Sees Bloodshed 


The reactionary Cleveland News polled pedestrians on whether 


/ 


they would like to see the Daily Worker banned from the news- 


stands. Result: four out of every six persons were announced as. 


against a ban. . . . Pittsburgh Superior Court Judge Blair opened 
his campaign for reelection by demanding a ban on the sale of the 
Daily Worker. . . . Dr. Lee Lorch was fired last year from his in- 
structor's post at New Yerk City College for fighting jimcrow in 
Stuyvesant Tewn. Last week he was appointed an associate professor 
at Fisk University, Negro school at Nashville, Tenn. . . . It’s news 
these days when a newspaper is compelled to back-pedal in its 
red-baiting. But that’s what happened in Guilford, Conn. The 
Shore Lme Times had blasted a letter to the editor which raised 


we 
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War Spread Feared — 


By Joseph Starobin 


-~ 


If 38th Line Crossed 


As the UN General Assembly settles. down to its six-committee debate on’ a 75-item 
agenda, the biggest single question is Korea. And wrapped up in that is the underlying 
problem of whether the Truman Administration is going to try to fight its way into all of 


Korea, or whether it will give or- 
ders to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
to stop at the 38th Parallel, and 
seek a truce with the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Republic. — 

President Truman has said that 
the decision is up to the UN. But 
the prior question is what Ameri- 
can policy proposes to do. 

For the UN can either provide 
the occasion for the United States 
to get off the hook in Korea, and 
open the way to a political settle- 


©— 


with China, for example, or questions on outlawing the bomb, ~ 
whether it will seek a truce with| mediation in Korea, top-level 
the Korean People’s. Republic at} American-Soviet discussions, and 
Pyongyang and agree to a cease-| greater cultural interchange among 
fire order. : peoples. 

A cease-fire order, recognizing} But the main point was aumenahe 
the 38th paarllel, would have to). nit MK 
mean a readiness to take up dis- it was an expression of readiness 
cussions with China and the Soviet|t0 talk. And that is natural. For 
Union approximately where they|the United “tates has yet to show — 
were left off two years ago when| PY its concrete military behavior in 
American-Soviet negotiations broke| Korea that it has e the choice 

between’ the unlimited aim of 


ment, or it could be gotten to con- 
tinue as the cloak for the Penta- 
gon-White House ambitions. 

* 

MOST OF the current specula- 
tions at Flushing Meadows is bas- 
ed on the assumption that the 
United States is certain ta win, and 
win quickly in Korea. True, the 
military situation has changed | 
drastically in the past two weeks. 
But it is now probable that the 
Korean people have eneugh 
strength to organize themselves for 
prolonged guerilla resistance in 
the southern part of the peninsula, 
while the main Korean armies have 
the chance to regroup themselves 
and fortify their position in the 
north. 

Thus, the immediate choice in 
Korea is either a truce, based on 
respect for the 38th parallel, or a 
prolonged, bitter, cruel and brutal 
warfare * 


down. And that could open the| [€twee unit 
way to a different role for the UN| Militarily dominating Korea, or 
the limited aim of seeking a po- 


'than merely the rubber-stamp for! ™* é 
American aggression in Korea that| litical agreement. Until that is 
done, the UN is, marking time. 


it is now. 
MORRIS NEWMAN 


THUS, THERE -are two ques- 
tions which have priority over: all/ 

AUTO RADIATOR 
WORKS 


questions about the Korean war. The blast brought a deluge of 
letters upholding the right to criticize U.S. actions in Korea. The 


editer trod more softly after that. .. . The American Federation 
of Polish Jews called upon all New York mayoralty candidates to 
speak out against the official welceme being planned for the notori- 
ous anti-Semite, Gen. Anders. Only candidate to do so was Paul. 
Ross, ALP nominee. . . . Two accused rapists were let out on bond 
—in Georgia, of all places. But the accused rapists were white; the 
victim, a Negro gil. .. . Also in Georgia, Gov. Talmadge predicted 
“bloodshed” as a result of 200 Atlanta Negroes filing suit to end 
segregation in the public schools. By BERNARD BURTON. 


discussions of the Korea’s future: 
whether Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will be firmly ordered to halt op- 
erations at the 38th parallel; and 
whether Secretary of State Dean’ 
‘Acheson is ready to talk begin dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union. | 

The Soviet spokesmen at the | 
}UN have said relatively little about | 
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Korea ‘itself, Andrei Vishinsky, the 
Soviet foreign minister, placed the 
broad question of seeking peaceful 
solutions and rejecting the path of 
war before the UN in his opening, 
debate; and last Monday, the dep- 
uty foreign minister, Jacob Malik, 
took the occasion of a visit from! 
the Maryland Peace Committee to' 

The decision rests with the State| reemphasize the Soviet interest in’ 
Department and the Pentagon.}peace. | 
And until that decision is made, . Malik answered “yes” to four't 
the proposals now floating around| — = —_——— 


the United Nations don’t have too MONUMENTS 


much meaning. WEISS MONUMENTaAL WORKS 
FOR EXAMPLE, Creat Britain} Official Menument Dealer fer the [WO 


is known to be showing a draft} 483 EAST 176th STREET 
proposal around under which the Cer. Washington Ave.. Bronx, N. Y. 


United Nations would supervise an Tel. JErome 7-6042 


election in Korea, with Far Eastern! 


countries like India, Australia|: age | 
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UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
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supervisors. 

American sources have also 
hinted at what. Walter Lippmann 
proposed a week ago: that occupa- 
tion forces in Korea should not be 
American, but consist of armed 
forces from some American satel- 
lites in the Pacific. Having as- 
saulted the Korean people with its 
own forces, American imperialism 
would cynically shift the burden 
of oppression to others. 

But all this is premature, to say 
the least. It does not answer the 
question of whether. the United 
States intends to try to occupy the 
whole peninsula, risking trouble 
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APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN desperately needs inex- 
pensive cold water flat. Downtown Man- 
hattan. Box 134, The Worker. 


YOURG NEGRO WOMAN desperately 
needs 1-2-room apartment, furnished. 

. wnfurnished. Mid-Manhattan. Call TR 
3-5386. - he 
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In living memory of ‘ SERVICES 
MILTON McCORD 
died October 4, 1949 
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|—~iTHE RE SISTANCE BEGI 


« CRC Asks Drive to Void 


Gag Act, Asks People Join 


NEWARK.—The New Jersey Civil Rights Congress this week opened an all-out state’. 
‘campaign to nullify the McCarran- Kilgore police-state bill—and at the same time launched 


a CRC membership recruiting drive to defy the Hitler-like congressional act. Lewis Moroze, 


CRC executive secretary, drew a 
parallel between the McCarran 
Bill and New Jersey’s now delunct 
Tumulty-Mehorter thought .con- 
trol act—passed unanimously” by 
the state legislature and signed by 
Gov. Driscoll last year, but scut- 
tled after a mass people’s protest 
movement resulted in its reversal 
by the state supreme court. 


“We in New Jersey know that a’ 


mass campaign to nullify unconsti- 
tutional legislation can succeed,” 
Moroze said. “Despite the arrogant 
unanimous approval of the Tumul-|-__ 
ty-Mehorter bills by the state legis- 
lature and the Governor, mass con- 
demnation of the bills brought us 
victory 

“The CRC helped lead the fight 
against Tumulty-Mehorter. To pre- 
pare for a successful campaign at 
this time makes it mandatory that 
we undertake immediately a mein- 
bershin campaign to build the 
Civil Rights Congress. The Bill of 
Rights hangs in the balance.” ~ 

The CRC leader urged protests 
to every Representative and Sen- 
ator who: failed to support Pres. 
Truman's ve'o—which, in New Jer- 
sey, means all of them. He also ad- 
vised special demands to Pres. 
Truman urging that no stens be 
taken even to appoint the McCar- 
ran witchhunt board vending con- 
stitutional zeversal of the act. 


Ledger Miffed: 
Peace Signers 
Stand Pat 


NEWARK.—The Newark Star- 
Ledger organized itself a boom- 
erang this week. The redbaiting, 
pro-war paper set out to garner|5 


repudiations among prominent 
wy who signed the Stock- 
olm appeal to ban atomic weap- 
ons and head off war. To its sur- 
prise, the locas wound up in the 
cellar. 
Typical sale came from Miss 


Helen Alfred of South Orange, di-| 


rector of the Peace Publications 
Fund, who said it was “ridiculous 
to be fussy” about pe ge 
support for. the peace appeal. 
am proud of my signature there,” 
Miss Alfred said. 

Said Benson Walters, prominent 
Salem businessman: “I'm not con- 
cerned with the origin 6f the pe- 
tition. My wife and I don't believe 
in bloodshed, and I will sign any- 
thing that is for peace. The fact 
that the reds are in back of it 
doesn’t. minimize it..We have to 
stop fighting before our count 
and Russia go to war against ah 
other. That would ymean disaster 
for the entire world.” 

Rev. Milton Emmons of the 
Community Presbyterian Church. 
Chester, told the paper: “I'm not 
aware that the petition is Soviet- 
sponsored. I signed it because I 
thorouchly agree with the appeal 
to abolish atomic weapons. 


ia 


HILLSIDE.—The McCarran 
Bill's witch-hunt hysteria found 
its first New Jersey victim here 
this week. The victim turned to 
be the right to vote itself... 
and yote Democrat, at that. 

CIO-PAC election workers 
were canvassing homes of voters 
whose names have showed on 
county clerk’s lists as not earns. 


‘What—-Vote? I'm No Red!’ 


registered to vote in the Novem- 
ber election. They knocked on 
one door, asked the man who 
opened it: “Have you registered 
yet?” 

The man’s face turned white, 
then red. “Damn it all, I'm no 
Communist—I'm a Democrat!” 
ms a and slammed the 


a 


MRS. VAN ORDEN MAKES 
REPEAL ELECTION ISSUE 


NEWARK.—“If Americans today have the courage and 
love of liberty of their forefathers, they will stand up and 


repudiate the small-minded men of the 8lst Congress who 


by passing the .McCarran Bill,” 
Katharine Van Orden declared this 


WNIJR. 

Mrs. Van Orden, Progressive 
Party candidate for Congress in 
the 12th Congressional~ District, 
asked: “Have we so quickly forgut- 
ten the lesson of fascist Germany 
and Italy as to think that only Com- 
munists will be affected by this 
law?” 

“Even if it aimed only at them, 
which it doesn’t,” Mrs. Van Orden 


continued, “who can forget what 


|happened to all the non-Commu- 


nist liberals and minority groups 
after the Communists were once 
disposed of in those countries? But 
the McCarran law goes far be- 


yond the first anti-Communist 
edicts of Hitler and Mussolini. It 
goes immediately after everybody 
who has the ‘wrong’ ideas to the 
viewpoint of the political right. 


tried to outlaw their democracy ®- 


week in a radio talk over station| . 


The people must and will force its 
repeal.” 


Mrs. Van Orden spoke on her 


weekly radio series over WNJR ey- 
ery Monday night at 8:45. 


JERSEY CITY. — The Hudson 
County Communist Party this 
week called on all Jersey City citi- 
zens to prevent passage of the 
“little McCarran Bill” slated to be 
introduced in.City Council Oct. 3 
*'by Mayor John Kenny. 

Nick Kourambis, -chairman of 
the Hudson organization, drew 
sharp attention to the fact that 
Kenny—a Truman Democrat—an- 
nounced his proposed registration 
ordinance the same day President 
Truman vetoed the McCarran Bill. 
Kenny was elected last year in a 
peoples upsurge against Hagues- 
ism, Kourambis pointed out, and 
“this proposed ordinance is the 
essence of Hagueism.” 

Kourambis_ challenged’ Kenny 


“publicly to state whether or not 
he supports President Truman’s 
veto,” and said: 


“Mayor Kenny obviously be- 
lieves. that under the cover of war 
hysteria, the people of Jersey City 
can be made to forget the glowing 
promises he made to end Hague- 
ism. This ordinance, if passed, 
|will not only be directed against 
the Communist Party. It will be 
directed against those workers, Ne- 
gro and white, who want to pre- 
vent atomic. war—as do. the Com-| 


COMMUNISTS WARN KENNY 
PEOPLE WILL DEFY CLAMP 


Jimcrow discrimination — as do the 
Communists; against those who 
want slum clearance, low rent 
housing and an end to school over- 
crowding—as do the Communists.” 


HE shane ‘ 
DEAR KENNY: IT 
TOLLS FOR THEE 

WEST BERGEN. — Mayor 
John Kenny of Jersey City— 
who supplanted Frank Hague 
as Democratic boss of Hudson 
County—this week found sup- 
port in the West Bergen Demo- 
‘cratic Club for his “anti-Com- 
munist” witch-hunt campaign. 

Only trouble was that it 
took the form of a slap in the 
eye at Kenny and the CIO, and 
a glowing tribute to Hague. 
Said club leader John J. Scan- 
lon of the CIO’s battle with 
Hague in 1938: “Many others 
who opposed Frank Hague’s 
historic fight have now also 
been proven to be reds. Now 
that it is fashionable to be 
against communism, 
Mayor Hague’s fight should be 


remembered with gratitude by 
all interested in the preserva- 


tion of our democratic way of 
life.” 


——_ 


munists; against those ,who Brows 


J 
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Civic Groups Jain Bd. of Ed 
lo Protest Blackmail Listing 


NEWARK.-—Irate representatives of veterans, Negro. ok 
Jewish, labor, women’s and teachers’ organizations this week 
overflowed the Board of Education meeting hall in a protest 


against Superintendent’ Herron's‘ 
selection of “Red Channels” as ref- 
erence material for all Newark 
schools. 

Condemning Herron’s order to 
distribute the “anti-Communist” 
blackmail listing were spokesmen 


for the American Veterans Com- 


oe 
;mittee, the Joint Council for Civil 


Rights, the Essex-West Hudson 
CIO, National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
American Jewish Congress and 
Newark Local 481, Americah Fed- 


eration of Teachers (AFL). 


CAMDEN. — Nobody told the 
5,500 shipbuilders who struck the 
big New York Shipbuilding Corp. 
yard here last week that they were 
striking because there's more profit 
for Big Business in the Adminis~' 
trations war program than there 
would be if peaceful trade relations 
were open to end the Cold 
War. Most of the shipworkers, 
members of AFL Local 1, would 
have been reluctant to say so. But 
that’s why they struck. 

Nobody told them one of the 
reasons they had to strike was that 
President Truman, two years ago 
appointed Roy Campbell, then 
president of the New York Ship- 


building Corp., to head “ economic 


CIO STEELWORKERS WALK OUT FOR 
10c ‘VOLUNTARY’ WAGE INCREASES 


HARRISON.—More than 2,000 
Worthington Pump Corp. workers, 
members of Local 1833 of the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) struck 
here thisa week in a demand for] oais 


Both company and CIO officials 


pointed out the} 
contract 
er now. 


blew their us be 


g siriken weren't inter 


Bo wage aera | 


wanted a 


ested. They said the 
ike from the 


“voluntary” 10-cent 
corporation, 


They. were not-alone. In Pater-| 


son four CIO Textile Workers: lo- 
-Tepresenting nearly 


weavers and throwsters 
tice ‘on silk wen ne ting 


ESamEN AE: 


ersey Shipyards: 
Cold War Victims 


decentralization” in Japan. But 
that’s. why they had to strike, too. 
* 


THE SHIPWORKERS’ two-day 
sitdown and walkout followed a 
company announcement that 2,000 
of them would be laid off shortly 
because of lack of work on mer- 
cantile vessels. The slated layoffs 
for the 2,000 came on the heels 
of a mass layoffs “of 1,000 work- 
ers week before last, for the same 
cause. 

Thomas (Driftpin) Saul,. execu- 
tive secretary of .Logal i, came 
near spelling the whole story out 
when he told the magsed . workers 
at the big-y pr that Marshall Plan 
funds are used to. subsidize 
foreign shipbui ding at low wages 
to increase -U. .S,__ corporations 
super-profits. Said Saul: 

“The company “operating this 
yard is only as a 


rocnneny plan.” 


WHAT SAUL didn’t mention is 
that Campbell, as President Tru- 
man’s app@giritee, is directly respen- 
sible for handling this profitable 
Japanese plum for his N. Y. Ship- 
building corporation associates. 
Saul also .neglected to point out 
that the corporation is controlled 
by the Victor Emanuel banking 
interests, a large chunk of which 
are controlled in turn by Averill 
Harriman, big Wall Street banker 
who is one of Truman’s major for- 
eign policy moulders. 


It is that foreign policy, of 
course, which has turned its back 
on the: peaceful trade which would 
mean..continuous production of 
American mercantile vessels. For 
| Mr, Emanuel and “Mr. Harriman, 


there’s more profit in war. 


yardstick in he layoffs. They are 


i penmeeed- ons batt — ing © 


eon” wl 


UE Wins Vote at 


The. s stormy session forced a 
split in the board vote to sustain 
Herron and the endorsement was 
finally carried by a close 5-3. 

Voting against Herron were 
board members Joseph Kraemer, 


Mrs. 
bert H. Tate, the latter a well- 
known NAACP attorney. Blasting 
Herrons action as “highly im- 
proper, Mrs. Nussbaum _ con- 
demned “Red Channels” as “a 
blacklist that carries with it the 
discredited idea of guilt by asso- 


i 
ciation. 


C10 Blasts 
Witchhunt. 


NEWARK. — The _ Essex - West 
Hudson CIO Council, largest CIO 
central body in New Jersey, this 
week was reported as launching 
“a campaign to halt the spread | of 
‘anti-Communist’ hysteria.” 


Expressing its well-known op-_ 


position to Communist principles, 
the CIO Council declared never- 
theless: “There is grave danger in 
suppressing ideas and thoughts no 
matter how hateful they may be. 
The chief danger is not that these 
false ideas and o— wil] sup- 
plant established but that 
rather that established error will 
seek to protect itself against the 
truth by suppressing all dissenters.” 
Basic clue to the council's alarm 
was seen in the fact that the CIO 
itself has been redbaited by reac- 
tionaries “now trying to make it 
appear that every progressive idea 
is now Communistic,” as the Coun- 


cil resolution put it. 
The CIO body declared it will 


4} not give up its campaign “to win 


higher wages and better conditions 


_| for all. workers, just because native 


fascists, consider the CIO's. cam- 


The vote 
ee KUE-C1O. pion ‘as Communistic.” 


former — 


Marcus Nussbaum and Her-’ 
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| PHILADELPHIA.—The notorious police-state legislation introduced in City Council by Councilman David Jamieson 
was reported under heavy attack this past week as individuals and organizations began deluging city officials w it h protests 
and demands that the bills be thoroughly aired in open and public hearings. The iollowing developments were reported as 
mee we went to press: More than 400 protest. letters had been received in City Council in ad- 


| dition to dozens of phoie calls, according to the Civil Rights Congress. The CRC said 
we" PENNA. 
fd a 


that Councilmen are extremely sensitive to these personal communications and urged a 


stepped-up letter - writing cam- 


paign. 
® Thousands of teachers, whose 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the post | 
office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1579, 
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dastiieson. Bills 
Threaten You 


OPPONENTS OF THE police-state legislation introduced in 
City Council warn that while these bills on the surface are aimed 
only at Communists and so-called “subversives” they actually en- 
danger the rights of ALL Philadelphians who oppose GOP mis- 
rule of this city. 

Active fighters against these bills point out that their sponsor, 
Councilman David Jamieson, chairman of the GOP City Campaign 
Committee, is working in the interests of the most corrupt, most 
un: # upulous section of the Republican Party. here, headed by that 
notorigus triumverate: Meade, Meehan and Witkin. 

This gang would like nothing better than to maintain its grip 
on the GOP and the City Administration by using police state legis- 
Jation against ANYBODY who opposes. their rule. All of which 
to better serve their masters--the bankers. 

* 

VICTIMS OF THIS unscrupulous gang would be unionists, 
regardless of their political viewpoint, who dare to press for wage 
increase or fight speedup. 

Victims would be anybody whn seeks to remove the GOP from 
power here, including CIO-PAC, AFL’s Labor League for Political 
— Americans for Democratic Action, and even the Democratic 

arty. A 

As a columnist in the Chicago Sun-Times warned recently, 
in commenting on the mad, anti-Communist ‘hysteria whipped up 
by Judge Musmanno in Pittsburgh, the Democrats too have been 
considered a “subversive minority” in Pennsylvania. 

The police-state bills would: 

ope ong loyalty oaths of all city employes . 

2.—Forbid use of city property by so-called “subversive” or- 
ganizations. 

3.—Urge the school district and & 
of the State operating in Philadelphia 
called “subversives.” 

Every Philadelphian, regardless of political viewpoint, who 
values his rights and his liberty’ should protest these bills and work 
for their defeat. 


other political subdivisions 
refuse employment to so- 
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right to work and to maintain any 
political views they desire is under 
attack, were reached by a state- 


pared by the Philadelphia Teachers 
Union. In addition teachers’ protest 
delegations were being organized 
according to a Teachers Union 
spokesman. 

® Josephine Highes, Progressive 
Party candidate for State Legisla- 
ture in the 20th District, assailed 
the loyalty oath ordinances as “a 
threat to the job rights of ‘all Negro 
city and school temas: 


“THE ... OATHS... will lead 
to the same results as the Federal 
loyalty probe which has resulted 
in the firing of a half dozen Negro 
workers from the Post Office in 
Philadelphia and a number of 
white workers who supported Ne- 
gro rights. 
pr There is only one special 
oath that the Negro people of 


_| Philadelphia want. That oath is 


(Continued on page 8) 


ago at a mass rally, where former 
Gov. Elmer Benson, national 
Progressive chairman declared 
that the Progressives are fully de- 
termined to carry on-an unflinch- 
ing fight for peace, civil rights and 
economic security of the people. 
MORE THAN 400 PERSONS 
who attended the rally heard Mrs. 
Lillian Narins, Progressive candi- 
date for United States Senator, 
outline the nature of the peace 
fight, call for the seating in the 
UN of the Chinese Peoples Re- 
public, and mediation and cessa- 
tion of fighting in Korea. 

In contrast to her Democratic 
and Republican opponents who 
are demanding still greater at- 
tacks on the liberation movement 
‘of the colonial peoples, Mrs. 
Narins declared that there will 
never be a day of peace in the 
world until the colonial peoples 
win their freedom. 

Mrs. Josephine Hughes, candi- 
date for State Legislature in Phil- 
adelphia’s 20th District, tore into 
increasing police attacks on the 


Negro people and demanded that 
the police be forced to protect the 
people as is their duty instead of 


ment denouncing the bills, pre-- 


years ago, the Constitution of 


American people. 


These ordinances, 
Jamieson, are a threat to the 


® Inform your friends and 


would endanger his rights and 


Act to Defend - 
- Your Rights! 


IN PHILADELPHIA’S INDEPENDENCE HALL, 161 


the United States was signed, 


guaranteeing certain fundamental rights and liberties to the 


Today, in Philadelphia’s City Hall, a small group of evil- 
minded men are driving to outlaw the Constitution in this &ity 
through the introduction of thought-control ordinances. 
introduced by Councilman David 


freedom of speech, press and 


assembly of-every Philadelphiag Here is what you and your 
organization can do to defeat them: 
® Demand full public hearings. . 
© Every voter should contact his Councilman through 
ters, visits, telegrams and demand he vote against them. 


let- 


relatives ot the content of these 


proposed ordinances. Let everyone know how these ordinances 


freedom. 


® Discuss these ordinances on the floor of your church, 
union or club meeting. Work to have your organization take 
an open, public stand against them. | 
ACT BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE! 


400 at Progressive Rally 
Open 1950 Election Drive 


PHILADELPHIA.—Pennsylvania’s Progressive Party is moving into high gear behind 
its 1950 electoral slate and in support of its main platform demand—defeat of the warmong- 
ers and the achievement of peace. The 1950 campaign officially opened here two weeks 


" MRS. NARINS HEARD OVER KYW 


~ 


' PHILADELPHIA.—Lillian Narins, Progressive Party candidate 


Thursday in a 15-minute address 


for U.S. Senator, was scheduled to speak over station KYW this past 


marking the opening of the Pro- 


gressives radio campaign in support of their 1950 electoral slate. 
Progressive Party spokesmen declared that the winning of radio 


time for Mrs. Narins is considered 


a yictory over the efforts of local 


stations to suppress the voice of the Progressives in this year's elec- 


tion drive. 


A recently scheduled address by Mrs. Narins over station WPEN 


had been cancelled suddenly in violation of a Federal Communica- 


tions Commission order requiring 
parties in election campaigns. 
“ts 


equal radio time for all political 


_A 


brutally beating and _ terrorizing 
them. 

OTHER SPEAKERS included 
Francis Jennings, president of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Union, who 
delivered a rousing speech against 
the proposed resolution asking 
loyalty oaths of teachers, and 
Henry Beitscher, City Director of 
the Progressive Party. 

Meanwhile, the Progressives, as 
part of their 1950 campaign, are 
driving against repressive police 
ess legislation locally and nation- 
ally. 


, Just last week Mrs. Narins as- 


In a communication released to 
the press last week, the executive 
committee of the — Philadelphia 
Young Friends Movement voiced 
their opposition to the proposed 
Jamieson ordinances and resolu- 
tion. 
Signed by Joanna M. Ayers, ex- 
ecutive secretary, the letter said: 

“The executive committee of 
Philadelphia Young Friends Move- 


ment (Quaker youth group) re- 
cords its opposition to the pro- 


Quaker Youth Rap Police State 


resolution, feeling them to be re- 
pressive of the fundamental rights 
of the ple of assembly, free 
speech shd the right to think. We 
have written to Frederic D. Gar- 
man, Council President, and to 
Mayor Bernard Samuel to this ef- 
fect: | 
“We ask that public hearings be 
held on these ordimances, so that 
interested people can record their 
” 


rights.” 


to this invasion of civil 


sailed Senator Francis Myers’ 
demagogic action on the police 
state McCarran Bill passed over 
President Truman's veto. | 

Myers was paired for overriding 
the veto. 

MRS. NARINS DECLARED: 

“Senator Myers action on the 
veto is evidence -of the pure dem- 
agoguery of the Democratic Party 
and President Truman's veto. It 


is indeed an astonishing situation 
when the majority whip in the 
Senate (Myers) exerts himself so 
much in order to oppose the head 
of his own Party. 

This situation is even more im- 
portant to the voting public when 
it is revealed-that a spokesman in 
Senator Myers’ office just a few 
weeks ago declared Myers opposed 
this legislation but did not say so 
publicly ‘for political reasons. 

“The entire situation is a revela- 
tion of a bi-partisan plot against 
the American people. . . . Let's all. 
tell Senator Myers that we do not 
share his disregard of our funda- - 
mental traditions and we mean to 
see to it that men who do have 
such a disregard, including himself, - 
do not long. remain in Washinge 
ton.” 
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Marshall Fires Gun for UMI 


As First Action, New Defense Secretary Demands Conscription 


By Louise Mitchell 
The opening gun 


in the drive to clamp a universal military training on the youth of the 


land has been fired by Gen. George C. Marshall, newly-appointed Secretary of Defense. 
President Truman has already declared himself for the militarization program and Con- 


gress is expected to deal with the 
issue at the next session. : 

In the first address of his new 
post Marshall, who has long sup- 
ported UMT, applauded the pro- 

and went so far as to criticize 
the founding fathers for refusing 
_ to institute military training. 
The Defense Secretary overlook- 


ed the fact that the founding|P° 


fathers were forming a nation for 
peace’ and not fot policing the 
whole world, © a 


THE STRONGEST and loudest 
supporters of UMT have always 
been the industrialists, bankers, 
generals’ and the politicians who 
s for them. And it was Mar- 
shall, himself, who was the first to 
testify for UMT before the. Senate 
Armed Services Committee, when 
he was@ecretary of State two years 
ago. 

He was followed by the late 
Defense Secretary Forrestal whose 
mania about “reds under tevery 
bed” finally drove him to suicide. 
Then came the secretaries of the 


o— 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and after 


them, the and admirals. 
Bernard Baruch and other Wall 
Stree: followed, as did the 
Chamber of Commerce spokesmen 
and American Legion “patrioteers.” 

But the little 
founding fathers, have always op- 
ed the militarization of the 
youth. It was this universal oppo- 
sition to UMT that has kept it 
from becoming a law of the land. 


* 


ple, like the’ 


REPRESENTATIVES for sev- 


eral hundred religious, farm youth, 
Negro labor and civic organizations 
testified in opposition to UMT at 
the Senate. hearing. The most 


vigorous were the youth, veterans ® pee 


of World War H. The church 
spokesmen, including entire de- 
nominations like Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopals have been 
uncompromising in their opposi- 
tion. A Catholic Archbishop, Den- 
nis Cardinal Doughter of Phila- 
delphia sent a statement to Con- 


gress opposing a UMT bill. Labor 


GEN. MARSHALL 


leaders like AFL president William 
Green, opposed UMT but sup- 
ported the draft. The CIO strad- 
dled, but most of the labor men 
and women denounced all forms 


of conscription. 
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Training to bring up the new China. To help the youth of China win good health, John T. Mc- 
Manus, general manager of the weekly National Guardian, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Olive Van Horn, former YWCA worker, have appealed for a Columbus Day 
(Oct. 12) Friendship Cargo for China shipment of medical aid to be shipped next month to the China 
Welfare Institute of Shanghai, whose chairman is Madame Sun Yat-sen. Funds for Friendship Cargo 
should be sent to China Welfare Appeal, Inc., 439 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Today | Was Sentenced to Death’ 


Negro Officer’s Hometown Asks Questions on Court Martial 


By Abner W. Berry 


On Sept. 6; last, a 32-year-old Megro first lieutenant 


‘began a Jetter to his wife with 


the following: “Today I was sentenced to death by court-martial.” That was the first word 
had of him since his outfit, the 24th regiment of the 25th 


his family and the world had 
Division had captured Yechon 
and had moved on to Yongdong 
where the going was rate. 
Lieut. Leon <A. Gilbert, the 
York, Pa., Negro wha had planned 
an army career following service 
with the famed 92nd Division in 
Italy during World War II, was 
— an order in the Yengdung 
ighting last July which he al- 
legedly failed to obey. It was on 
that charge that he was court- 
martialed. 


- 

IN THE LETTER to his wife, 
mother tof two smal] children, he 
explained that to have carried out 
the disputed order “would have 
led me and 12 other men to certain 
death.” ee agi 

Backing up - Kieutenant's 
claims, a reporter in the current 
issue of the Chicago Defender, a 


. 
- 


: 


I was under at the time. If it had 
not been for you and the children, 
I would have gone willingly, but 
a man seems to place his family 
above all in these matters.” 

Mrs. Gilbert, the former Kay 


she received that letter. She im- 
mediate:y flew to America to get 
\kegal aid for her husband as he 
had asked. The entire city of York 
was shocked. The local YVFW 
[Randle tins. orwedlr plo 

ve to ident 
Truman, demanding his interven- 
tion on the basis of Lieut. Gil- 


bert's' war record. Congressman 


Lind, in whose district York is Jo- 
cated, took Mrs. Gilbert’s plea to 
the White House and to 


tagon. 
| Brigadier General Charles May- 
lan, it -is reported, has been as- 
signed to investigate the case. 
3 * ‘ 
LAST SUNDAY all 
held 
sons to die and the Gilbert 
case wai discussed 


of York 


‘almost ¢reryone in town. .- 


a 
4 


Pen- 


jand that the men were tired 
services for one of its 


In the Bronx, Abe Hillman, 
chairman of the local Civil Rights 
Congress chapter, wrote to the 
President requesting a ‘stay of ex- 
ecution and investigation on the 


basis of reports and Lieut. Gilbert's 


Fuller, was in Tokyo at the time} record 


A correspondent of the Balti- 
more Afro-American, wrote in that 
papers September 23 issue that a 
Negro lieutenant was being court- 
martialed for misconduct before 
the enemy. The name of the officer 
was not given but events since 
have revealed him to be Lieut. 
Gilbert. The Afro-American writer 
described the officer's arrest as an 
accidental catch out of the many 


tough going. 


MRS. GILBERT told reporter: 
that her husband's letters “stat: 
that the fighting was terribly har 
am 


hungry. He was too weak and sic’ 


the mission was 


| atc (Conti on Page 6) * 
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Scanning the \ 
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Photo of an “Enemy 

Gen. MacArthur's t:oops entered Seoul. But it wasn’t like 
the applauded entries into Rome or Paris in the last war. Seoul 
was a destroyed city, its inhabitants resisting fiercely from house 
to housé, room to room. Most revealing comment was an Associated 
Press photo showing an MP searching a frightened-looking child for 
weapons. . . . Despite the-entry into Seoul, the colonial liberation 
movements were gathering strength. Not the least sign of it was 
right in MacArthur's favorite “domain,” the Philippines, where it was 
admitted by State Department and Pentagon officials the workers 
and peasants, led by the Huks, were rocking the pu government: 
to its heels. . . . Gov. Dewey shocked the world an exhibition 
verging on hoodlumism when he publjcly insul Soviet repre- 
sentatives at a banquet given by New York City for UN delegates. 
Trygve Lie asked Acting Mayor Impellitteri to apologize but the 
mayor ducked. . . . First result of the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ 
conference was an increase in arms taxation for the people of 
France. The French taxpayer was already paying 30 percent more 
in taxes than the average American. . . . In the Soviet Union a vast 
new waterway project was announced, to link that entire vast nation 
with a network of canals — with no increase in taxes. . . . The work- 
ers of Australia refuse to be cowed: by that country's version of the 
McCarran law. The big Ironworkers Union elected a Communist 
as its national secretary. | 


Pharmacist Hoover 


Passage of the McCarran Act netted one volunteer who offered 
to sign under its registration provisions. He was - 
Rev. Claude Williams, offering to register as a a i 
foreign agent of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” .. . 
All workers will take a government-ordered wage- 
cut this week when the new 20 percent increase 
in withholding taxes goes into effect. More taxes 
were in the offing with an arms budget jacked up 
another $17 billion and with Congress having “no 
time” to enact an excess profits tax before ad- 
Journing. . . . The FBI sought to recruit new 
volunteers: your corner druggist. J. Edgar Hoover 
asked the druggists to violate their professional 
ethics and send in reports on confidential conver- 
sations with customers. ... . The 8lst Congress did nothing about 
health insurance or the shortage of doctors, but the Draft Board 
ordered the induction of 2,000 doctors and 500 dentists during the 
month of December. . . . While the people celebrated Bill of Rights 
Day by working to nullify and repeal the McCarran Act, Wall 
Street observed the day in characteristic manner by holding a 
perfunctory meeting—on Wall Street. 


Budenz Slipping 

The American Federation of Labor concluded its annual con- 
vention on a whimper, backtracking on wage demands and aban- 
doning even its traditional call for a shorter work-week. . . . Philip 
Murray issued a call for the CIO convention, to open im Chicago 
Nov. 20, . .. Prices took another jump this week, with wholesale 
prices increasing 7.5 percent between the beginning of the Korean 


? 
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- wererragy 


officers who retreated during the} 


Sweden. The sale was denounced 


(Continued 


on Page 6) 


of money in payment for his 


Nazi Firm Paid Dulles — 
For Suit Against U. S. 


John Foster Dulles has just been awarded a large sum 


services to a Nazi-controlled 


company—the American Bosch Co. of Springfield, Mass. 


Cromwell and two other law com- 
panies got $460,000 from the 
U. S. Government in an out-of- 
court settlement of a suit. The 
former Bosch owners were #hing 
to recover properties seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian as enemy 
possessions during the war. 

Dulles, incidentally, was a mem- 
ber of the Vested Claims Board 
of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office that handled the properties. 

The scandal is obvious. 

Dulles still remains a delegate 
to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, however. And he is still 
President Truman's paid foreign 
policy adviser. 


AMERICAN BOSCH was set 
set up by the Nazi financiers be- 
fore the war to make Diesel en- 
gines and other fuel equipment 


‘rom German patents. 

Robert Bosch, the head of the 
narent Nazi company, was a broth- 
er of Dr. Carl Bosch, the first 
chairman of the [. G. Farben 
chemical trust of Germany, which 
made German's death. gas. 

The Bosch firnr tried to discuise 
‘ts German control in 1940 by a 
fake transfer of its properties to 
the Enskilada Bank of Stockholm. 


‘s a fake by the Denartment of 


‘overnment’ sold the company's 
| ‘ack on the market in 3948 for 


to lead the squad, besides he kne | 
. id L” 


On this score, Negro corres ‘ ‘nd the government, which is now 
: interests, award- 


7.760,000. 
The Swedish bank then sued. 


Dulles law firm of Sullivan &® 


ed the plaintiffs the sum of $2,600,- 
000. Dulles and the other lawyers 
got $460,000 of this sum. 
| 
DULLES HAD represented the 
Nazi-controlled firm as a financial 
agent as well as an attorney for 


| years. Thus Dulles put an Ameri- 


can face on the Bosch company 
after it was “sold” to the Swedish 
bank. He did this by empowering 
an American banker, named 
George Murnane to “vote” the 
stock at board meetings. 

The real control remained with 
Dulles and the actual owners, 
however. And a clause in the 
agreement provided that Dulles 
would name Murnane’s successor, 
if the latter should die. 

r The text of the agreement, ex- 
posing Dulles and revealing the 
real owners of the Bosch campany, 
was found in Germany after the 
war. 

The story is told by Russ 
Nixon, former high official of the 
American Military Government in 
Germany, who is legislative agent 
of the United Electrical Workers. 
Union today. 

Nixon says that Bosch officials 
in Germany stoutly denied where 
the firm’s records were hidden in 
1945. But the AMC's investigators 


‘ustice, however> And the U. S.| the records 


hind an 18-inch air-raid shelier 
wall in Stuttgart. And the text of 
Dulles’ agreements with his Bosch 
clients and the facts about the 


meiliating Nazi 


im ig 33 : Batt 


Nazi control of the American sub- 
‘Sidiary's ‘shares ‘were revealed. Beale 
tS Aji! sos sO rh it Qs A Of ty 1 if 


Marzani Placed in 
‘Solitary, Denied 
Usual Cot in Term 


Carl Marzani, victim of the Truman witchhunt, has been 


confinement and deprived of bis accrued 
behavior, the Daily 
by the Hifi 
authorities of the Danbury Fed- Qeeere 
eral ‘Penitentiary followed the re- #}i7; 

cent refusal of the Federal Board 3 
of Parole to grant Marzani a parole. {ye 


placed in solit 
time off for 


day. The vindictive order 


In effect, it means a new sentence 
of six months. 


Marzani, who received a one to Fae 
three years’ term, has served about “fay 


a year and a half, and was en- 
titled to six months off thus far. 

The punitive action ‘against Mar. 
zani, allegedly based on his violat- 
ing the rules by sending out of 
prison portions of a book he is 
writing, was seen as an attempt 
to explain why Marzani continues 
to be held as a political prisoner 
while former Reps."Andrew May 
and J. Parnell Thomas, both jailed 
for defrauding the U.S., have been 
released. 

Federal authorities seized on 
the excuse of Marzanis alleged 
infraction even though he had ob- 
tained permission to write what he 
was writing inside the prison. 

George Killinger, director ot the 
Parole Board, had earlier admitted 
that Marzani was a “brilliant fel- 
low,” doing a “good job” in his 
assigned prison job. 

Marzani is serving his sentence 


‘tossed out by the Court of Ap- 


on the full-11 counts listed in the 


Worker learned yester- 
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government's indictment, despite 
the fact that nine of the 11 were 


peals. The Supreme Court twice 
split, 4-4 oin the Marzani case. 

Civil Rights Congress spokes- 
men yesterday urged wide protests 
to Parole! Board chief Killinger} 
and to Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath in ‘Washington against 
the cancellation of Marzanis time 
off, as well as requests that his 
parole be granted. 


UE Convention Upheld 
Union‘s Progressive Traditions 


(Continued from Page 4) 
’ who call upon labor to sacrifice. 
* 


ONE STORY that particularly 
hit home was from a delegate of 
the Ingersoll-Rand plant in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., stmick several days 
before the Korea war broke out. 
When the Navy came with a plea 
for certain pumps, the strike com- 
mittee sent in the needed workérs 
to turn them out, When another 
similar call came in from another 
war agency, and the leaders were 
ready to turn out another order of 
pumps, the rank and file strikers 
voted against it on the ground that 
it was time the employer showed 
some “ patriotism” and settled. 

It was only ten weeks later that 
the company settled. It was ten 
weeks of the most hysterical red- 
baiting those workers éver en- 
countered with newspapers scream- 
ing the strike was “inspired by 
Moscow.” 

“Well, we have been back in the 
plant for a week and a half,” said 
delegate Finney of the local, “and 
_those pumps, over which they were 
hollering so much, are still there, 
untouched.” : 

The general tone of the dis- 
cussion was to warm against efforts 
of the profiteers and union-busters 
to take advantage of the Koreawar. 

The wage resolution resolved to: 


+. 

“1. REJECT and appose wage 
freezes of any kind from any 
source. : 

“2. Reject and oppose long term 


agreement with miserly yearly 
wage increases based on the un- 


speedup. : 
“3. Reject and oppose so-called 
cost-of-living escalator clauses.” 
The resolution called on all 
locals to press for_raises and to 
unite with workers still outside 
The convention session on fair 
practices, Negro women’s rights, 


set a new mark for the, : 


labor movement. The «discussion 
was in the main!a self-critical ex- 
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War Spread Feared 
lf 38th Line Crossed 


ar 


By Joseph Starobin 


ders to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
to "stop at the 38th Parallel, and 
seek a truce with the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Republic. | 

President Truman said that 
the decision is up to UN. But 
the prior question is what Ameri- 
can policy proposes to do. 

For the UN can either provide 
the occasion for the United States 
to get off the hook in Korea, and 
open the way to a political settle- 
ment, or it could be gotten to con- 
tinue as the cloak for the Penta- 
gon-White ues ambitions, 

MOST OF the current specula- 
tions at Flushing Meadows is bas- 
ed on the assumption that the 
United States is certain to win, and 
win quickly in Korea. True, the 
military situation has changed 
drastically in the past two weeks. 
But it is now probable that the 
Korean- people have enough 
strength to organize themselves for 
prolonged guerilla resistance in 
the southern part of the peninsula, 
while the main Korean armies have 
the chance to regroup themselves 
and fortify their position in the 
north, _ 

Thus, the immediate choice in 
Korea is either a truce, based on 
respect for the 38th parallel, or a 
prolonged, bitter, cruel and brutal 
warfare in which the United States 
would have on its hands a com- 
bination of what's been facing the 
French and British imperialists in 


“model clause” for minority rights 
adopted at the Chicago Negro La- 
bor Conference, and placed a full! 
time secretary in charge of its en- 
larged FEPC body to press the 
drive for it. 

Delegates did not fear to turn 
the flash-light on the bad spots. 
On the other hand, the delegates 


!from the’ Farm Equipment divi- 


sion a large number among them 
Negroes, including -top officers, 
cited some fine examples for FEPC 
in their plants. 


THE LENGTHY FEPC resolu- 
tion directed the union to seek in- 
clusion of the “Model Clause” in 
all contracts barring discrimination 
in hiring or layoff “because of 
color, race, sex, age, martial status, 
religious or political beliefs”; to 
support a training and upgrading 
program in all fields to advance 
Negro and other minority groups 
into skilled catagories; and to de- 
velop a legislative program for all 
phases of the Negro rights and 
FEPC fight nationally and on a 
local level. 

The program also covers the 
union’s internal life on FEPC. It 
called for “developing, training and 

moting Negro Sdidesshie in 

, districts, staff and national 
GEB as our monument te UE 
democracy, fraternity and equal- 
ity.” 

On the question of civil rights, 
the UE convention was sensitive 
from the start. A resolution calling 
on Truman to veto the McCarran 
Bill was its very first act, The 14- 
point resolution, passed with only 
two votes in opposition, recognized 


limited right of the corporations to | that the failure of the labor move- 


ment to rally in defense of the 
rights of the Communists has 


.| cladin 
Emspak 


Malaya and Indo-China. 
The decision rests with the State 


Bees a 


Korea, or whether it will give or-®— - 


-~-_ oo Soe => 
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As the UN General Assembly settles down to its six-committee debate on a 75-item 
agenda, the biggest single question is Korea. And wra 


up in that is th 
problem of whether the Truman Administration is ee r é underlying 


g to try to fight its way into all of 


And until that decision is made, 

the proposals now floating aruund 

the United Nations dén’t have too 

much meaning. 
* 

FOR EXAMPLE, Great Britain 
is known to be showing a draft 
proposal around under which the 
United Nations would supervise an 
election in Korea, with Far Eastern 
countries like India, Australia 
Siam and the Philippines as UN 
supervisors. 

American sources have also 

hinted at what Walter Lippmann 
proposed a week ago: that occupa- 
tion forces in Korea should not be 
American, but consist of armed 
forces from some American satel- 
lites in the Pacific. Having as- 
saulted the Korean people witb its 
own forces, American imperialism 
would cynically shift the burden 
of oppression to others. 
‘ But all this is premature, to say 
the least. It does not answer the 
question of whether the United 
States intends to try to occupy the 
whole peninsula, risking troub® 
with China, for example, or 
whether it will seek a truce with 
the Korean People’s Republic at 
Pyongvang and agree to a cease- 
fire order. 

A cease-fire order, recognizing 
the 38th paarllel, would have to 
mean.a readiness to take up dis- 
cussions with China and the Soviet 
Union approximately where they 
were left off two years ago when 
American-Soviet negotiations broke 


Der~*rtment and the Pentagon. 


down. And that could open the| 


way to a different role for the UN 


b 


than merely the rubber-stamp for 


| American aggression in Korea that 
it Is now. 


+ 

THUS, THERE are two ques- 
tions. which have priority over all 
discussions of the Korea’s future: 
whether Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will be firmly ordered to halt op- 
erations at the 38th parallel; and 
whether Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is ready to talk begin dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet spokesmen at the 
UN have said relatively little about 
Korea itself. Andrei Vishinsky, the 
Soviet foreign minister, placed the 
broad question of seeking peaceful 
solutions and rejecting the path of 
war before the UN in his opening 
debate; and last Monday, the dep- 
uty foreign minister, Jacob Malik, 
took the occasion of a. visit from 
the Maryland Peace Committee. to 
reemphasize the Soviet-interest in 
peace. | 

Malik answered “yes” to four 
questions on outlawing the bomb, 
mediation in Korea, top-level 
American-Soviet discussions, and 
greater cultural interchange among 
peoples, 

But-the main point was general: 
it was an expression of readiness 
to talk. And that is natural. For 
the United States has vet to show 
by its concrete military behavior in- 
Korea that it has made the choice 
between the unlimited aim _ of 
militarily , dominating Korea, or 
the limited aim of seeking a po- 
litical agreement. Until that is 
done,.the UN is marking t're. 
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David Alfaro Siqueiros (left), famous ‘Mexican painter, and Gen. Heriberto Jara, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy of Mexico, collect signatures for the Stockholm Peace Appeal at a street corner in 
Mexico City during a recent citywide peace mobilization. 


in their right to work and on their 
rights of free speech under the con- 
stitution.” 

The resolution lists the most 
common points a CIO or AFL un- 
ion today lists under the heading 
of civil rights, But in addition, it 
lists and stressed other points re- 
lated to “persecution based solely 
on political thoughts and teachings 
and not on acts.” Those includes 
demand for: 


“The right to speak for and ad- 


- Companion resolutions pledged 
full financial and moral-support for 
the fight to smash the frameup of 
the UE’s own group of leaders, in- 
secretary-treasurer Julius 
and organization director 
James J. Matles, | 


Labor Peace Bodies 


October will be celelwxated as 
UN Month by the more than 25 


city Laber Peace Committees 
and 250 shop and local union 
groups throughout the country, 
it was announced by thé Na- 
tional Labor Conference for 
Peace. Meetings, leaflets, ap- 
peals to the United Nations will 
focus during the month on peace- 
ful solutions to the current world 
problems threatening a new war. 


mous support for Harry Bridges 
and Joe Weber, the latter a veteran 
builder of the CIO now facing jail 
and deportation. 
Among the other significant res- 
olutions was one favoring. coordi- 
nation of the work of the UE and 
other organizations ©n common 


issues. 
The three top officers were re- 
elected by a near unanimous vote. 


President Albert J. Fitzgerald's vote | 


was unanimous, drew li 
Matles had 


Sing 
| y thee against him | 


Set Oct. as UN Month 
Such solutions as the seating of 
People’s China in the UN; me- 
diation| in Korea; U. S.-Soviet 
meetings to solve differences; 
armament reduction and the 
banning of the atombomb. The 


highpoint of UN Month activities 
will be UN Day, Oct. 24, at 
which time, Labor Peace groups 
are scheduled to hold mass 
meetings for peace. 


In Beloved Memory 
of 


IRVING Ex. PODOLSKY 
killed in action 
| September 28, 1944 


RUTH, TOM & ILSA 
MOTHER & DAD 
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Steel Union Opens 


SUNDAY, OCTORER 1, 1950 


Drive for Raises 


By James H. Dolsen 


PITTSBURGH.—The executive board of the - 900,000- 
member CIO United Steelworkers Union meeting at the 
Sheraton Hotel here announced plans to get the drive for 


Aluminum Trus 
Ofters Raise 
Of 10 Percent. 


PITTSBURGH.—The CIO Unit- 
ed Steelworkers has opened nego- 
tiations with the Aluminum Co. of 
America for wage increases in- 
volving approximately 22,000 of 
its workers represented by the 
union. Of these, 4,000 are in the’ 
New Kensington plant. 

The company had offered a 10 
percent raise to all hourly-paid 
employes to begin the first pay- 
roll this month (October), with 
what it termed “appropriate” in- 
creases for salaried workers. The 
CIO represents an estimated 16,- 
500 of the hourly-paid. employes 
with the AFL Aluminum Woagkers 
Union «representing some 10,000 
in ten.other plants. Seven more 
unions have contracts with the 
company. Twenty-three plants are 
covered by union agreements. 

The unions would not be barred 
from asking further increases upon 
expiration of the present two-year 
contracts, according to the com- 
pany. These run to the end of 
next year. 

A factor inducing the company 
_ to offer the raise now before the 
unions have formulated their de- 
mands is, it states, that such a 
boost “will help to preserve intact 
the trained organization of alum- 
inum workers at a period when 
national defense considerations are 
vital.” | 

What the company means is that 
it anticipates huge defense orders 
that will. boom its profits higher 
than ever and that it considers a 
slight raise in its labor costs will 

revent its skilled workers from 
Tesi for higher paid jobs. That 
is what the “patriotism” and “con- 
siderations of national defense” 
amount to in the case of this and 
any other corporation. 

Immediately following what is 
still only an offer to raise wages, 
the alumnium company announc- 
ed an eight percent increase in 
prices for its products. It said the 
raise was necessary because of “in- 
creased costs of materials, Ibor 
and other services.” 

The company makes about half 
of the aluminum. produced in this 
country. 7 


Stoppage Hits 
Carnegie Plant 


CLAIRTON, Pa.—The by-prod- 
ucts plant of the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. was closéd down Sat- 
urday evening by a walkout of 
650 battery operators to enforce 
their demand for extension of a 
company-union agreement provid- 
ing extra relief workers during 
the hot summer months. 

The strike halted operation of 
. an open-hearth furnace here and 

one in the company’s Homestead 
Works, and clos 1,500 coke 
ovens. 

Work was resumed after a 24- 
hours stoppage on the company's 
promise of a prompt settlement of 
the grievance. 


; 


®increased wages under way Oct. 


9. The union is asking the indus- 
try to allow the reopening of ,the 
contract on that date, three weeks 
before the date set in the agree- 
ment. 

The union’s 300-man wage-and- 
Policy Committee will meet here 


Oct. 3 and 4 to decide upon de- 
‘tiled 


formulation of wage and 
other demands. Hitherto the Com- 
mittee has left fixing of specific 
amount to be asked to its nego- 
tiators with the biggest companies 
particularly the U. S. Steel Corp. 
Indication that top officials of 
the huge union have been sub- 
jected to a barrage from the mem- 
bership for speeding presentation 
of wage increase demands is evi- 
dent in the remarks of President 
Philip Murray at a press confer- 
ence which followed the executive 
board session. The union's request 
for earlier reopening of the con- 
tract was due, he said, to “the 
needs Of our people,”-a threatened 
manpower shortage in the indus- 
try, and the necessity of main- 
taining the highest possible level 
of production. 


- 

“MURRAY DECLARED that the 
union would not accept the prin- 
ciple of tying wages to the cost-of 
living alone. “Our organization 
doesn’t want wages tied to the 
cost of living alone. Tu accept that 
kind of formulation would consign 
the American wage earner to a 
principle under which his wage 
standards would never improve.” 

He emphasized that in the wage 
talks the increased productivity of 
the individual worker will be 
stressed. This will be backed by 


a union survey to show that unit! 


labor costs of steel producers 
dropped during the first half of 
this year while their profits enor- 
mously increased. 


Protests Mount 


it 


On Gag Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 


one that every policeman should: 


Of Last May's 


be obliged to take, swearing not 
to engage in police brutality 
against Negro citizens... . 

“. . « It seems to me that the 
peonle .in this country who are 
really disloyal are those who have 
for generations denied the Negro 
neople their rights .guaranteed in 
the Constitution, as well as those 
supposedly super-patriotic organi- 
zations like the American Legion, 
VFW and others who have not 
only perpetuated jimcrow in their 
own ranks, but who also sought to 
brand as disloyal those persons and 
groups have sought to elim- 
inate jimcrow.” 

® Jack Zucker, executive direc- 
tor of the CRC in a letter to 
Frederic Garman, president of City 


Council; said: 

“We request that you guarantee 
that open hearings be held on this 
legislation so that the citizens of 
Philadelphia will have the oppor- 
tunity to express their opposition to 


“The proposed resolution and 
ordinances violate the principles 
of free speech and free assembly 
guaranteed to all Americans under 


‘our Constitution and Bill of Rights 


and constitutes im essence an _at- 
tempt by the political party in 
power to usurp powers which are 
rightfully vested in the people. 
This legislation would deny the op- 


Judge Stops 


The Worker 


(Sale on Stands 


PITTSBURGH. — Blair F, Cun- 
ther, Superior Court judge cam- 
paigning as Republican candidate 
for that position in the fall election, 
has started a campaign to stop the 
sale of the Daily Worker and other 
“subversive” papers and magazines 
by newsstands and _ bookstores 
throughout the state. 

He toured the city last wéek 
and notified two street news ven- 
dors, who were handling the Daily 
Worker, to op selling it “or their 
stands would be forced off the 
street.” They were likewise ordered 
not to sell Glos Ludowy (Voice of 
the People), a progressive Polish 
paper, which has repeatedly ex- 
posed Gunther. 

Gunther was originally elected 
County Judge, with the support of 
progressives. That was during the 
Roosevelt New Deal period. Later 
he showed his real colors, becom- 
ing hatchetman for fascist groups. 


Committee Against World Commu- 
nism. He also heads its local group 
“Americans Battling Communism” 
(ABC). 

Judge Gunther has long been a 
top leader in the reactionary Polish 
National Alliance and a sponsor 
for emigre Poles expelled from their 
country for plotting against its 
democratic government. 

This judge who thus sets himself 
up as the self-imposed censor of 
what the people of Pennsylvania 
may read is getting away with that 
role in this big industrial center 


without a single protest from those 
who have hitherto boasted of their 
“liberalism.” Despite the clear 
danger to the labor movement in 
such defiance of the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, not a single 
labor leader_to date has spoken 
up to condemn Gunther's arrogance 
and usurpation of authority. To the 
contrary, the AFL Central Labor 
Union endorsed his candidacy. 


Restore Half 


position political parties the right 


to the streets": {.....5 


hike 


Relief Cut 


HARRISBURG. — After months 
of —— the State Board of Re- 
lief approved a $1 per person per 
month increase in food allowances 
to relief recipients, which restores 
by one-half the $2 cut made last 
May. 

Rent increases ranging up to $5 
a month also were approved, but 
few persons on relief will benefit 


‘from this move since it will be 


granted only to those who are at 
present paying more than $41 a 
month, the maximum allowed for 
rent. 

The “increase” was. reluctantly 
eranted after ‘the Philadelphia 
Unemployed and Relief Committee 
had picketed the Philadelphia re- 
lief headauarters. demanding res- 
toration of the $2 cut. 

A. single adult on relief now 
gets a maximum of $20.40 cents a 
month for food. This is 50 cents 
less granted for food before the 
May cut. In addition, the 50-cent 
laundry allowance has_ not been 
restored and allowance for special 
diets, transportation to medical 
care, etc.. were not restored to the 
Mav level. 

The original excuse for the re- 
lief cut was an alleged drop in the 
cost of living. It is pointed out, 


however, that since the Korean} © 


war, living costs have jumped far 
beyond the May level. Nevthe- 
ess, the Board had not seen fit to 
relief benefits accordingly. : 


He is president of the United |i 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Stri 


Win 125-Day Walkout 


PITTSBURGH.—The last of six 
bus strikes which have tied up 
transportation on many lines in 


this area for the past several 
months ended with a 15-cent 


hourly wage boost to the drivers 


of the Oriole Motor Coach Lines 


who had been on strike for 125 
days. 
Under. a two-year contract the 


ke Front 


men will get an immediate seven- 
cent raise, plus two cents an hour 
retroactive to May 1. This will 
equalize the hourly rate with other 
firms that settled previously. Six 
cents more per hour will be add- 
ed May l. 

The agreement was negotiated 
by Division 1063, AFL Amalga- 
matefl Assn. of Street Railway and 
Motor Coach Efhployees. 


AFL Glassworkers Get 10-Cent Raise 


JEANETTE, Pa. — Strikes of 
glass workers at the Jeanette Shade 
& Novelty Co. and the American 
Window Glass Co. at Greensburg— 
about 450 workers in all—ended 
with -a 10-cent per hour wage 
raise, three paid holidays and a 
two weeks vacation allowance 
after five years work. The strikes 
started Sept. 4. 

A one-month strike at the L. E. 
Smith Glass Co. factory in Mount 


Pleasant, Pa., ended on the same 
basis. 

The workers in all three com- 
panies were represented by the 
AFL American Flint Glass Work- 
ers Union. | 

These gains were won by the 
national union for 9,000 employees 
in 16 plants located in Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
New York, New Jersey, Indiana 
and Illinois after a 16-day strike. 


Republic Miners on Sympathy Strike 


WASHINGTON,”°Pa. — Some 
2,200 miners employed in Re- 
public Steel Corp. mines in Wash- 
ington County—Crescent 2 and 3, 
Agnes and Clyde—who quit work 
in ay with an collie strike 
in the Banning 1 mine owned by 
the same company, returned to the 


Truck Drivers Back on 


pits the next day on orders of 
District 5 officials. 

The Banning strike began Sept. 
11 as a protest against the com- 
panys attempt to change over 
from a two-shift a day operation 
to three shifts. 


Job 


UNIONTOWN.—The sstrike of Mineworkers. 


truck drivers who haul coal for 
contractors to supply coke ovens 
of the H. C. Frick Co., has been 
called off because of the Korean 
“war situation,” according to their 
union, the United Construction 
Workers, affiliated to the United 


Quit Over Grievances 

SCOTTDALE, Pa.—Two hun- 
dred workers, who struck Sept. 16 
over unsettled grievances in the 
machine shop of the Duraloy Co. 
plant, returned to their jobs three 


About 1,400 out of the 2,800 of 
the company’s beehive coke ovens 
had been closed down, together 
with a dozen mines. Fifty of the 
200 trucking contractors had sign- 
ed up for the increased scale 
demanded by the men. 


days later upon order of the union 
officials, 


The men belong to Local 2810 
of the CIO United Steelworkers. 


JURY AGAIN FAILS TO 


ACT ON OXFORD BIAS 


~*~ 


OXFORD, Pa.—Further steps in the campaign against jimcrow 


practices in this college town- are 


being considered by Lincoln Uni- 


versity students, following the refusal of a Chester County grand 


jury to indict a hotel owner and 


a theatre manager who have con- 


tinually barred Negroes from their establishments. | 

For the third time, the jury refused to consider charges of vio- 
lating the state Equal Rights Law brought against the two rabidly 
anti-Negro businessmen, Chris Verges and Joseph G. Crowl, by Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond, president of Lincoln University, and Peyton 


Gray and Jack Wilmer, students. 


Gov. James Duff made a show. of intervention in the case by 
assigning Deputy Attorney General Robert Kunzig to it. Duff's action 
was a gesture to keep a pledge made to a statewide delegation of 
students last spring that state_civil rights laws would be enforced 


in Oxford. 


Students from colleges and universities throughout the state last 
spring formed a committee to support efforts to end discrimination 
in Oxford which had been launched by the college NAACP chapter. 


Work to Defeat 
New Frameup 


PHILADELPHIA.—Negro and white citizens in North 
Philadelphia are working to defeat a police frameup of four 
young Negro women, age 14-16, who were beaten and ar- 


rested as they were quietly walk- 
ing home recently. 


The National Association for the. 


Advancement of Colored People 
and a number of community: lead- 
ers have taken up their case. 
The story, as learned by the 
Pennsylvania Worker follows: 
The four Negro girls, whose 
names have been requested with- 
held, were walking home near 
29th and Jefferson Sts., late Friday 
afternoon, Sept. 15. They passed 
eight white women who 1 to 
taunt, heckle and jeer at them. 


* 


ed doe 
og on the girls. iris at- 
tempted to , oor off the animal, 
the eight women attacked and be- 


o— 


gan to beat them. 

‘A police officer appeared and 
the 12 participants were taken to 
Morals Court, 22nd and Arch Sts. 
‘The whites were dismissed but a 
magistrate held the Negro young- 
sters on —— of “disturbing the 
peace” and “hitting with a shoe. 

After three or four days in jail, 
they were released on a copy of the 

charge. However, during r 
confinement were subjected 
to severe intimidation and to hu- 
miliating “internal examinations. 

Community leaders who heard 
about the incident are preparing to 
defend the Negro girls and defeat 


another — frameup in North 
Philadelphi 
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DETROIT.—What does a mother tell her five or’ six-year-old 
child as she marks his clothing for identification, “in case of atomic 
war?” 

What does she answer when her little boy or girl asks why she 
is writing hi§ name in all the clothes he wears to school or for play? 

How car she explain that his future may consist of a few more 
years of preparation for an adulthood that will never come? 

How can she tell him that he may be wearing these clothes 
when an atomic war brings an end to his young life and the marks 
are needed for “identification?” © ' 

These and many other unanswerable questions are brought 
forward by the decision of the public school Committee on Civilian 
Defense in Detroit to urge parents to mark the clothing of their 


children for identification. 


They show the kind of future a child can hope for, the kind | 


of society he is living in. They show that even children are not 
safe from the madness of these last days of capitalism. 

The papers point out that an A-bomb dropped on Detroit 
might destroy or damage 50 square miles of buildings and produce 
100,000 casualties. 

Nowhere do they mention that the best civilian defense is 
peace. 

Nowhere do they say that the only way to save the bodies 
and minds of our children from war is to settle differences among 
nations peacefully. 

Instead they tell us how to save the pieces, how to identify 
the bodies of our kids, when it’s too late. 


DETROIT.—The voice of the common 
people of Michigan will be heard Satur- 
day, Sept. 30 as the Progressive Party meets 
in its State Convention at the Hartford 
Avenue Baptist Church. 

Dax Young, state executive director 
said: 

“We feel that our convention will bring 
a breath of sorely needed democracy into 
the political scene in our state. We hope 
to restore the good name of the state of 
Michigan from those who have made it a 
mockery with their rigged conventions run 
with baseball bats, their disdain for the 


needs of the people and their efforts to 
fasten the police-state manner in which 
they run their.own conventions 9n all the 
people of Michigan. 


“We cordially invite all Michiganders 
to attend our sessions and to help us, in 


full, free and unbossed proceedings adopt 


a platform and pick a slate of officers that 
will truly be typical of the people of our 
great state. ° 

The-convention starts at 10 a.m. Main 
speaker will be Elmer Benson, former gov- 
ernor of: Minnesota. 


Father of Nine 
-| Gassed to Death 
In Ford Rouge 


| 


DEARBORN.—Ford worker Charles Hall, father of nine 
children died recently in the Rouge plant, close to the Blast 
furnaces from carbon monoxide fumes that seeped up through 


a grating. 

Three other workers were 
gassed but did not die. This death 
scene is not far from Production 
Foundry where some months ago 
hundreds of Foundry workers were 
knocked out when gas fumes made 
them sick. 

Mrs. Hall, because of compen- 
sation laws of the State of Mich- 
igan gets $32 a week for 400 
weeks from Ford*Motor Co. The 


pay funeral expenses, One of her 


sons is 13 years old and is almost 


blind. 

The brutal, callous disregard of 
human lives, health and safety 
practiced by the company is no 
news to Ford workers. Hardly a 
day passes in the Rouge, but that 


a health or safety measure is, 


ignored by the company. 
“Blood from smashed 
multilated hands and_ crushed 


fingers, | 


Oo— 


bones is on many a new car. 

A company like Ford, that pre- 
pares to spend $800,000,000 to 
build new plants for way produc- 
tion obviously feels it doesn’t have 
tc spend time and money prevent- 
ing death-dealing gas frém séep- 
ing through a grating in a build- 
ing which in a year it may not 
need anymore. So Charles Hall 
died, because the company could 


company supplied some $300 to, afford to ignore written pleas and 


spoken pleas to “repair or fix that 
situation.” 


} 
Ballbats, Goons, ‘Control’ 


Dems’ Parley in County 


DETROIT.—A combination of the CIO brass, Americans for Democratic Action and 


ocrats were kept 


CIO-ADA gang claimed were? ; 


signed by people long since dead CTS the tender mercies of Rothe ¢*: 


and buried. 


Nicholas Rothe, one-time coun- 
sel for the UAW is reported to 
have chaired the 14th Congres- 
sional Dist. conference with a 
sawed off baseball bat asa gavel. 

At that particular meeting 
George Fitzgerald, national com- 
mitteeman of the Democrats in 
Michigan led a band of irate Dems 
out of the hall, casting asice cam- 
aign :eplicas of Governor Wil- 
iams’. bow tié and shoutiaz ‘hat 
if the 14th Congressional 40,000 
Dem yote goes.to GOP guberna- 
torial candidate Harry Kelly in 
November than “everyone will 
know whose to hiame.” 

The long expected fight against 
Gus Scholle and Reuther’s complete 
seizurc of the 1) -mocratic Party, 
supposed to be waged by Cuaarlie 
Edyerombe and James Burns, reg- 


ular Democratic Party hack chicts 
faaced, and ttev teft. their {cllow- 


| baseball bats took over the Wayne County Democratic Party here last week. Old line Dem- 
t of the conveotions on the grounds of 


“phony petitions” which the 


and baseball bat parliamentavian- 
NIN. 


S:hotle and Governor Williams 


new have “control” of the Demo- 
crate Party but w2' will happen 
in “November . elections with the 
Cemccrats-sp'it anil Williams Lac 
‘i a neck and necr race, makes 


gubernato“: outcome one 
tuat nobody wants <o bet any 
money on. 


pi-al 


Now among machine Dems, 
the word has gone out to build 
“Democratic Kelly clubs” and take 
“Al Smith walks” from State Dem 


Convention in Grand — Rapids, 


September 30. 


Bureau of Statistics a housewife 


This is a 77.8 percent boost. 


and lard leaped 33.5 percent. 


an hour raise for auto workers. 


Tax,.Price Squeeze Tightens 


DETROIT.—According tg the U. S. Department of Labor 


_ 


; 


here pays $17.78 for a batch. of 


groceries as compared with $10 at the outbreak of World War II. 


In the last month the BLS says coffee climbed 7.9 percent, 
sugar 5 percent, eggs went up 15.3 percent, fats and oil rose 16.4 


Add to this the 20 percent increase in income taxes that’s due 
October and there won’t be anything left of the average eight cents 


— 


Bail Decision on ‘II’ Showed 
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Marshall Fires Gun for UM] 


As First Action, New Defense Secretary Demands Conscription 


By Louise Mitchell 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 


1950 


The opening gun in the drive to clamp a universal mili 


land has been fired by Gen. George C. Marshall, newly- 


President Truman has already declared himself for the 
o— —- 


gress is expected to deal with the 
issue at the next session. 

In the first address of his new 
post Marshall, who has long sup- 
ported UMT, applauded the pro- 
gram and went so far as to criticize 
the founding fathers for refusing 
to institute military training. 

The Defense Secretary overlook- 
ed the fact that the founcing 
fathers were forming a nation for 
peace and not for policing the 


Army, Navy, Air Force, and after 
them, the generals and admirals. 
Bernard “Baruch anJ otker Wall 
Street 
‘Chamber of Commerce spokesmen 
and American Legion “patrioteers.” 

But the little 
founding fathers, have always. op- 
posed the militarization of the 
youth. It was this universal oppo- 
sition to UMT that has kept it 
from becoming a Jaw of the land. 


sopeeten Secretary of Defense. 


tarization program and Con- 


followed, #s did the | 


, like the . 


training on the youth of the 


Photo of an ‘Enemy 


Scanning the Veus 


Gen. MacArthur's troops entered Seoul. But it wasn’t like 
the applauded entries into Rome or Paris in the last war. Seoul 
was a destroyed city, its inhabitants resisting fiercely from house 
to house, ro6m to-room. Most revealing comment was an Associated 
Press photo showing an MP searching a frightened-looking child for 
weapons. . . . Despite the entry into , the colonial liberation 
movements. were gathering strength. Not the least sign of it was 
right in MacArthur's favorite “domain,” the Philippines, where it was 
admitted by State Department and Pentagon officials, the workers 
and peasants, led by the Huks, were rocking the puppet government 
to its heels. . . . Gov. Dewey shocked the world an exhibition 
verging on hoodlumism when he publicly insulted Soviet repre- 
sentatives at a banquet given by New York City for UN delegates. 
Trygve Lie asked Acting Mayor Impellitteri to apologize but the 
mayor ducked. . . . First result of the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ 
conference was an increase in arms taxation for the. people of 
France. The French taxpayer was already paying 30 percent more 


; ld. . . 
whole wor in taxes than the average American. . . . In the Soviet Union a vast _ 


new waterway project was announced, to link that entire vast nation 
with a network of canals — with no increase in taxes. . . . The work- 
ers of Australia refuse to be cowed by that country’s version of the 
McGarran law. The big Ironworkers Union elected a Communist 
as its national secretary. 


Pharmacist Hoover | , 


Passage of thé McCarran Act netted one volunteer who offered 
to sign under its registration provisions. He was 
Rev. Claude Williams, offering to register as a 
foreign agent of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” .. . 
All workers will take a government-ordered wage- 
cut this week when the new 20 percent increase 
in withholding taxes goes into effect. More taxes 
were in the offing with an arms budget jacked up 
another $17 billion and with Congress having “no 
time” to enact an excess profits tax before ad- 
journing. . . . The FBI sought to recruit new 
volunteers: your corner druggist. J. Edgar Hoover 
asked the druggists to violate their professional , 
ethics and send in reports on confidential conver- ae dha, 
sations with customers. . . . The 8lst Congress did nothing about 
health insurance or the shortage of doctors, but the Draft Board 
ordered the induction of 2,000 doctors and 500 dentists during the 
: | enonth of December. . .. While the people celebrated Bill of Rights 
_| Day by working to nullify and repeal the McCarran Act, Wall 
Street observed the day in characteristi¢ manner by holding a 
perfunctory meeting—on Wall Street. 


Budenz Slipping 

The American Federation of Labor concluded its annual con- 
vention on a whimper, backtracking on wage demands and aban- 
doning even its traditional call for a shorter work-week. . . . Philip 
Murray issued a call for the CIO convention, to open in Chicago 
Nov. 20. . . . Prices took another jump this week, with wholesale 
prices increasing 7.5 percent between the beginning of the Korean 


Nazi Firm Paid Dulles 
For Suit Against U. S. 


John Foster Dulles has just been awarded a large sum 
of money in payment for his services to a Nazi-controlled 
company—the American Bosch Co. -of Springfield, Mass. 

Dulles’ law fi f Sulli & > 
oe uate Roraregiredit stem ed the plaintiffs the sum-of $2.600,- 
000. Dulles and the other lawyers 
got $460,000 of this sum. 

* 

DULLES HAD represented the 
Nazi-controlled firm as a financial 
agent as well as an attorney for 
years. Thus Dullés put an Ameri- 
can face on the Bosch company 
after it was “sold” to the Swedish 
bank. He did this by empowerin 
an American banker, aaa 


* 
THE STRONGEST and loudest 


supporters of UMT have alyyys 
been the industrialists, bankers, 
generals and the politicians who 
speak for them. And it was Mar- 
shall, himself, who’ was the first to’ 
testify for UMT before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, when 
he was Secretary of State two years 
ago. : 

He was followed by the late 
Defense Secretary Forrestal whose 
mania about “reds under _ every 
bed” finally drove him to suicide. 
Then came the secretaries of the: 


TO S 


~ eae 


REPRESENTATIVES for sev- 
eral hundred religious, farm youth, g 
Negro labor and civic organizations 
testified in opposition to UMT at iim 
the Senate hearing. . The most § # 
vigorous were the youth, veterans % 23 
of World War II. The~church 
spokesmen, including entire de- 
nominations like Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopals have been 
uncompromising in their opposi- 
tion. A Catholic Archbishop, Den- 
nis Cardinal Doughter of Phila- 
delphia sent a statement to Con- 
gress opposing a UMT bill. Labor' 


GEN. MARSHALL — 


leaders like AFL president William 
Green, opposed UMT but ~ 
ported the draft. The CIO strad- 
dled, but mest of the labor men 
and women denounced all forms 
of conscription. 


TO CHINA 


¢ 


Training to bring up the new China. To help the youth of Chima win good health, John T. Mc- 
Manus, general manager of the weekly National Guardian, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Olive Yan Horn, former YWCA worker, have appealed for a Columbus Day 
(Oct. 12) Friendship Cargo for Ching shipment of medical aid to be shipped next month to the China 
Welfare Institute of Shanghai, whose chairman is Madame Sun Yat-sen. Funds for Friendship Cargo 
should be sent to China Welfare Appeal, Inc., 439 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. , 


‘Today | Was Sentenced to Death’ 


Negro Officer's Hometown Asks Questions on Court Martial 
By Abner W. Berry 


On Sept. 6, last, a 32:year-old Negro first lieutenant began a letter to his wife with 
: the following: “Today I was sentenced to death by court-martial.” That was the first word 
his family and the world had had of him since his outfit, the 24th regiment of the 25th 


Cromwell and two other law com- 
panies got $460,000 from the 
U. S. Government in an out-of- 
court settlement of a suit. The 
former Bosch owners were suing 
to recover properties seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian as enemy 
possessions during the war. 
Dulles, incidentally, was a mem- 
ber of the Vested Claims Board 
of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
offic® tha@ handled the properties. 


Division had captured Yechon 
and had moved on to Yongdong 


where the going was te. 
A. ‘Giga. the: 


Lieut. : 

York, Pa., Negro wha had planned 
- an army career following service 
with the famed 92nd Division in 
Italy yo fpiad Sag nt II, was 
given an order in Yongdong 
fighting last July which he al- 
legedly failed to obey. It was on 
that charge that he was -court- 


IN THE LETTER to his wife, 


mother tof two small children, he} ;. 


explained that to have carried out 
t order “would have 
Jed me and 12 other men to certain 
death.” 

Backing up the lieutenant’s 
claims, a reporter in the current 
issue of the Chicago Defender, a 
Negro weekly, recalled that during 


the furious: mid- Korea =| 
ing “detac] July fight-; 


ay nd ave being fed 
enemy te: | 
“I believe with all my heart,” 
Lieut. Gilbert wrote. his wife, 
that you will understand the strain 


I was under at the time. If it had 
not been far you and the children, 
I would have gone willingly, but 
a man seems to place his family 
above all in these matters.” 

Mrs. Gilbert, the former Kay 
Fuller, was in Tokyo at the time 
she received that -letter. She im- 
mediately flew to America to get 
legal aid for her husband as he 


had asked. The entire city of York 


was shocked. The local VFW 
Post, Amvets and the. American 
Legion have protested to President 
Truman, demanding his interven- 
nw a the — =F Lieut. Gil- 
bert’s war record. Congressman 
Lind, in whose district York is lo- 
cated, took Mrs. Gilbert's plea to 
the White House and to the Pen- 


tagon. 
Brigadier General Charles May- 

lan, it is reported, has been as- 

signed to investigate the case. 


held prayer services for ene of ifs 


to die and the Gilbert 
agitatedly 


7 


both mentally and .physcially.t wt 


es 


. , a a o &s va" 


_ 


sons 
almost 


Pel 


* 
LAST SUNDAY all of York| hungry 


In the Bronx, Abe Hillman, 
chairman of the local Civil Rights’ 
Congress chapter, wrote to the: 
President requesting a stay of ex- 
ecution and investigation on_ the 
basis of reports and-Lieut. Gilbert’s 
record. 

A correspondent of the Balti- 
more Afro-American, wrote in that 
papers September 23 issue that a 
Negro lieutenant was being court- 
martialed’ fer misconduct before 
the enemy. The name of the officer’ 
was not given but events since 
have revealed. him to be Lieut. 
Gilbert. The Afro-American writer 
described the officer's arrest as an 
accidental catch out of the many 
officers who retreated during the 


tough going. ° “ : 


MRS. GILBERT told reporter: | 
hs dhs taialen ont Sects ae 
t ignting was 
and that the men were -tired ar 
. He was. too weak and sic 


| ind the-government, which is now 


The scandal is obvious. 

Dulles. still remains a delegate 
to the United Nations General As- 
sembly, however. And he is still 
President Truman's paid foreign 
policy adviser. : | 


: 

AMERICAN BOSCH was set 

set up by the Nazi financiers be- 

fore the war to make Diese] en- 

gines and other fuel equipment 
from German patents. 

Robert Bosch, the head of the 


parent Nazi company, was a broth-} 


er of Dr. Carl Bosch, the first 
chairman of *the I. G. Farben 
chemical trust of Germany, which 
made German's death gas. 

The Bosch firm tried to discuise 
its German ‘control in 1940 by a 
fake transfer of. its . 
the Enskilada Bank of Stockholm, 
}weden. The-sale was denounced 
‘sa fake by the Denartment of 
fustice,. however. And the U. 5S. 
“yovernment sold’ the companys 
‘tock on the market in 1948. for 
57,760,000. | 

The Swedish bank then sued: 


“everyontcin town.) 3.) 


etidadAcit Lew ¢, +t 


by} 
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George Murnane to “vote” the 
stock at board meetings. 

The real contro] remained with 
Dulles: and the. actual owners, 
however. And a clause in the 
agreement provided that. Dulles 
would name Murnane’s successor, 
if the latter should die. 

The text of the agreement, ex- 
posing Dulles and revealing the 
real owners of the Besch company, 
was found in Germany after the 


‘war. 

The story is told by Russ 
‘Nixon, former high official of the 
American Military Government in 
Germany, who is legislative agent 
‘of the United Electrical ‘Workers 


1945 But the AMC's investigators 
kept digging. They finally. found 
the records in a secret cache be- 
hind an 18-inch —— es 
wall in Stuttgart. 

ulles’ a nts with his Bosch 
clients anf -the facts about the 
Nazi-control of the American sub- 
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Marzani Placed in 
Solitary, Denied 


Usual Cut 


Carl Marzani, victim of the Truman witchhunt, has been 
confinement and deprived of bis accrued 
id behavior, the 


placed in solit 
time off for 
- day. The vindictive order by the 


authorities of the Danbury Fed- @ie 
eral Penitentiary followed the re- [7#73 
cent refusal of the Federal Board #f% 

of Parole to grant Marzani a parole. Gee 
In effect, it means a new sentence ff pyre 


of six months. 


Marzani, who received a one to 


- three years’ term, has served about 4 Pik 


a year and a half, and was en- 
titled to six months off thus far. 


The punitive action against Mar. 
zani, allegedly based on his violat- 
ing the rules by sending out of 
prison portions of a book he is 
writing, was seen as an attempt 
to explain why Marzani continues 
to be held as a political prisoner 
while former Reps. Andrew May 
and J. Parnell Thomas, both jailecl 
for defrauding the U.S., have been 
released. 

Federal authorities seized on 
the excuse of Marzanis alleged 
infraction even though he had ob- 
tained permission to write what he 
was writing inside the prison. 

George Killinger, director ot the 
Parole Board, had earlier admitted 
that Marzani was a “brilliant fel- 
low,” doing a “good job”. in his 
assigned prison job. 


M 

Mthe cancellation of Marzanis time 
Marzani is serving. his sentence| off, as well as requests that his 

on the full 11 counts listed in the! parole be granted. 


in Term 
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Worker learned yester- 


BP ree 3 


x 


government's indictment, despite 
the fact that nine of the 11 were 
tossed out by the Court of Ap- 
peals. The Supreme Court twice 
split, 4-4 oin the Marzani case. 
Civil Rights Congress spokes- 
men yestegjay urged wide protests 
to Parole: Board chief Killinger 
and to Attorney General J. Howard 
cGrath in Washington against 


UE Convention Upheld 
Union's Progressive Traditions 


(Continued from Page 4) 
who call upon labor to sacrifice. 
* 


ONE STORY that particularly 
hit home was from a delegate of 
the Ingersoll-Rand plant in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., struck several days 
before the Korea war broke out. 
When the Navy came with a plea 
for certain pumps, the strike com- 
mittee sent in thg needed workers 
to turn them out, When another 
similar call came in from another 
war .agency, and the leaders were 
ready to turn out another order of 
pumps, the rank and file strikers 
voted against it on the ground that 
it was time the employer showed 
some “ patriotism” and settled. 

It was only ten weeks later that 
the company settled. It was ten 
weeks of the most hysterical red- 
baiting those workers ever en- 
countered with newspapers scream- 
ing the strike was “inspired by 
Moscow.” 

“Well, we have been back.in the 
plant fer a week and a half,” said 
delegate Finney of the local, “and 
these pumps, over which they were 
hollering so much, are still there, 
untouched.” 

The general tone of the dis- 
cussion was to warn against effocts 
of the profiteers and union-busters 
to take advantage of the Koreawar. 

The wage resolutien resolved to: 

* 

“1; REJECT and appose wag: 
freezes of any kind from any: 
source. 

“2. Reject.and oppose long term 


“model clause” for minority rights 
adopted at the Chicago Negro La- 
bor Conference, and. placed a full 
time secretary in charge of its en- 
larged FEPC body to press the, 
drive for 4t. 

Delegates did not fear to turn 
the flash-light on the bad spots. 
On the other hand, the delegates 
from. the Farm Equipment divi- 
sion. a large number among them 
Negroes, including top officers, 
cited some fine examples for FEPC 
in their plants. : 


THE LENGTHY FEPC resolu- 
tion directed the union to seek in- 
clusion of ‘the “Model Clause” in 
all contracts barring discrimination 
in: hiring or layoff “because of 
color, race, sex, age, martial status, 
religious or political beliefs”; to 
support a training and upgrading 
program in all fields to advance 
Negro and other minority grdups 
into skilled catagories; and to de- 


phases of the Negro -rights and 
FEPC ‘fight nationally and on a 
local level. 

The program also covers the 
union’s internal life.on FEPC, It 
called for ee ne and 

romoting Negro ership in 

loathe districts, staff and national 
GEB as our monument to UE 
democracy, fraternity and equal- 
ity.” 

On the question of civil rights, 
the UE convention was sensitive 
‘from the ‘start. A resolution calling 
on Truman to veto the McCarran 
Bill was its very first act, The }4- 
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agreement with miserly yeariy 
wage increases on the un- 
limited right of the corporations to 


“3. Reject and oppose so-called 
cost-of-living escalator clauses.” 

The resolution. called<on all 
locals to press for raises and to 
unite with workers still outside 
VE ranks for such common aims. 

The eonvention session on fair 
practices, Negro women’s righis . 


undoubtedly set a new mark for the |.¢; 


labor movement. The discussion 


was in the main a self-critical ex- 
‘amination. .A couple of months iti 


before the convention, the UE be- 


. gnizec 
'that the failure of the labor move- 


point resolution, passed with only 
two votes in opposition, recognized 


ment to rally in defense of the 
rights of the Communists has led 
now to persecution of others and 
to the McCarran Law. 


velop a legislative program for all| _ 


- |pending a 


- 
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War Spread Feared © 


By Joseph Starobin 


ders to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
to stop at the 38th Parallel, and 


#2. .|seek a truce with the Korean Peo- 


ple's Republic. 

President Truman has said that 
the decision is up to the UN. But 
the prior question is what Ameri- 
can policy proposes to do. 

For the UN can either provide 
the occasion for the United States 
to get off the hook in Korea, and 
open the way to a political settle- 
ment, or it could be gotten to con- 
tinue as the cloak fer the Penta- 
gon-White House ambitions. 

* 

MOST OF the current specula- 
tions at Flushing Meadows is bas- 
ed on the assumption that the 
United States is certain to win, and 
win quickly in Korea. True, the 
military ‘situation has changed 
drastically in the past two weeks. 
But it is now’ probable that the 
Korean people have -enough 
strength to organize themselves for 
prolonged guerilla resistance in 
the southern part of the peninsula, 
while the main Korean armies have 
the chance to regroup themselves 
and fortify their position in the 
north. 

Thus, the immediate choice in 
Korea is either a truce, based on 
respect for the 38th parallel, or a 
prolonged, bitter, crue] and brutal 
warfare in which the United States 
would have on its hands a com- 
bination of what's been facing the 
French and British imperialists in 
Malaya and Indo-China. 

The decision rests with the State 
De~rtment and the Pentagon. 


It 38th Line Crossed 
As the UN General Assembly ‘settles down to its six-comm 


agenda, the biggest single question is Korea. And wrapped 


problem of whether the Truman Administra 
Korea, or whether it will give or-@— 


7 
: 
. 


ittee debate on a 75-item: 
up in that is the underlying 


tion is going to try to fight its way into all of 


the proposals now floating arouna 
the United Nations don’t have too 
much meaning. 
* ? 

FOR EXAMPLE, Great Britain 
is known to be showing a draft 
proposal around under which the 
United Nations would supérvise an 
election in Korea, with Far Eastern 
countries like India, Australia 
Siam and the Philippines as UN 
supervisors. 


American sources have also 


_|hinted at what Walter Lippmann 


proposed a week ago: that occupa- 
tion forces in Korea should not be 
American, but consist of armed 
forces from some American satel- 
lites in the Pacific. Having as- 
saulted the Korean people with its 
-own forces, American imperialism 
would cynically shift the burden 
of oppression to -others. rs 

But all this is premature, to say 
the least. It does not answer the 
question of whether the United 
States intends to try to occupy the 
whole peninsula, risking trouble 
with China, for example, or 
whether it will seek a truce with 
the Korean People’s Republic at 
Pyongvang and agree to a cease- 
fire order. 

A cease-fire order, recognizing 
the 38th paarllel, would have “to 
mean a readiness to take up dis- 
cussions with China .and the Soviet 
Union approximately where they 
were left off two years ago when 
American-Soviet negotiations broke 


down. And that could open the 


way to a different role for the UN 


_ 
>t 
a 


And until that decision is made, than merely 


the rubber-stamp for. 


' “.merican aggression>in Korea that 
it is now. 


¥ 

- THUS, THERE are two ques- 
tions which have priority over all 
discussions of the Korea’s future: 
v hether Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will be firmly ordered to halt op- 
erations at the 38th parallel: and 
‘whether Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is ready to talk begin dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet spokesmen at : the 
UN have said relatively little about 
Korea itself. Andrei Vishinsky, the 
Soviet foreign minister, placed the 
broad question of seeking peaceful 
solutions and rejecting the path of 
war before the UN in his ovening 
debate; and last Monday, the dep- 
uty foreign minister, Jacob Malik, 
took the occasion of a visit from 
the Maryland Peace Committee to 
reemphasize the Soviet interest in 
peace. 

Malik answered “yes” to four 
questions on outlawing the bomb, 
mediation in Korea, ~ top-level 
American-Soviet discussions, and 
greater cultural interchange among 
peoples. 

But the main point was general: 
it was an expression of readiness 
to talk. And that is natural. For 
the United States has yet to show 
by its concrete military behavior in: 
Korea that it has made the choice 
between the unlimited aim of 
militarily dominating Korea, or 
the limited aim of seeking a po- 
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litical agreement. Until that is 


~ 


Mexico City during a recent citywide peace mobilization. 


David ‘Alfaro Siqueiros (left), famous Mexican painter, and Gen. Heriberto Jara, former Sec- 
retary of the Navy of Mexico, collect signatures for the Stockholm Peace Appeal ‘at a street corner in 


in their right to work and on their 
rights of free speech under the con- 
stitution.” 

The resolution lists the most 
common points a CIO or AFL un- 
ion today lists under the headin 
of civil righis, But in addition, it 
lists and stressed other points re- 
lated to “persecution based solely 
on political thoughts and teachings 
and not on acts.” Those includes 
demand for: 

“The right to speak for and ad- 
vocate peace. 

“The end of political persecution 
and witchhunts, including inquisi- 
tion and contempt proceedings by 
congressional committees. ; 

“The sting of seasonable bail! 

in political and 
anti-labor cases.” | 


Companion resolutions pledged’ 


the fight to smash the frameup of 


) 


secretary-treasurer Julius 
and organization director 
James’ J. Matles, 


: : 
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union to; adopt the 


| |~ Fhe,convention,alse voted unagi-|4 
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FEMUR RE Diy) ae te qh iets 


full financial and moral support for| ; 


October will be celebrated as 
UN Month by the more than 25: 


city Labor Peace Committees 
and 250 shop and lecal union 


Peace. Meetings, leaflets, ap- 
peals to the United Natiens will 
focus during the month on peace- 
ful solutions to the current world. 
problems threatening a new war. 


mous support for Harry Bridges 
and Joe Weber, the latter.a veteran 


and deportation. 


olutions was ‘one favoring 


the UE’s own group of leaders, in-| elected 


ie 


ilder of the CIO eper (oy 
Among the other significant res-j 


Labor Peace Bodies Set Oct. as UN Month 


Such solutions as the seating of 
People’s China in the UN; me- 
diation in Korea; U. 5S.-Soviet 


banning of the atombomb. The 
highpoint of UN Menth activities 
will be UN Day, Oct. 24, at 
which time, Labor Peace groups 
are scheduled toa hold mass 
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In Beloved Memory 
IRVING E: PODOLSKY 
killed in action 
September 28, 1944 


- RUTH, TOM & ILSA 
MOTHER &x DAD 
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--Homes tor Negroes 


DETROIT. — Prices on construction materials have zoomed 50 to 75 percent higher 
here than in New York since the Truman war against Korea. This bas halted the construc: 


tion of some of the 2,300 low-cost housin 
is in face of the fact that 100,000°% 


families seek any type of place 
to live in Detroit. They “live” at 
present either: doubled up, with 
relatives or friends or as in some 
cases already found, families with 
children sleep in abandoned auto- 
mcbiles 


The P:blic Housing Adminis. 
tration ‘: a recent stacement re- 
vealed that construction nad to be 
halted on a project, the Douglass, 
because of high construction costs, 


g units being built mostly by federal funds. This 


due to the war in Korea. | 


The PHA said: 

“Construction cost index figures 
show that Detroit construction 
costs were out of line betore the 
Korean crisis started and they ap- 
pear to be more vut of line since 
the Korean crisis. As evidence of 
this we find that in July, atter the 
Korean crisis had made itself felt, 
the New York Housing Authority 
received ep hid on a prin ment 


Workers Back 
Negro Leader 
Cobo Attacked © 


DETROIT.—Viciously anti-Negro, Mayor Albert E. Cobo, 


reached a new low this week 


when he had his Gestapo-like 


“loyalty board” cite Thomas Coleman, Negro leader of city 


workers, as “subversive.” 
Cobo was supported in his elec- 
tion as Mayor by the “Improve- 
ment Associations,” which are 
thinly disuguised fronts for the Ku 
Klux Klan. 
The citing of Coleman, a leader 
of the United Public Workers, 
follows the anti-Negro pattern of 
the Cobo administration. This pat- 
tern was shown again recently 
when Cobo invoked the anti-union 
Hutchinson Act against 2,000 
sanitation workers, 1,800 of whom 
were Negrges, after they had de- 
monstrated for a wage increase. It 
was the first time in the city’s 
history the Hutchinson Act was 
invoked. - 
The pattern was further shown 
when Coieman was accused of 
such “subversive” acts as wiring 
Thomas Dewey protesting jimcrow 
in Owosso, and picketing the Book 
Cadillac Hotel because they re- 
fused to rent a room to Paul 
Robeson. 
Coleman was also “accused” of 
going to a concert at which Paul 
Robeson sang. Negro and white 
workers who also attended Robe- 
son concerts and protested jimcrow 
have expressed astonishment and 
anger at the white-supremacist 
charges against Coleman. “We are 
_ all Communists according to these 
charges, people are saying. 
The charges are’ taken trom the 
mye red squad files, which group 

as a 1s Beagoer of anti-Negro 
and anti-labor activities. 

Coleman, was singled out not 
only because of anti-Negro hatred 
on the part of Cobo, but also be- 
cause of Coleman’s leading part in 
struggle of the sanitation workers 
for a -20 cent an hour wage in- 
crease. . 

The stwards of the UPW in a 
special ‘meeting voted unanimouslv 
to back Coleman, set up a defense 
committee, ordered the retaining 


of legal aid and provided financial 
assistance. 

Mort Furay, regional director, 
Dan Swart, organizational director 


ooo 


! 


Auto Radio 


@— 


and Louis Segadelli, president of 
the Detroit Joint Board, as white 
leaders of the union, said thev 
would spare no effort to defend 
their Negro fellow officer from 
Cobos Dixiecrat-like persecution. 


prowct in New York at #14 °C a 
room.” 

The PHA then admits that bids 
were far in excess of $2,500 per 
room, the statutory limit, here in 
Detroit. 

As a result the Douglass proj- 
ect, a Negro project, had to be 
halted oe g still remains so. 

Yet the Cobo Administration 
which conducts hourly and dail 
gestapo investigations against sick 


people on public welfare and 


knows all about this attempt at 
exorbitant profiteering by con- 
struction suppliers, maks not a 


single move to investigate. 


The reason is pretty obvious. 
Cobo, when he ran for Mayor and 
since has been the sworn foe of 
building low cost public housing 


‘on vacant land, which the city 


abounds with on the outskirts. He 
proposes to clear slum areas at 
city expense, then sell the land 
to real estate sharks for private 
building. 

One additional favor the Cobo 
City Hall gang does for the real 
estate sharks is that they now 
move to lift rent controls in the 
city will bring a _ flood of 
rent increases the least of which 
will be a 75 percent increase in 
all rents by landlords. 


Add War Casvalties' 
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“FORD 


MICHIGAN 


<G AUTOTOWN ALLEY 


THE OLD-TIMER 


FACTS‘ 


STRANGE COMPANY Ellsworth Hanlon, former PAC direc- 
tor of Ford Local 600, keeps when he hob-hobs around with the 
Ford Motor Co.-endorsed movement to recall Mayor Hubbard of 
Dearborn. Carl Stellato, president of the local, had to fire Hanlon. 

After all, things can’t be just that bare-faced when you are 
supposed to be a “leader” of the workers. Also a little matter of 
who runs what in Dearborn is tied in with this recall, and we just 


don't mean legislation at City Hall. 
? a 


THE CHIEF CANARY that will sing in the frameup of the 
five shop leaders whom Stellato wants to oust at Ford 600, because 


he can’s oust them any other way, will not surprise anyone. 


He is 


already blabbing about where he is being briefed plus. com- 
plaining about parking around the Federal Building. 


Joe McCusker, regional director, West Side, and leading light 
in the clarical-fascist ACTU, slated for the skids by the Reuther 


hatchet man,. comes next convention. 


Two aspirants already have 


their hats in the ring, Tommy Thompson, former president of 600, 


and Carl Stellato, present president. 


The latter is saying “who, 


mer but will make the decision close to election time. 
Oo eo °e 


EMIL MAZEY, UAW secretary-treasurer, and Walter Reu- 
ther both have ambassadors operating in Local 600 with the same 
idea as the ACTU; keep an eye on Stellato and watch the trends. 
One of the ambassadors has a long police record. 


WHY DOESN’T Walter Reuther tell what happened when he 


met with young Ford and Bugas on Aug. 23. 


Not as he claims in 


speeches on the Aug. 30. Was the, 23rd the day the company 
offered the straight Chrysler 10 cents with a re-opener Jan. 1, 1951? 
Did Reuther come back and say he wanted the GM formula of 


no strike, wage freeze, escalator, 


five-year deal? Of course Stel- 


lato “can't tell.” He is reported saying the redhead did it all alone. 
There will be lots more blaming. Reuther as the next elections 


approach. 


SITDOWN AT GM PLANT 


HALTS SPEEDUP TRY 


DETROIT.—GM workers on the! 


over an hour protesting the com- 


main production. line at Detroit) pany’s kicking up production 20 


Transmission plant sat down for 


Police Brutality Hits 
New High Under Boos 


DETROIT. — Police brutality reached new heights here when cops seized a Negro 


ber Ray Haskell who protested. 


M. Curington, got a paper from a 
clerk at the Michigan Unemploy- 


ment Compensation office to read 
it to her attorney over a pay phone. 

The MUCC office staff admitted 
they had given Mrs. Curington the 
paper, but yet called the cops who 
dragged her out »f a phone booth 


The Negro woman, Mrs. Pearley® 


into a private office, twisted her 
arms and finally handcuffed her. 


woman in a phone booth, twisted her arms and then arrested a white worker, UAW mein- 


Haskell, was in the MUCC sta- 
tion saw the brutal manhandling of 
the Negro woman and along with 
others protestéd. He was arrested 
and taken to the station with Mrs. 
Curingtom. He was held for almost 
24 hours on a variety of charges. 
Early the next morning the 
police told him that he would be 


held for 72 hours until the “police 
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red squad looked him over.” 

During this time hourly barrages 
of protests and several community 
delegations of Negro and whites 
went to authorities demanding 
Haskell’s release. They finally won 
his release on a writ. 


The entire case has become a 
major community issue because of 
the brutality of the police, their 
attempts. now to frame Haskell and 
their exposure of venom against 
someone who is white who comes 
to the defense of a Negro woman 
peing brutally manhandled. The 
local Negro press gave the story 
top play. 

Police brutality is not lessened. 
Police Commissioner George Boos, 
appointed. by Mayor Cobo is 
a former Secret Service man who 
was bodyguard for Thomas Dewev 
in the 1948 election campaign. He 
is reputed to have been a close 
~ of Harry Bennett; one time 

ead of the notorious Ford’ Service 


' Dept, 
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jobs an hour. 

When the company sought to 
divide the sitdowners’ ranks by 
trying to order certain workers 
home, they were met with solid re- 
sistance. Thwarted in that, the 


company turned off the lights and 
the men left and went to the 
union hall. 


There they waited till 2:30 p.m. 
then went to the plant gates with 
picket signs. They were told after 
picketing for a while by. their 
president John Mitchell, that the 
company had agreed to put on 
extra men. 


The next day the company did 
put on extra men, taking them 
according to some reports, from 
other departments which had 
piled up surplus stock and work. 

Later the company disciplined 
the union committeeman in that 
department and the union vice 
president by giving them a 30-day 
layoff. Another committeeman not 
working in the department, it's re- 
ported, also got.a layoff. 


Onnie Mannika 


Mourned in UP 

The Upper Peninsular lost a 
stout fighter for the people when 
Onnie A. Mannike died in Iron- 
wood, Mich. Mannika was born in 
the U. P. March 14, 1912. He 
spent his entire life there and was 
known as a fighter and leader in 
the union and cooperative move- 
ments. 

He helped to organ‘ze the lum- 
ber workers, was beaten up by the 
state police during that struggle. 
Later he entered the cooperative 
movement as a truck driver and 
then manager of a store. 

His many friends mourn the loss 
of a stalwart fighter, a man of the 
people. He leaves a wife and two 
children, 
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| Lucas-- Judas 
In the Senate 


IN HISTORY'S record of shameful and cowardly 
acts, of demagogic and treacherous betrayals, Sen. 
Scott Lucas of Illinois has won himself an enduring 
niche. 

His performance on the McCarran-Kilgore Bill 
puts him in the despised company of Judas, Benedict 
Arnold and Quisling. The people of Illinois must now 
know that they are represented in the Senate by a 


man who, in a crucial hour, is ready and willing to sell 


their freedom! 

President Truman felt compelled to acknowledge 
the thundering protests against this monstrous bill. 
His veto message was a gesture of recognition that 
the people will never let it remain on the books. 

However, Lucas, the Democratic Party’s Majority 
Leader in the Senate, rammed the bill through. He 
acted on brutal defiance of the people. He made no 
pretense of failure to understand that he was insuring 
the passage of a police-state bill. 


* 


ACTUALLY, this act was a grand climax'to Lucas’ 
unsavory career in politics. It was the culmination of 
a record of betrayal which included his treachery on 
civil rights, his sell-out on Taft-Hartley repeal, his 
ready support of every feature of the disastrous Tru- 
man war program. | 

In the twisted thinking of Sen. Lucas, he was 
trading-American liberty for his own reelection. For 
this is a man half-crazed with the idea that he will 
not be a Senator in the next session of Congress. 

In desperation he clutched at the mistaken notion 
that somehow passage of this monstrous bill will save 
him. His crafty opponent, Everett Dirksen, has suc- 
ceeded in drawing Lucas into a suicidal contest. Lucas 
is trying to prove he is equally vicious, equally re- 
actionary. His performance is very convincing! 

Now that he has shown himself once again, what 
about those labor officials and liberals who have 
pledged him their support? What about the AFL 
and CIO chieftains, the ADA leaders, the Democratic 
hangers-on who no longer have anything to hang by? 

Are they going to continue their allegiance to a 
man who has personally, and through his party, dealt 
labor and the Negro people and the common people 
of America this knife-thrust in the back? 


* 


THERE must be a vigorous and wholesale re- 
pudiation of Lucas by every honest person who ever 
supported him! There must be a full and open recog- 
nition that Lucas is no better than Dirksen! There 
must be an unfolding of some things that Lucas never 
dreamed of in his reckless game of retaining power by 
courting fascism! , 

The next days and weeks must see the rise of a 

_ great movement for the repeal of the McCarran-Kil- 
gore Bill. 

This movement must be broad—even beyond the 
many groupings of people who spoke out against pas- 
sage of the bill. It must encompass the hundreds of 
thousands in our own state who refused to believe 
until now that “it could happen here.” It must swell 
to include those who continued to pin their faith, 
somehow, in the Lucasas—in spite of every warning. 


In the name of Freedom, we pledge that this fight 


is far from over! There is no time for pessimism—only . 


for work. There is a great struggle to be built out of 
the anger and unity of the people. TE 3 

_ There is a winning fight to be made that will 
‘deposit the McCarran-Kilgere Bill—and the Lucases— 


and the Dirksens—in the garbage dump of history! 


Communists Explain 


Stand on M-K Law — 


CHICAGO.—Claude Lightfoot, Executive Secretary of the Communist Party of Illinois, 
this week defined the partys future plans on the McCarran-Kilgore Act in terms of (a) 


non-compliance and (b) repeal. “At a 


@o---- 


refusal of all Communists to reg- 
ister under the provisions of the 
new law: 


1—“For our party to comply 
would mean an acceptance of this 
attempt to destroy the Bill of 
Rights. and would disarm the 
American people in the fight 
against fascism.” 

2—“We do not consider ourselves 
subversive or foreign agents—and 
registration under this law would 
be tantamount to saying that we 
are.” 
3—“We refuse to expose our 
people to persecution and black- 
listing.” 

7 
LIGHTFOOT declared further 


| * ae . 
a, 


f% ready in the 
process of for- 
mation which 
will “veto, nul- 
lify “and repeal 
this vicious 
law.” 
et “We Com- 
po munists pledge 
—- to work with 
this movement,” he, said; “letting 
nothing stand in the way of unity 
on this issue and submerging all 
differences in favor of a common 
stand to repeal the McCarran-Kil- | 
gore law.” 

Lightfoot remarked that there 
has been a sad awakening for some | 
people who wanted to nullify only 
the rights of the Communist Party. 


* 


“THIS new law, with its sweep: | 
ing provisions against broad sec- 
tions of the people, proves again 
that civil rights are indivisible, | 
said Lightfoot. “Any attempt to| 
deprive the Communists of their| 


rights can lead only to the demoli-: 


tion of the rights of other groups.” 
Lightfoot made a detailed expla- 
nation of why the Communists 
would refuse to register, declaring 
that “this new law represents a 
qualitative leap in the direction 
of fascism in the United States.” 
In answer to a query by re- 
porters, Lightfoot stated: “Those 
who do register—if any do—will be 
acting as individuals, not as Com- 


munists.” 
= 


LIGHTFOOT stressed the need 
for the broadest unity in the strug- 
e for the repeal of the bill, 
inking this up with many other 
aspects of the fight for civil rights 
in America today. | 
“Our party has _ consistently 
warned of the fascist danger,” he 
said, “The American people, while 
deeply conscious of their dem- 
ocratic rights, have not understood 
all the consequences that flow 
from a measure like the McCarran- 
Kilgore Bill. 
or have they been fully aware 


press conference here, 


he gave these reasons for the 


12 Communist leaders was cut 
from the same pattern.” 


* 


HE POINTED out, however, 
that the passage of the McCarran- 
Kilgore Bill “did much to awaken 
and arouse people who heretofore 
have considered such things im- 
possible and who refused to be- 
lieve that a fascist danger exists in 
America.” 

Lightfoot declared that Pres- 
ident Truman found it necessary 
to repeat the “damning _indjct- 
ment’ against this legislation which 
has been voiced by the people. 
“However,” he said, “it was a mat- 
ter of expediency that Truman 
vetoed the bill.” 

The Communist leader warned 
against any illusions ..that the 
punitive provisions of the bill will 


be automatically nullified in prac- 
tice or that there are years 7 res- 
pite before they will be brought 
into play. 

* 


“THE PEOPLE must be warn- 
ed,’ he said, “that there will be 
attempts made when Congress re- 
convenes to amend. this law in 
order to make it ‘workable’—which 
means to eliminate whatever re- 
course the people may have in the 
courts.” 


He declared that goal of. the 
movement against this measure 


must be “clear, unified and single- 
minded.” 


“This law must not be amended, 
nor can any other police-state 
measure be substituted for it,” he 
declared, “the objective must be 
full and outright repeal.” 
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A tiny Korean boy is shown being searched for arms by one « 
of MacArthur's men, in a New York Times photograph, reproduced 


here. The picture 


Aug. 29 Considine reported 


gsters.” He said that “it is a kind of 
ay some of their minds, too.” 


achs of Americans and: turns 


of ‘the ‘fact ‘the indictatent of ‘the 


recalls the dispatch filed by Hearst 
Bob Considine from Korea... Writing in the Journal-A 
: “Our men have 


ent 


i of 
to kill a lot of 
war that turns the 
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Marshall Fires Gun for UMT — 


As First Action, New Defense Secretary Demands Conscription 


By Louise Mitchell 
~ The opening gun 


in the iiiive to clamp a universal military 


training on the youth of the 


land has been fired by Gen. George C. Marshall, newly-appointed Secretary of Defense. 
President Truman od already declared himself for the militarization ek al and Con- 


gress is expected to deal with the@— 
issue at the next session. 

In the first address of his new 
post . Marshall,, who has long sup- 
ported UMT, applauded the pro- 
gram and went so far as to criticize 
the founding fathers for refusing 
to institute military ‘training. 

The Defense overlook- 
ed the fact that the founding 
fathers were forming a nation for 
peace and not for policing the 


whole world. 
* 


THE STRONGEST and loudest 
supporters of [UMT have always 
been the industrialists, bankers, 
generals and the politicians who 
speak for them. -And it was Mar- 
shall, himself, who -was the -first to 
testify for UMT before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, when 
he was Secretary of State two years 
ago. 

“He was followed by the late 
Defense Secretary Forrestal whose 
mania about “reds- under every 
bed” finally drove him to suicide. 


Army, Navy, Air Force, and after 
them, the gerierals and admirals. 
Bernard tat and other Wall 
Stree: figures followed, as did the 
Chamber of Commerce spokesmen 
and American +a trioteers.’ 
But the little e, like the 
founding fathers, = 4 okeae Op- 
posed the militarization ‘of the 
youth. It was this universal oppo- 
sition to UMT that has kept it 
from becoming & law of the land. 


* 


eral kendred religious, farm youth, 
Negro labor and civic organizations 
testified in opposition to UMT.at 
the Senate -hearing. The most 


of World War II. The church 
spokesmen, including entire de- 
nominations:. like Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Episcopals have been) 
uncompromising in their opposi- 
tion. A Catholic Archbishop, Den- 
nis Cardinal Doughter of Phila- 
idelphia sent a statement to Con- 


Then came the secretaries of the 


gress #8 opposing a UMT bill. Labor. 


vigorous were the youth, veterans = 3 


REPRESENTATIVES for sev- 


GEN. 


leaders like AFL president William 
Green, opposed UMT but sup- 
ported the draft. The CIO strad- 
dled, but most of the labor men 
and women denounced all forms 
of conscription. 


MARSHALL 


TO SEND FRIENDSHIP MEDICAL CARGO TO CHINA 


Training to bring up the new China. To help the youth of China win good health, John T. Mc- 
Manus, general manager of the weekly National Guardian, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of 


Los Angeles, 


Calif., and Olive Van Horn, former YWCA worker, have appealed for a Columbus Day 


(Oct. 12) Friendship Cargo for China shipment of medical aid to be shipped next month to the China 


Welfare Institute of Shanghai, whose chairman is ‘Madame Sun Yat-sen. 


Funds for Friendship Cargo 


should be sent te China Welfare Appeal, Inc., 439 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Today | Was Sentenced to Death’ 


Negro Officer's Hometown Asks Questions on Court Martial 


By Abner W. Berry 


On Sept. 6, last, a 32-year-old Megro first lieutenant began a letter to his wife with 


the following: 


“Today I was sentenced to death by court-martial.” That was the first word 


his family and the wii had had of him since his outfit, the 24th regiment of the 25th 


Division had captured Yechon®— 
and had moved on to ane 
where the going was des 

Lieut. Leon® A. : 
York, Pa., Negro wha had ,planned 
an army career following service 
with the famed 92nd Division in 
Italy during World War Hl, was} 
given an ‘egy in the Yongdung 
fighting last July which he _ al- 
legedly failed to obey. It was on| egal 
that slesaal that he was court- 
martialed. 


* 


* 


IN THE LETTER to his wile, 
mother ‘tof two small children, he 
explained that to have earried out 
the disputed order “would. have 
led me and 12 other men to certain 
death.” 

Backing up the Hieutenant’ : 
claims; a reporter _in the enrrent 
— of the Chicago Defender, a 

gro weekly, recalled that during 
iy furious mid-July Korea ay 
ing “detachments were beinc fed : 
tc the enemy piecemeal.” 

“I believe “with all my heart,” 
Lieut. Gilbert wrete - his wife, 


Gi the 


I was under at the .time. If it had 
not been for you and the children, 
the|1 would have gone willingly, but 
a man. seems to place his family 
gir lgg in these matters.” 

Mrs. Gilbert, the former Kay 
‘Fuller, was in Tokyo at the time 
she received that tter. She im- 
heer gers flew to America to get 

for her husband as he 
‘had asked. The entire city of York 
was shocked. The local VFW 
Post, Amvets and the American 


g his i 
tion on the basis of Lieut. Gil- 


bert’s war record. Congressman 
Lind; in whose district York is lo- 
cated, des Mrs. Gilbert's plea to 
the White House and to the Pen- 
| tagon. 

: Brigadier General Charles May- 
lan, it is reported, has been as- 
isigned to investigate the case. 

* 
LAST SUNDAY all of York 


“that you will understand the strain. 


_ oth mentally | and -physcially : that! 


iS Riu iso mids 4p 


In the Bronx, Abe Hillman, 
chairman of the local Civil Rights 
Congress chapter, wrote to the 
President requesting a stay of ex- 
ecution and investigation on the 
basis of reports and Lieut. Gilbert’ $ 
record, 

A correspondent of the Balti- 


more Afro-American, wrote in that|} 


papers September 23 issue that a 
Negro lieutenant was being court- 
martialed for misconduct before 
the enemy. The name of the officer 
was not given but events since 
have revealed him to be Lieut. 
Gilbert. The Afro-American writer 
described the officer's arrest as an 
accidental catch out of the many 
officers who retreated during the 


tough ‘going. 


MRS. GILBERT told reporter: 
that her husband's letters “stat: 
that the fighting was terribly har: 
and that the men were tired an: 
hungrv. He was too weak and sic 
to lead the squad, besides he kne_ | 
the mission was suicidal.” 


te: Senora Negro corres | ‘nd 
Ce 


5 oeecomrid on Fage6)’ 


tho tie fe a)’ 


as its riational secretary. 


scanning the Vews 


Photoofan‘Enemy. 


Gen. _MacArthur’s troops eniaied Seoul. But it wasn’t like 
the applauded entries into Rome or Paris in the last war. Seoul 
was a destroyed city, its inhabitants resisting fiercehy ffom house 
to house, room to room. Most revealing comment was an Associated 
Préss photo showing an MP searching a frightened-looking child for 
weapons. . . . Despite the entry into Seoul, the colonial liberation 
movements were gathering g strength. Not the least sign of it was 
right in MacArthur's favorite “domairi,’ the Philippines, where it was 

admitted by State Department and Pentagon officials, the workers 
al peasants, led by the Huks, were rocking the puppet government 
to its heels. . . . Gov. Dewey shocked the world an exhibition 
verging on hoodlumism when he publicly insulted Soviet ‘ repre- 
sentatives at a banquet given by New York City for UN delegates. 
Trygve Lie asked fee Mayor Impellitteri to apologize but the 
mayor ducked. . . . First result of the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ 


conference was an inérease in arms taxation for the people of 


France. The French taxpayer was already paying 30 percent more 
in taxes than the average American. . . . In the Soviet Union a vast 
new waterway project was announced, to link that entire vast nation 
with a network of canals — with no increase in taxes. . . . The work- 
ers of Australia refuse to be cowed by that country’s version of the 
McCarran law. The big Ironworkers Union elected a Communist 


-* 


Pharmacist Hoover 


Passage of the McCarran Act netted one volunteer who offered 
to sign under. its registration provisions. He was = 
Rev. Claude Williams, offering to register as a 

foreign agent of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” .. . 

All workers will take a government-ordered wage- 

cut this week when the new 20 percent increase 

in withholding taxes goes into effect. More taxes 

were in the offing with an arms budget jacked up 

another $17 billion and with Congress having “no 

time” to enact an excess profits tax before ad- 

journing. . . . The FBI sought to recruit new 

volunteers: your corner druggist. J. Edgar Hoover 

asked the druggists to violate their professional 

ethics and send in reports on confidential conver- “™. HU?CHINSON 
sations with customers. . . . The 8lst Congress did nothing about 
health insurance or the shortage of doctors, but the Draft Board 
ordeyed the induction of 2,000 doctors and 500 dentists during the 
month of December. . . . While the people celebrated Bill of Rights 
Day by working to nullify and repeal the McCarran Act, Wall 
Street observed the day in characteristic manner by holding a 
perfunctory meeting—on Wall Street. 


Budenz Slipping 

The American Federation of Labor concluded its annual con- 
vention on a whimper, backtracking on wage demands and aban- 
doning even its traditional call for a shorter work-week. . . . Philip 
Murray issued a call for the CIO convention, to open in Chicago 
Nov. 20... . Prices took another jump this week, with wholesale 
prices increasing 7.5 percent between the beginning of the Korean 


(Continued on Page 6) 


of money in. payment for his 


Cromwell and two other law com- 
panies got $460,000 from the 
U. S. Government in an out-of- 
court settlement of a suit. The 
former Bosch owners were suing 
to recover properties seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian as enemy 
possessions during the war. 

Dulles, incidentally, was a mem- 
ber of the Vested Claims Board 
of the Alien Property -Custodian’s 
office that handled the properties. 

The scandal is obvious. 

Dulles still remains a delegate 
to the United Nations Genera] As- 
sembly, however. And he is still 
President Truman's paid foreign 
policy adviser. 


AMERICAN BOSCH was set 
set up by the Nazi financiers be-| 
ore the war to make Diesel en- 
aines and other fuel equipment 
from German patents. 

Robert Bosch, the head of the 
narent Nazi company, was a broth- 
er of Dr. Carl Bosch, the first 
chairman of the I. CG. Farben 
chemical trust of Germany, which 
made German’s death gas. 

The Bosch firm tried to distuise 
‘ts. German control in 1940 by a 
fake transfer of its properties to 
the Enskilada Bank of Stockholm. 
Sweden. The sale was denounced 
's a fake by the Department of 
fustice, however. And the U. S. 
‘overnment sold the company’s 

‘ock on the market in 1948: for 
7.760.000. 


‘The Swedish bank then sued. 


1¢ government, which js now 


however. 


ot AG mrss i atid) ah ; 


Nazi' interests; award-'sidiary’ 


Nazi Firm Paid Dulles — 
For Suit Against U. S. 


John Foster Dulles has just been awarded a large sum 


services to a Nazi-controlled 


company—the American Bosch Co. of Springfield, Mass. 


Dulles law firm of Sullivan &2— 


ed the plaintiffs the sum of $2.600,- 
000. Dulles and the other lawyers 
got $460,000 of this sum. 
* 
DULLES HAD represented the 


Nazi-controlled firm as a financial 
agent as well as an attorney for 
years. Thus Dulles put an Ameri- 
can face on the Bosch company 
after it was “sold” to the Swedish 
bank. He did this by —e 
an American banker, name 
George Murnane to “vote the 
stock at board meetings. 

The real contre] remained with 
Dulles and the actual owners, 
And a clause in the 
agreement provided that Dulles 
would name Mumane’s ‘successor, 
if the latter should die. 

The text of the agreement, ex- 
posing Dulles and revealing the 
real owners of the Bosch-campany, 
was found in Germany after the 
war. 

The story is told by Russ 
Nixon, former high official of the 
American Military Government in © 
Germany, who is legislative agent 
of the United Electrical Workers 
Union today. 

Nixon says that Bosch officials 
in Germany stoutly denied where 
the firm’s records were hidden in 
sang tlie, Shes. tea: f med 
kept di y to 

ae oo Sn a secret cache be- 
hind an: 18-inch air-raid shelter 
wall in Stuttgart. And the text of 
Dulles’ agi ts with his Bosch 


clients and the facts about the 


Nazi control of the American sub-_ 
eehates were , 


maytupoe 2 
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Marzani Placed in. 
Solitary, Denied 


in Term 


Carl Marzani, victim of the Truman witchhunt, has been 


placed in solit 
time off for 

day. The vindictive order by the 
authorities of the Danbury Fed- 
eral Penitentiary followed the re- 
cent refusal of the Federal Board 
of Parole to grant Marzani a parole. 


In effect, it means a new sentence j 


of six months. , 
Marzani, who reGeived a one to 


confinement and deprived of bis accrued 
behavior, the Daily Worker learned yester- 
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three years’ term, has served about es 
‘a year and.a_ half, and was en- AF 


titled to six months off thus far 

- The 
zani, y based on his violat- 
ing the -rules by sending out of 
prison portions of a book he is 
writing, was seen as an attempt 
to explain why Marzani continues 
to be held as a political prisoner 
while former Reps. Andrew May 
and J. Parnell Thomas, both jailes! 
for defrauding the U.S., have been 
released. 


Federal authorities seized on 
the excuse of Marzanis alleged 
infraction even though he had ob- 
tained permission to write what he 
was writing inside the prison. 

George Killinger, director ot the 
Parole Board, had earlier admitted 
that Marzani .was a “brilliant fel- 
low,” doing a “good job” in his 
.assigned prison job. 

Mayzani is serving his sentence 
on the full 11 counts listed in the 


itive action against Mar Baas 


MARZANI 


government’s indictment, despite 
the fact that nine of the 11 were 
tossed out by the Court of Ap- 
peals. The Supreme Court twice 
split, 4-4 oin the Marzani case. 

Civil Rights: Congress spokes- 
men yesterday urged wide protests 
to Parole Board chief Killinger 
and to Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath in’ Washington against 
the cancellation of Marzanis time 
off, as well as requests that Kis 
parole be granted. 


UE Convention Upheld 
Union's Progressive Traditions 


(Continued from Page 4) 
who call upon labor to sacrifice. 
* 


ONE STORY. that particularly 
hit home was from a delegate ot 
the Ingersoll-Rand plant in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., struck. several days 
before the Korea war broke out. 
When the Navy came with a plea 
for certain pumps, the strike com- 
mittee sent ih the. needed workers 
to turn them out, When another 
similar call came in from another 
war agency, and the leaders were 
ready to turn out another order of 
pumps, the rank and file strikers 
voted against it on the ground that 
it was time the employer showed 
some “ patriotism” and settled. 

Itswas only ten weeks later that 
the company settled. It was ten 
weeks of the most hysterical red-' 
baiting those workers ever en- 
countered with newspapers scream- 
ing the strike was “inspired by 
Moscow.” 

“Well, we have been back in the 
plant for a week a half,” said 
delegate Finney of the local, “and 
those pumps, over which they were 
hollering so much, are still there, 
untouched.” 

The general tone of the dis- 
cussion was to warn against efforts 
of the profiteers and union-busters 
to take advantage of the Kereawar. 

The wage resolution. resolved to: 

* 

“1. REJECT and oppose wage 
freezes of any kind frem any 
source. 

“2. Reject and oppose long term 
agreement with miserly yearly 
wage imcreases based on the un- 
limited right of the corporations te 

up. . e 

“3. Reject. and oppose so-called 

cost-of-living escalator clauses.” 

- The resolution called on all 
locals to press for raises and to 
unite with workers still outside 
UE ranks for such common aims. 

_ The nen session on on 
practices, Negro women’s rights. 
undoubtedly set. a new mark for.the 
labor. movement. The - discussion 
was in the main a ‘self-critical ex- 


| meen Negro 


“model @lause” for minority rights 
adopted at the Chicago Negro La- 
bor Conference, and placed a full 
time secretary in charge of its en- 


larged FEPC body to press the, 


drive for it. 

Delegates did not fear to turn, 
the flash-light on the bad spots. 
On the other hand, the delegates 
from the Farm Equipment divi- 
sion a large number among them 
Negtoes, including top officers, 
cited some fine examples for FEPC 
in their plants. : 

THE LENGTHY FEPT resolu- 
tion directed the union to seek in- 
clusion of the “Model Clause” in 
all contracts barring discrimination 
in hiring or lJayott “because ;of 
color, race, sex, age, martial status, 
religious or political beliefs’; to 
support a training and upgrading 
program in all fields to advance 
Negro and other minority groups 
into skilled catagories; and to. de- 
velop a legislative program for all 
phases of the Negro rights and 
FEPC fight nationally and on a 
local level. 

The program also covers the 
—, rene on FEPC. i 
ca or “developing, training an 

, Godaeshin in 
ocals, districts, staff and national 
GEB as our monument to UE 
democracy, fraternity and equa!- 


ity. 

On the question of civil rights, 
the UE convention was sensitive 
from the start. A resolition calling 
on Truman to veto the McCarran 
Bill was its very first act, The 14- 
point resolution, passed with only 
two votes in ition, recognized 


opposi 
‘that the failure of the labor move- 


ity tj |to get off the 


‘led on the assumption that the 


; same 
Emspa 

| James J. Matles, 

large’ "The convention'al¥o 
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As the UN General Assembly settles down to its six-committee debate on a 75-item 


agenda, the biggest single question is Korea. And wrapped 


problem of whether the Truman Administration is 
Korea, or whether it will give or-©— | 


ders to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
to stop at the 38th Parallel, and 
seek a truce with the Korean Peo- 
ple’s Republic. 

President Truman has said that 
the decision is up to the UN. But 
the prior question is what Ameri- 
can policy proposes to do. 

For the UN can either provide 
the occasion for ibe United States 

in Korea, and 
open the way to a political settle- 
ment, or it could be gotten to con- 
tinue as the cloak fer the Penta- 
gon-White House ambitions. 
* 

MOST OF the current specula- 

tions at Flushing Meadows is bas- 


United States is certain to win, and 
win quickly in Korea. True, the 
military situation has changed 
drastically in the past two weeks. 
But it is now probable tha! the 
Korean people have enough 
strength to organize themselves for 
prolonged guerilla resistance in 
the southern part of the peninsula, 
while the main Korean armies ‘have 
the chance to regroup themselves 
and fortify their position in the 
north. 

Thus, the immediate choice in 
Korea is either a truce, based on 
respect for the 38th parallel, or a 
prolonged, bitter, cruel and brutal 
warfare in which the United States 
would have on its hands a cem- 
bination of what's been facing the 
French and British imperialists in 
Malaya and Indo-China, — 

The decision rests with the State 


up in that is the underlying 


going to try to fight its way into all of 


And until that decisioneis made, 
the proposals now floating aruund 
the United Nations don’t have too 
much meaning. | 
| * 
FOR EXAMPLE, Great Britain 


is known to be showing a draft 


proposal around under which the 
United Nations would supervise an 
election in Korea, with Far Eastern 
countries like India, Australia 
Siam and the Philippines as UN 
supervisors. 

American sources have also 
hinted at what Walter Lippmann 
proposed a week ago: that occupa- 
tion forces in Korea should not be 
American, but consist of armed 
forces from some American satel- 
lites in the Pacific. Having as- 
saulted the Korean people with its 
own forces, American imperialism 
would cynically shift the burden 
of oppression to others. 

-But all this is premature, to say 
the least. It does not answer the 
question of whether the United 
States intends to try to occupy the 
whole peninsula, risking trouble 
with China, for example, or 
whether it will seek a truce with 
the Korean People’s Republic at 
Pyongvang and agree to a cease- 
fire order. 

A cease-fire order, recognizing 
the 38th paarllel, would have to 
mean a readiness to take un dis- 
cussions with China and the Soviet 
Union approximately where they 
were left off two years ago when 
American-Soviet negotiations broke 


Derortment and the Pentagon. 
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down. And that could open the 


way to a different role for the UN 


-” —_ 


~~ 


than merely the rubber-stamp for 


American aggression in Korea that 
it is now. 


- 
_ THUS, THERE are two ques- 
tions which have priority over all 
discussions of the Korea’s future: 
whether Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
will be firmly ordered to halt ‘op- 
erations at the 38th parallel; and 
whether Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is ready to talk begin dis- 
cussions with the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet spokesmen at the 
UN have said relatively little about 
Korea itself. Andréi Vishinsky, the 
Soviet foreign minister, placed the 
broad question of seeking peaceful 
solutions and rejecting the path of 
war before the UN in his opening 
debate; and last Monday, the dep- 
yy foreign minister, Jacob Malik, 

k the occasion of a visit from 
the Maryland Peace Committee to 
reemphasize the Soviet interest in 
peace. 

Malik answered “yes” to four 
questions on outlawing the bomb, 
mediation in Korea, top-level 
American-Soviet discussions, and 
greater cultural interchange among 
peoples. 

But the main point was general: 
it was an expression of readiress 
to talk. And that is natural. For 
the United ‘tates has yet to show 
by its concrete military behavior in 
Korea that it has made the choice 
between the unlimited aim of 
militarily dominating Korea, or 
the limited aim of seeking a po- 
litical agreement. Until that is 
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retary of the Navy of Mexico, cellect signatures for the Stockholm Peace Appeal at a street corner in 
Mexico City during a recent citywide peace mobilization. : 


in their right to work and on their 
rights of free speech under the con- 
stitution.” 

The resolution lists the most 
common points a CIO or AFL un- 
ion today lists under the heading 
of civil rights, But in addition, it 
lists and stressed other points re- 
lated to “persecution based solely 
on political thoughts and teachings 
and not on acts.” Those includes 
demand for: 


“The right to speak for and ad- 
vocate peace. : 

“The end of political persecution 
and witchhunts, including inquisi- 
tion and contempt proceedings by 
congressional committees. 


_ “The granting of reasonable bail 
pending cioaal in political and 
anti-labor cases.” 


Companien resolutions pledged 


full financial and moral support tor | 


the fight to smash the fre of 
the UE’s own group of leaders, in- 


' > 
: 


i. 
hig zionbrt 


secretary-treasurer Julius} 
and organization. director} y 
voted unani- | 


ba» 


Labor Peace Bodies 


October will be celebrated as 
UN Month by the more than 25 


city Labor Peace Committees 
and 250 shop and local union 
groups throughout the country, 
it was announced by the Na- 
tional Labor Conference fer 
Peace. Meetings, leaflets, ap- 
peals to the United Nations will 
focus during the month on peace- 
ful solutions to the current world 
problems threatening a new war. 


mous support for Harry Bridges 
‘and Joe Weber, the latter a veteran 
bui of the CIO now facing jail 
and deportation. : 
| Among the other significant res- 
olutions was one favoring coordi- 
nation of the work of the UE and 
ether organizations on common 


issues. 
' The three top -officers were re- 


Set Oct. as UN Month 
Such solutions as the seating of 
People’s China m the UN; me- 
diation in Korea;- U. S.-Soviet 
meetings to solve differences; 
armament reduction and _ the 
banning of the atembomb. The 


highpoint of UN Month activities 
will be UN Day, Oct. 24, at 
which time, Labor Peace groups 

are scheduled te held mass 

meetings fer peace. 


In Beloved Memory 
of : 
IRVING E. PODOLSKY 
- killed in action 
September 28, 1944 
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Chicago Retail Prices Go Up 
For Fourth Consecutive Month 


~ | 


CHICAGO.—Profiteers are still on that price spree they started 


with the first shot in Korea, U. 
showed this week. 


S. Department of Labor figures 


The latest figures show that the Chicago consumers price index 
is up for the fourth consecutive month. . 
Between July 15 and Aug. 15, the retail price of lard jumped 
by 29.1 percent and margarine by 9.4 percent. Eggs went up 9.3 
percent and potatoes up 5.8 percent. 

Although -some meats dropped back slightly, bacon prices 
climbed 6.6 percent and hamburger went up another 3.2 percent 


in the period of one ‘month. 


The index showed rises in rent and in fuel, as well as house 


_ furnishings and clothing. 


ILLINOIS 


For Wilson Strike Plans 


CHICAGO.—When the United Packin ghouse Workers Union shuts down the Wilson 
& Co. chain, it will be with the full support of the entire international union. A conference 


to rally that support was called for Oc 
president Ralph Helstein this week® 


summoned: delegates from some 
350 local unions to “come pre- 
pared to act in support of the Wil- 
son chain’s strike plans.” 

The strike action will be aimed 


eS a 


‘Stoolpigeons’ 


Used in Andrulis Case 


CHICAGO.—The government's deportation case against Vincent Andrulis is based on 
the testimony of “a parade of Hitlerites, Jew-baiters and professional stoolpigeons, bought 
and paid for with the tax-payers money, it was charged this week. The hearing by the U.S. 


Department of Naturalization and 
Immigration will be resumed on 
October 10 in Chicago, after re- 
cessing with the completion of 
five days of the prosecution's tes- 
timony. 

The Midwest Committee fof 
the Protection of Foreign Born 
this week published the record of 
the witnesses against Andrulis. and 
charged that their appearances on 
the stand “havt proven that there 
is no basis for the deportation of 
Andrulis.” 


THE defendant is charged with 
the “crime” of being a staff-writer 
for the Lithuanian Daily Vilnis. 
For that he is threatened with 
deportation, although he has lived 
in the United States more than 3Y 
years, is married to an American 
citizen woman and has two Ameri- 
can-born children. 


Andrulis is’ being ‘defended by 
Miss Pearl M. Hart, with the Mid- 
west Committee for the Protection 
of the Foreign Born. 


FIVE OF THE eight witnesses 
presented by the Dept. of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization to tes- 
tily against Vincent Andrulis last 
week were: 


Stanley Pieza, reporter for 
Hearst’s Chicago Herald-Ameri- 
can; Paul Baltis, employed by the 
Chicago Tribune; Pius Cregaitis, 
who wrote in 1941 urging “three 
cheers for Hitler;” Maurice Malkin, 
$35-a-day “expert on Commt- 
nism” for the Immigration Dept., 
and Charles Baxter, also employed 
by the Immigration Dept., who was 
expelled during the war from the 
United Furniture Workers of 
America because he was mixed up 
in financial dealings with employ- 
ers. 

Of the more than 50 persons 
who came to the hearings, only 
a few were admitted into the smail 
hearing room. The rest were 
forced to go home since they were 


@©— 


not even permitted to stand in the 
hallwav. 

AFTER five days of testimony 
—often based on witnesses’ vague 
remembrances - of something that 
was allegedly said 25 years ago— 
the government rested its case. 

The Midwest Committee for 
the Protection of the Foreign Born 
declared this week that the hear- 
ings so far have “proved the Im- 
migration and _ Naturalization 
Dept. is ready and willing to em- 
ploy any and all methods to frame 


3,000 non-citizens in the United 
States and deprive them of their 
democratic rights.” 

The committee urged all indi- 
viduals and organizations to con- 
tinue registering protests in letters 
and resolutions .against the at- 
tempted deporation of Vincent 
Andrulis. 

Letters jare to be addressed to 


Commissigner of Immigration and’ 
Naturalization, Post Office Bldg.. 
Chicago, Il. 


Off Mob 


CHICAGO.—Recognizing 


persecution, of racial, religious and 
political minorities. 

Objective of the month-old 
group is to form a Committee of 
1,000 Civil Rights Guardians who 
will demand (1) the enforcement 


of legislation preventing illegal as- 
semblies, and (2) the prosecution 
of instigators of vielence. 

The Committee will also give 
the public facts of organized bigot- 
ry through educational literature, 
such as a short history of mob 
violence in Chicago. The coopera- 
tion and support of churchmen, 
trade unions, and other interested 
agencies will be enlisted. Attention 
will be brought to ways in which 
civic representatives are or are not 


solving the problem. 
_ “ELECTION time is nearing,’ 


FormGrouptoHead 


Violence 


a definite pattern of racist ter- 


rorism in Chicago over a period of years, the Civil Rights 


Congress of Illinois has organized a Committee Against Mob 
Violence to fight the continued ®— 


stated Father | Clarence Parker. 
chairman of Committee. “We 
should not vote for an alderman. 
mayor, or any civic official who 
will not or has not taken action 
to prevent mob violence,” 


Father Parker disclosed that the 
cases of seven persons arrested on 
disorderly conduct charges during 
the recent riot in the Park Manor 
area had been closed. “These per- 
sons, he stated, “once more go 
unpunished, free to act as stooges 
of White Circle leaders in their 
plotted vicious attacks.” 


The Committee agrees that 
Police Emergency Plan No. 5 is 
not adequate as its machinery is 


thrown into action only when riots 
occur. Mob violence should be cut 
off at the source. 


at cracking the two-year refusal of 


the company to sign a contract 
with the seven Wilson locals in the 
chain. Pi 


THE COMPANY abrogated its 
contract during the bitter strike 
of 1948, fired many of the union 
leaders and refused to negotiate 
a new pact with the union. 

The strike plan came on the 
initiative of representatives of the 
seven Wilson locals who met here 


recently and declared they were 
“fed up with Wilson's stalling.” 

Leaders of the big Wilson local 
in Chicago were among those who 
called for strike action “to force 
this company into line with the 
other packers.” 


THEY pointed out: “For the past 
28 months, the rights of workers 
in the Wilson & Co. plants have 
been trampled upon. 

“Workers in every other industry 
in America, particularly in our 
own, have won new contracts. 
Yet we in the Wilson plant alone 
are without a contract, and hun- 
dreds of our fellow workers still re- 
main unfairly discharged.” 

The union has been carrying on 
a highly effective boycott against 


Wilson & Co. products. Also, the 
militancy of the Wilson workers 
forced the company to grant the 
same ll-cent an hour pay boost 
which was incorporated in the con- 
tracts signed recently by the 
UPWA with the other “Big Four” 
packers. 

However, Helstein indicated 
that the international would throw 
all of its strength into support of 
the Wilson workers. “The meat in- 
dustry will never be fully or- 
ganized,” he said, “until we have 
won a Wilson contract.” 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 


Send all materiai, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
(llinois Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St. Rm. 201, Chicago 2, fl 
Phone RA 6-5580. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


Gen. Clay ‘Crusades’ in Chicago 


By Gunnar Leander 
CHICAGO.—Watch for it soon— 


the announcement that a half-mil-: 


lion Chicagoans have signed the 
“Wall Street Appeal.” 

The Illinois Worker this week 
looked into the campaign being 
conducted here by the Crusade for 
Freedom. This is the thing that was 
cooked up by Gen. Lucius Clay in 
an effort to counter-act the Stock- 
holm Peace Appeal. 

Gen. Clay will get his required 
number of signatures from Chica- 
go. But he is getting them the hard 
way. j 
| ee 

CONSIDERING that this is a 
statement of high-sounding “dem- 
ocratic -aims” for America,. some 
Singularly undemocratic methods 
are being used te get signatures, 

More than that, the list of its 


chief national local sponsors be-| would 


tray the fact that this campaign 
has as much to with democracy 


aeenee8 ees — 


-places were revised—for lack of 


‘it is easy to: understand why : this, 


The Worker learned that all 
Chicago school children who are 
able to write their names are being 
lined up to sign. In a number of 
cases, children who were unwilling 
to sign were subjected to disciplin- 
ary action and humiliation. 

. The “Freedom Scrolls” are aiso 
being brought by employers into 
their plants, where wor kers are told 
to sign. 


* 


IT WAS learned that elaborate 
plans to have canvassers at street 
corners, parks and other public 


canvassers, -— 
One such canvasser told The 
Illinois Worker that she “just 
couldn’t understand why people 

are so reluctant to sign.” 
An examination of the top 
ple connected with = 
make. anyone  skeptica 
about its purpose and its “Declara- 
tion of Freedom.” At the same time. 


wel in 
ical 


abruptly: when .a «Negro-.weekly 


— 


declaration does not even mention! ant with his signature on it. 


the word “peace.” 
* 


THE National Chairman of 
Crusade for Freedom is Gen Clay, 
the man who recently freed Ilse 
Koch, the Nazi beast of Buchen- 
wald. Gen. Clay’s sympathies for 
the remnants of Hitler’s Third 
Reich are well-known. = - : 

On his committee, he has gather- 
ed together the very men who have 
a reason to.tremble over the suc- 
cess of the Stockholm Peace Ap- 
peal. They are direct representa- 
tives of Morgan, Rockefeller and 
Mellon interests in Wall Street. 

The names of the local sponsors 
are even more revealing. Among 
them are: 


GEORGE McKIBBIN, Illinois 
chairman, former aide to Gen. Clay 
Germany. McKibben ran for 
Mayor of Chicago on the GOP 
ticket in 1943. His campaign ended 


‘The 


published: a racist restrictive coven: | a 


G. K. McCorkle, president of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. - 

FOWLER McCormick, head of 
the International Harvester Corp. 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, steel 
magnate, Ryerson, as head of the 
Chicago gf A eran Orchestra As- 
sociation,- last year tried to bring 
the Nazi, Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
to Chicago as permanent conductor 
of the orchestra. 

E. D. MacDOUGAL, Jr., of the 
International Minerals and Chemi- 
cals Corp. 

) * 

THE QUESTION might come 

up. What's the connection between 


answer is this: There isn't any: 
The hitch will come AFTER the 


t. 1 at Roosevelt College, 430 S. Wabash. UPWA 
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Rabbi Mann 
Condemns Rearming 


Of Germany 


CHICAGO.—A sharp condemna- 
tion of U. S. moves to rearm Ger- 
many was sounded here this week 
by Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi of 
the Sinai Congregation. 

In a Yom Kippur sermon, Dr. 
Mann declared that “tolerance 
must not expose us to a néw. orgy 
of sub-human action.” 

He said that this policy must not 
go unprotected and unchallenged. 
The head of one of Chicago’s larg- 
est Jewish reform congregations 
declared: 

“The rearmament of Germany 
now would be the height of folly 


and insanity.” 


pitt On? 


CHICAGO 


DR. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, Dr. 
John DeBoer and other promnient Chi- 
cagoans discuss “The Status of Civil 
Liberties Today.” Saturday, Sept. 30 at 123 
W. Madison, Discussion ‘followed by re- 
ception. Sponsored by Chicago Council of 


» 


the Arts, Sciences and Professions. Dona- 


tion $1.00. 


FREE CHILDREN’S ART . 
Every Saturday, 11 a.m. till 1 p.m. Paint- 
ing and drawing. Clay modeling. Dancing. 
Dramatics. Crafts, Beginning Sept. 30. 
South Side Art Center, 3831 8S. Michigan. 


*TRENDS IN CONTEMPORARY ART.” 
Reception and discussion. Group art ex- 
hibit by Chicago artists. Sunday, Oct. 1. 
4 p.m. South Side Art Center, 3831 5. 
Michigan. 


SHOULD COMMUNIST China be seated 
in the UN? Hear Owen Lattimore and 
William M. McGovern. Monday, Oct. 2 at 
8 p.m. Orchestra Hall, 216 S. Michigan. 
Tickets $1.80, $1.20, and 60c. Sponsored 
by Chicago Council on Foreign Relations. 


“ON THE SOVIET NEWS FRONT.” 


Translations from current Soviet news- * 


papers received air mail. Conducted by 
Charles Burroughs, lived 17 years in So- 
viet Union. Beginning Tuesday, Oct. 3. 
Every Tuesday in October at 7:30 p.m. 
Arranged by Chicago Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 68 W. Washington. 


Room 50: Registration fee $2.00. 


PAGEANT FOR PEACE. Scores of choral 
singers, dancers, soloists. Directed by 
Abba Laifer of Jewish People’s Chorus. 
Also send-off for delegates to World Peace 
Congress in London and art exhibition and 
sale. Sunday, Oct. 8 at Packinghouse 
Workers’ Center, 49th and Wabash. And 
Sunday, Oct. 15, People’s Auditorium, 2457 
W. Chicago Ave. 

“THE PLIGHT OF THE NEGRO IN THE 
ARTS.” Meeting and discussion led by 
prominent South Side artists. Monday, 
Oct. 9 at 8 p.m. Bouth Side Art Center, 
3831 8. Michigan. | 

FESTIVAL AND. RALLY. Choruses. 
Dance groups. Hear Andrew Dmytryshyn. 
Saturday, Oct. 14. Peoples Auditerium, 
2457 W. Chicago Ave. Arranged by Mid- 
west Committee for the Protection of the 
Foreign Born. .Admission 50c in advance. 
T5c at the door 

ART FOR ADULTS—Classes and Work- 
shops. Start Sept. 30. Life class. Painting 
and drawing. Photegraphy. Dance group. 
Theater. Woodshop. Crafts. Evenings. 7 


ip.m. till 9 p.m. South Side Art Center, 


3831 8. Michigan. Small fee. 

FILMS FROM POLAND. First Friday 
of every month..Chopin Cultural Center, 
1547 N. Leavitt. Movies start at 8 p.m. 


No admission charge. 


It’s TIME 
You Read 


CENSORED 
NEWS 


An expose of the smashing 
of civil liberties now going 
on in Americal — 


Only 15 Cents 


MODERN 
BOOK STORE 


180 W: Washington 
DE 2-6552 


} 
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Parley to Rally Support — 


\ 


bunche Awar , Tom Pay-Off 


- 


— See Page 2 —— 
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‘A GIANT 


For over“half a century, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois has been an el- 
oquent fighter for Negro rights 
and culture. And now as New 
York State’s only Negro candi- 
date for U. S. Senator on the 
American Labor Party ticket, 
he keeps up the battle. Read a 
thrilling profile of the Elder 
Statesman of American Negroes. 

See the Magazine. 


Vol. XV, No. 39 


> 


Octoher 1, 1950 


in;2 Sections, Section I, 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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iS DOOMED OFFICER 
IN KOREA WAR 


A JIMCROW VICTIM? 


-—— See Page 7 —— 


| i Veto the 


JUST 100 YEARS ago 


they passed the Fugitive 
Slave Law which ‘made it 
illegal for a Negro to be 
free, empowering United 
States marshals to catch 
Negroes, have them identi- 
fied as “property” and sent 
‘into slavery. = 


LAST SATURDAY Con- 
gress, which met in the at- 
mosphere of a Klan Kon- 
_klave, passed a law which 
makes it “illegal” for any 
American .to think like a 

free man. The McCarran- 
- Kilgore Law, which was 
solidly supported by every 
lynch - minded southerner 
from Virginia to Texas, es- 


ternational fight 


ee 


tablishes a five-man com: 
mission to tell us what to 
think and how to act on the 
political front. The com- 
mission and: the Attorney 
General have the right to 
decide, without hearing or 
trial, what men and organi- 


zations are considered “sub- 


versive. The law then 
holds the threat of criminal 
charges against those who 
“associate with or “sup- 
port” such men and organi- 
zations. 

Even before last Satur- 
day scores of organizations 
have been judged “subver- 
sive’ by President Truman's 
executive fiat which estab- 
lished the “loyalty” pro- 
gram. Among these are 
three groups which affect 
directly the fight for con- 
stitutional rights in Harlem 
—the Communist Party, 


Civil Rights Congress, 


Council on African Affairs 
and a local tenants’ organi- 


zation. 
* 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
CONGRESS is the defender 
of the Trenton Six, the six 
Negroes facing death sen- 
tences as victims of “Jersey 
justice.” Willie McGee, 


facing death in Mississippi 
on a rape charge ene, 


has been saved by 


the in- 


bythe ERC.” 2 Keaah C 


New Fugitive Slave Law! 


An Editorial 


Sojourner” Truth 
Abolitionist 


The CRC has been active 
and vocal in Harlem and 
elsewhere against acts of 
police brutality. 

* 


ARE WE TO STOP sup- 
porting this activity of _the 
CRC because the Congres- 
sional representatives of 
bankers, race-baiters and 
munition makers say “Bool? 

Are we to abandon the 
28 Negroes facing frameup 
deaths because of this med- 
ern Fugitive Slave Law? 


two sons to remain in a 


‘Congress has 


made the fight for her free- 


dom “subversive ? 


. 
ARE WE TO STOP fight- 
ing for lower rents and 
price control because bank- 
ers and landlords don’t like 
the political (and physical) 
complexion of the men who 
are organizing the- fight? 
* ~ 
CAN WE DESERT our 
African brothers because 
the Department of Justice 
says that. the Council on 
African Affairs does not 
meet. the specifications of 
the men in Washington who 
want to become the new 
colonial masters? 


; . 

FREDERICK DOU G- 
LASS, the famous Aboli- 
tionist, and those who fol- 
lowed his lead, Negro and 
white, did not stop their un- 
derground railroad just be- 
cause slaveholders passed a 
law to protect slavery. They 
proceeded to veto the law 
by-stepping up their work 
for freedom until finally the 
law was wiped. from. the 


books and the entire: insti- 


tution of slavery destroyed. 


In the present situation - 


we may well follow the 
spirit of a young white stu- 
dent in Cincinnati who is- 


sued the following call 
free inquiry to. be 


prison, Just becawee, ets , tyranny}... aes es 


paralyzed by the terror of 
pain and penalties? Is it to 
be driven in from its excur- 
sions, and made to cower 
under the penalty of public 
indignation. Is investiga- 
tion to be proscribed, and 


‘hunted down, and catec- 


lized into subservience. .. . 
Is research to be hoodwink- 
ed, and debate struck dumb, 
and scrutiny embargoed, 
and freedom of spzech 


measured by the gag law... 


and sympathy made con- 
traband, and _ vigilance 


drugged into slumber... 


* 

THE ABOLITIONISTS 
stood firm against the slave- 
holders’ legislative attacks. 
Their ranks swelled with 
freedom - loving free Ne- 
groes and whites. And they 
won. We can do the same. 


- Cacenes WINSTON. 
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“Bunche Gets Tipped [Harlem (RC 
For ‘Tom’ Services = Plans Bigger | 
=<: (Community. Fight 


By Benjamin J. Davis | | , ; 
THE AWARD of the Nobel “peace” prize to Dutting the Snishing touches on brutal imperialist 
Ralph Bunche—the first Negro to receive it—is an exploitation in the Far East and will. brook no 
Harlemites are organizing to!of leadership was swept inte of- 
fight back, McCarran bill or -no|fice and the program for the strong- 
McCarran bill. | est fight for the rights of the people 
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event of considerable significance, and has been stopping of their revolutionary march to freedom. 
unt publicized. But this prize—given im Africa will do the same in the not too distant 
accordance with the reactionary, war-making for-. future. World peace helps the cause of colonial 
eign-policy of American imperialism which domi- _iheration. Negro, no less than other agents of 
nates the Nobel Prize sponsors—is as oo imperialism, are backing a wrong horse—for even 

mos 


peace as the earth is from the sun. | 
widely discussed aspect of the award is that it was 


given to a Negro. 

As William Z. Foster has brilliantly. pointed 
out. the Negro question is no longer a national 
question, but 
an. interna- 

tional one. 
Furth e I, 
Bunche is a 
special type 
of Negro 
leader who 
has identified 
himself com- 
pletely with 
the war pro- 
gram of 
American 
imperial is m 
and is doing 
everythi n g 
he can to 
‘drag the 
whole Negro 
people along 
behind him. 
Ai He has not 
only taken his place in support of .Wall Street's 


. monstrously unjust war-against the Korean peo- 
superiors, Truman, Dulles . 


ple, hiding like his 
and Acheson, behind the votes of the Marshal- 
lized puppet majority which the U. S. controls 
in the UN. 

Buncke is attempting to sell Wall Street's 
whole lying program to the Negro people; to 
paralyze and undermine the militant struggles 
of the Negro people by trymg to induce their 
reliance and trust in the hypocritical Truman 
Administration; to divert the anger of the Negro 


longs, but against 
racy and Socialism led by the Soviet Union. In 
general, Bunche is attempting to split and break 
the united opposition of the Negro people, sup- 
ported by their allies, te the whole program of 
Wall Street for world domination, war and 
Bunche’s subsequent anti-Sovietism, his red- 
baiting and his disgusting attempts to “explain 
away the anti-colonial, anti-Negro character of 
Wall Street’s Korean war, at the Pullman Porters’ 
convention in New York, shows his attempt to 
spread this poison among the Negro workers, the 
most reliable, anti-imperialist section of the Negro 
people. Bunche was aided, in this, by the treach- 
erous Social-Democrat, A. Philip Randolph, who, 
in obedience to White House instructions, per- 
mitted the Pullman Porters’ convention to be 
used as a political football for the November 
elections in behalf of Truman’s whole -warlike, 
pro-fascist program. 


rialism and its reactionary puppet governments, 
Bunche—one of the most skilled and polished 
Uncle Toms—has been given the Nobel 


If the big monopolists and their Truman govern- 


ment have given special “honors” to Bunche, it is 


because they.expect and demand more obedi- 
ence from him.. : 


-ists—an d, 


FOR SUCH SERVICES to American impe-_ 


_ though these Negroes get a few more crumbs 


from the table of the imperialist masters, soon 


.~ master won't have any table, and there won't be _ 
any master. But American capitalism has been 


planting many years to realize a fruit of Bunches 
which could aid them in holding back mass 
struggle of the workers and people 


when capitalism gets into death throes as now. 


Having taken in tow such leaders as Bunche, 
and having bribed and corrupted. the national 
leadership of gem : 
such organ- : : 
izations. a s 


the NAACP, 


the National 


U td. «2 
League and 
the Brother- 
hood of 
Sleeping. Car 
Porters, big 
business is 
taking full 
advantage of 
the Korean 
war to at- 
tack militant 
trade union- 


DR. BUNCHE 
above all, to 


step up its offensive against the civil and eco- 
nomic rights of the Negro masses. The McCar- 
ran law virtually classifies every advocate of an 
FEPC as a “Communist-front” subject to prose- 
cution. One of the biggest signs of the monopoly 
drive toward fascism in America is the increasing 
Klan terror against the Negro people, particu- 
larly in the South, but also in the North. All of 
these crimes against the Negroes are being done 
by the pro-fascist monopolies without any real 
fighting opposition from the Bunches, Grangers, 
Walter Whites, Tobiases, Randolphs, Townsends 
and others. They are too busy receiving “hon- 
ors and decorations” frem the ruling class perpe- 
trators of these crimes. 


ALTHOUGH THE ATTEMPT TO OUT- 
LAW AND SUPPRESS THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY AND JAIL ITS LEADERS WOULD 
BE A TERRIBLY CRIPPLING BLOW TO THE 
NEGRO PEOPLE AND TO THE STRUGGLE 
FOR NEGRO RIGHTS, THE BUNCHES, 
GRANGERS AND THE LIKE ARE TRAITOR- 


“OUSLY HELPING THE MONOPOLISTS AND 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION TO AC- 
COMPLISH THIS HITLERITE TASK. THEY 
ARE HELPING THE CAUSE OF FASCISM 
AGAINST THEIR OWN PEOPLE, AGAINST 
THE DEMOCRACY AND PEACE OF AMER- 
ICA AND THE WORLD. 


. 


THE ANTI-IMPERIALISTS and other left- 
progressive forces among the Negro people, in- 
cluding the Communists, can prevent these 
Negro agents of imperialism from inflicting dis- 
aster upon the Negro movement and the struggle 
for Negro rights: In the first place, these pro- 
gressive forces are in the great majority and ex- 
press the true and increasingly-recognized inter- 
est of the Negro people. The traitorous Negro 
misleaders are in the minority and do not even 
speak for all the Negro intellectuals, professionals 
and upper class circles among the Negro people, 
to say nothing- of their speaking for the Negro 
working class and masses. It is clear from thr 


. unpopularity of the Korean adventure among 


Negro people particularly, that it is fully 
possible to isolate the Negro agents of imperial- 
ism, and to build the unity of the Negro people 
with their white anti-imperialist allies, around the 
struggle for Negro rights and around collabora- 
tion with the world camp of peace, democracy 
and socialism, Jed by the great Soviet Union. 

The Negro people, unlike the Bunches and 


its attempts to enslave the world or 
it over like Mississippi. They want to fight 


their civil rights, 


_ Naturally the Bunches and Grangers—highly 
subsidized by American imperialism—create some. 


The Ku Kluxers, trigger-happy 
Police Department, and “legal” 
lynchers are getting their answer 
from the people of Harlem who are 
joining and building the Harlem 
Civil Rights Congress faster_than 
éver in the history of the com- 
munity. . 

Almost 500 members—Negro and 
white—have joined the organiza- 
tion since it launched its recruit- 
ing drive Jess than a month ago. 


At 
elections last week, a fighting slate 


Negro From 
USSR to Teach 
At Jeff. School 


Neal Burroughs, an American 
Negro who spent most of his life 
in the Soviet Union, will conduct 
a course on that country at the Jef- 
ferson School of Social Science, 
school officials announced _ this 
week. 


He will teach classes in “The 
Soviet Union: Economy, Govern- 
ment, Life and Culture” on Tues- 
day and Friday evenings, begin- 
ning the week of Oct. 2. The Jef- 
‘ferson ‘School is located at 16 St. 
and Sixth Ave.; a progressive 
school for working people, with 
no entrance requirements and low 
fees ($7 for a 10-session course 


meeting once a week). 
Neal Burroughs and his brother 


its annual - Constitutional: 


: 


was outlined. 

Mrs. Bessie Mitchell, sister of 
Collis English, one of the famous 
Trenton Six, was elected chairman. 
Mrs. Mitchéll who symbolized her 
people's militancy in her fight for 
the life of her brother and the 
other six framed Trenton Negroes, 
came to the CRC when the gov- 
ernment and other “rights” ‘groups 
refused aid. 

The Harlem CRC, which was 
active in the Trenton Six battle and 
waged a dogged fight to save the 
lives of Willie McGee and the 
Martinsville Seven, elected as vice 
chairman Mrs. Amy Mallard, 
whose husband was murdered by 
the Klan in Georgia. ae 


The membership, enthused by 
the eager support -the Congress 
has received in the community, 
laid plans for a series of bi-monthly 
cultural and _ educational pro- 
grams. The time and place for the 
first presentation wil] be announced 
soon. 


Meanwhile, it was annourced, 
the CRC will ‘ead in a-broad mass 
campaign for the repeal of the 
“Ku Klux Mundt-Ferguson-Kilgore- 
McCarran act.” 


Russell Mecks, CRC executive 
secretary, declared that the over- 
whelming response to the organ- 
ization in Harlem “demonstrates 
that the Negro people are not in- 
timidated by the police state hys- 
teria, but are determined to at- 
tain the rights as first class citizens.” 

On Saturday afternoon, Sent. 30, 
the Civil Rights Caravan will take 
tc the street corners with its week- 
ly people's rallies. The caravan will 


‘stop at 126 St. and Lenox Ave. 


from. 5:30 until 7:00; at 184 St. 
and Lenox Ave. from 7:00 until 
8:30; and at 124 St: and Lenox 
Ave. from 8:30 until 10:00. 


Among the speakers will be Mrs. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Mallard, and Rev. 
Spencer Kennard. 


er attended secondary schools and 
the University of Moscow. 
“Throughout my school life,”. he 
reports, “they made me feel proud 
te be a Negro. It was the same 
with children from other countries: 
we were taught our native lan- 


Sa |Quages and cultures, as well as 


Charles went to the Soviet Union 
in 1928 with their mother Wilhel- 
mina : Burroughs, a graduate of 
Hunter College, former public 
school teacher and one of the 
founders of the New York Teach- 
ers Union. He retumed to this 
country in 1945, and is now writ- 
ing.a book which he describes as 
“the life of a Negro boy, myself, 


: 


Russian.” 


Asked how he felt upon return- 
ing to America, Mr. Burroughs 
said, “I was eager to meet my peo- 
ple. I had read books about jim- 
crow. oppression; but I thought 
they must be exaggerated.” _ 

“My very first day here,” he con- 
shed “my mother and I wefe 
discriminated against in a resta- 
rant in the Baltimore railroad sta- 
tion. Now, after living in the U. S. 
for five years, I know the Soviets 


in the U.S.S.R.”" 


At the age of six, Neal Bur- 
roughs entered the International 
Children’s School in Moscow, lat- 


‘didn’t exaggerate at all what it 


means to be a Négro in the United 
States. Meanwhile, I have grown 
closer and closer to my people.” 


‘Red’ Law Stirs New Rochelleans 


New Rochelle’s Mayor Stanley Church has aroused that trim 
city’s Negro community with his recently-passed thought 


P.S.—So far, Kelly has 


but one applicant for a registra- 
misumg@ersigod. iSyt. 


. , hon. blank—a 60-yeas-old Republican commy ter. whe 7 . ’ 
‘ ‘if . +". ; a , , . ’ «?* — oe tn ‘> rT vai 
astueraetiliw! bas enileerdodd silt puitosiong cdte Hid salve eds no wot mon jf Ceursiead i bawhovbe yilaarcaiioar 


. J jeali : eqsichal eo * aOC 
? veh! keeway ech geijostorw, af eau: vere ds siovet Swit VOSS aiece en tee 


ascuaiad exalt Tuods : : 
Actzetobhe xasiteie e<vimbe gottileg le jes silt ovoce 
-~ __ 2 . 


"AFL Boss Paid Off | 
To Get Bridges 


BIT BY BIT, the whole sordid story is bein a Hostage. ut together 
of the-efforts <' ‘the government, employers bor fakers 
to frame Harry B The latest piece to fall into place bears 
the name of William (Big Bill) Hutc president of the AFL 
Carpenters Union, and the Republican Party's leading labor 
ters’ Union, and the Republican Party's 

“leadi g labor stalwart, and Dave Beck, boss of 
the AFL Teamsters. 

Lawyers for the president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's 
“Union filed an affidavit in court late last week 
citing Hutcheson as 2 
cope anti-Bridges witness and to a Port- 


Cop. 

Bridges’ lawyers are ‘eal a new trial 
after his conviction and sentence to five years 
in jail for allegedly having obtained his citizen- 
ship through perjury. The motion, filed on July 14, was based 
on an affidavit obtained from. John E. Ferguson, former Pacific 
" Coast maritime labor official, containing new evidence. 

* 


| 


pay-off man in 1938 to a - 


THE NEW EVIDENCE concerning Beck constitutes the 


first independent corroboration of Ferguson's revelations. 

Fer had confessed to serving the anti-Bridges plot 
ters,. named names, including those of rightwing Pacific 
Coast labor leaders, shipping employérs, government agents, 
labor spies and police officers. Ferguson swore he had been 
held illegally in the Seattle Immigration Detention Center from 
October, 1949, to January of this year, while Bridges’ trial was 
in progress, because Immigration officials feared that he would 
blow the a off the frameup. 

 w this period, according to Ferguson, he was taken 
to see Beck to get a pay-off. Beck gave him $200 in cash, he 


said,’ and arranged with Binyon’s Optometrists in that city to 


examine Ferguson’s eyes, make him a pair of reading glasses 
and charge it to Beck’s account. 

In the new affidavit filed last week; Bridges’ lawyers pre- 
sented ‘corroboration of this story, offering a notarized photostat 
of Ferguson's prescription card with the notation, “acct. Dave 
Beck” and an affidavit by W. K. Jackson, Binyon’ $s manager, 
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(Today | Was Sentenced to Death’ 


|Negro Officer's Hometown Asks Questions on Court Martial 


}3y Abner W. Berry 


_ On Sept. 6, last, a 32-year-old N 
ithe following: “Today I was sen 


first lieutenant began a letter to his wife with 
to death by court-martial.” That was the first word . 


his family and the oad had had of him since his outfit, the 24th regiment of the 25th 


Divisio had captured Yechon®. 
and had moved on ta Yong 
where the going was 

Lieut. A. Gi 2, the 
York, Pa., Negro wha had planned 
an army career following service 
with the famed 92nd Division in 
[taly during World War II, was 
given an order in the Yongdon 
‘fighting last July which he al | 
legedly failed to obey. It was on 
that charge that he was court- 
martialed. 

* 


IN THE LETTER to his wife, 
mother tof two small .children, whe 
explained that to have carried out} W745 
the disputed order “would have 
led me and 12 other men to certain 
death.” 

Backing up the lieutenant’s 
claims, a reporter in the. current 


lissue of the Chicago Defender, a 


Negro weekly, recalled that during 
the furious mid-July Korea fight. 


ing “detachments were being fed 
to the enemy piecemeal.” 


eg 


“I believe with all my heart,” 
Lieut. Gilbert. wrote _ his wife,| 
“that you will understand the strain 
both mentally and physcially that 
'I was under at the time.’ If it had 
‘not been for you and the children, 
I would have gone willingly, but 
a man seems to place his family 
above all in these matters.” 


Mrs.. Gilbert, the ‘former Kay 
Fuller, was in Tokyo at the time 
she received that letter. She im- 
mediatel flew to America to get 
legal for her husband as he 
had asked. The entire city of York 

- shocked. The local VFW 
Pest, Amvets and the American 
Legion have protested to President 
|Truman, demanding his interven- 
tion on the basis of Lieut. Gil- 
bert’s war recerd. ‘Congressman 
Lind, in whose district York is lo- 
cated, took Mrs. Gilbert's. plea to 
the White House and to the Pen- 
a 

Brigadier General Charles May- 


Unionists 


Vow: 


lan, it is reported, has been as- 
signed to investigate the case. 


-* 

LAST SUNDAY all of York. 
held prayer services for one of its 
sons doomed to die and the Gilbert 
case was discussed agitatedly by 
almost everyone in town. 

In the Bronx, Abe Hillman, 
chairman of the local Civil Rights 
Congress chapter, wrote to the 
President requesting a stay of ex- . 
ecution and imvestigation on the 
basis of reports and Lieut. Gilbert’s. 
record. | 

A correspondent of the Balti- 
more Afro-American, wrote in that : 
paper's Septemmber 23 issue that’ a - 
Negro lieutenant was being court-- 
martialed for misconduct before 
the eriemy. The name of the officer — 
was not given but events since | 
have revealed him to be Lieut. 
Gilbert. The Afro-American writer 
described the officer's arrest as an . 
accidental catch out of the many 
officers who retreated during the 


tough going. 


MRS. GILBERT told reporters 
that her husband's letters “state ~ 
that the fighting was terribly hard 
and that the men were tired and 
hungry. He was too weak and sick 


We'll Defend Liberty 


They were taking on fascism Wednesday night. Twe 
thousand trade unionists were taking part in a stirring dem- 
onstration against the fascist McCarran bill at Manhattan 


Center and pledging themselves to?— UPW is rw raising $20,000 for 


defend their organizations and, 
pe a eee ‘a press and radio and leaflet cam- 
their civil liberties against every ales Sor: tie ddmondie of eihy en: 


attack. 
ployes, he said, 
And they vowed to sweep the}? David Livingston, en of 
“the Distributive 


McCarran backers out of American District 65 


political life. Workers, warnell the rally that 
' The rally was called by the)the situation created by, the Mc-| 


represents some 25 AFL and CIO Carran bill is “very serious.” 
feat the Taft-Hartley Law, which} But there is a mighty power in 
United Labor Committee to De-|the unity of labor, which fascism 


defeat, he continued. “And 
uniotis. And speakers hailed the| ing workers by locking the : 
demonstration as the first step in thé’ workers by locking their arms 


together and moving forward will 
a united labor eampaign to save 


maintain civil liberties and peace,” 
democracy since the McCarran bill| he declared. 

was passed. Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Teachers Division 


of the UPW, roused the crowd 
with the story of the witchhunt 
of the eight veteran teachers, 
where the testimony of mercenary 
stoolpigeons like Budenz and 
Kornfeder is accepted as “evi- 


dence.” 


Budenz admitted to Nathan 
Witt, the teachers’ lawyer, that he 
has netted $40,000 in fees and 
royalties for his stooling—in addi- 
tion to his witmess wages ghee 


day, with $10 expenses. 

The trade-unionists applauded 
David Friedman, the teachers 
leader, now on trial, and his seven 
colleagues were given a big hand 
when introduced to the audience. 
Applause was also given Eleanor 
Goding, active United Public 
Workers member, who is fighting 
for reinstatement after being 
purged fer union activities. 


to lead the squad, besides he knew 
the mission was suicidal.” 

On this score, Negro corres- 
pondents have passed on com- 
plairits of Negro GI's, fighting in 
a jimcrow outfit, being held in the 
line for as long as 62 days without 
relief. There have also been com- 
plaints of peor equipment and 
clothing. : 

Before leavmg Japan fer Korea 
Negro soldiers were humiliated 
with jamcrewed secial life, intro- 
duced by prejudiced officers and 
foisted upen the The 
Natienal Association fer the Ad- 


attesting to Beck’s payment for Arce ery s glasses. 


AS FOR HUTCHESON, si story on his relation to the 
Bridges frameup was submitted in a supplement to Ferguson’s. 
affidavit, having been accidentally omitted from it. 

Ferguson, now living in Britain after his deportation by the 
__ U. S., said he met Hutcheson in Washington in 1938, when he 
was taken there by Capt. John Keegan of the Portland police 
to testify before the Dies Un-American Committee. Hutcheson 
was interested in getting Frances Perkins out of her job as 

Secretary of Labor,.according to Ferguson. Frank Chapman, 

a regional director of the Carpenters, told Keegan that “the only 

way to get Bridges was to get rid of Madan P Perkins,” Fergu- 

son sai 
Before the Dies Committee, Ferguson said, he presented 
evidence that was used te smear Frances Perkins a3 well as 
testimony against Bridges which, he now swears, is false. 
“The day after the hearing,” Ferguson said, “Capt. Keegan 
| and I went to the Willard Hotel . . . and Hutcheson gave each 
' ef us $1,000 in cash, although Keegan's expenses had been paid 
by the Portland City Council.” 
Ferguson also got money from the Luckenbach —— 


Co. officials whom he met' through Joseph P. 
czar of the AFL Longshoremen’s Association, ‘end Pred or A a 


renberg, then an AFL official and now California state director 
of industrial relations. 

“Ryan,” Ferguson said, “assured us (Ferguson and Keegan) 
that atitional funds would be fortheoming to assist Keegan in 
oe Sek wt slating the country <= ee Bridges.” 


1,000 IN YOUTH CLASSES 
SET AS JEFF. SCHOOL GOAL 


A drive for 1,000 registrations riculum, interpreted the new pro- 
in Tuesday night youth classes at|Zram of youth classes as “probably 
the Jefferson School was launched| the most important step the school 
this week by school officials and|"#* ten in its seven-year history.” 
youth leaders of the community. on addition to the Institute of 

The special youth program in-| "st Studies, the _ Jefferson 
cludes sever} sections of the full-|SCh0o!s Tuesday evening youth 
year Institute of Marxist Studies, program includes classes in Science 
RE FE EE: Tear, to.|0f Society, La Ciencia Social, Prin- 
gether with 17 ten-session classes|CiPles of Scientific Socialism, Po- 
in the fields of economics, politics,| litical Economy, Negro eee. 

Tr 


a a eg and’ culture.| The Soviet Union, U. §. 
ist tion wp in process; ee U. S. 
nen begin next week. | Imperialism, oman -Question, 
Addressing a conference of 100) Youth in the World Today, Intro- 
Labor Youth League Club leaders| duction to Marxist vomige and 
and other — Doxey A. Wil+|The Arts and Society: Past and 
kerson, director of faeulty and cur-'1 


egro 
revealed that there were attempts . 
being made to blame the many de- 
feats and retreats on the Negro 
soldiers. Last week, as the story 
of Lieut. Gilbert was breaking, 
stories came out of Korea of “in- 
vestigations’ being made of the 
reasons for the Negro troops hav- 
ing given ground. 

And now it is felt among news- 
men and others that Lieut. Gilbert - 
is being sacrificed to the great 
god jimcrow in order to place the 
blame for Korean reverses on Ne- 
groes. 


ACADEMY i. 


Now thru Tuesday , 
James Stewart Debra Pagei 
1HE BROKEN ARROW 
(eelor) 
Robert Sterling Joan Dizen 
BUNCO SQUAD 


. 


THE MEETING was presided 
over by Abram Filaxer, president 
ot the United Public Workers, 


which is in the midst of a battle| 


for survival with the city admin- 
stration, the crowd pledged its full- 
est support to the union's struggle 
for higher wages for the teachers 
and welfare workers and other city 
employes. 

The audience voiced this sup- 
port in a wire to Acting Mayor 
Vincent Impelletti And it sent 
similar wires to the other three 
mayoralty candidates—Paul Ross, 
American Labor Party; Ferdinand 
Pecora, Demecrat, and Edward 
Corsi, Republican. 

It demanded the reinstatement 
of the teachers and other city 
workers, who have been purged in 
the current witchhunt. 

“The chief pba of the Mc- 

to intimidate the 
American working people,” said 
Flaxer in opening the rally. “The 
McCarran backers want you to feel : 
that it is ‘subversive’ to come to a 
meeting to defend your civil rights. 
But you are showing that = 
can’t intimidate yeu tonight.” 


* 


JACK BEGIL, regional director 
of the UPW, announced that the 


PRINTS 
Complete Line of 
Finest Reproductions _ 
CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES 


{44% St. Gallery 


) |.133 W. 44h ST., NVC 


STORM WITHIN 


NAKED WOMAN 


BIRVING Pt ort 


ttn 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


WE ARE FRO KRONSTADT. 


(story ef the Red Army’s resistance to the 1919 
foreign intervention ) 
— also — | 
New Czechoslovakia Puppet Film 


‘MR. PROKOUK’S TEMPTATION’ 
Sat. and Sun. Eves., Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


SATURDAY: 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY: 8:00 and 10:00 p.m. 


Social in the Art Room - Refreshments 
3 - Donation 83c plus tax 
77 FIFTH AVENUE  ©o# 15% St) 


‘THE TRUE ony OF EUROPE’S DP.’s 


JS. ARTUUR BARE PRESENTS 
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gro Press Hedges on Korea — 


By Jerome Rush 


The people of Harlem almost without excep 


tion oppose United States interven- 


tion in Korea. Street corners and churches ring with denunciation of the Korcan war as 
a “white man’s war, motivated by profit. This widespread condemnation explains the 


Scholarship 
Honors Negro 
Composer 


A scholarship fund in memory 
af the celebrated Negro composer, 
Will Marion Cooke, has been es- 
tablished by the Metropolitan Mu- 
sic School. It will be inaugurated 
thie Sunday, Oct. 1, at a reception 
honoring Dr. Hall Johnson, found- 
er of the world famous Negrce 
Choir bearing his name. ~ 

The. reception is being spon- 
sored by the Citizens Committee 
of Metropolitan’ Music School. 

Mr. Cooke, a pupil of the cele- 
brated violinist. Joachim, ‘and of 
Dvorak at the National Conserva- 
tory in New York, was one of the 
front violinists and composers of 

is day. ‘Besidés his fine contribu- 
tion to classical music; Mr. Cooke 
was vitally interested in the music 
of his people. eS 

Miss Abbie Mitchell, widow of 
the late Mr. Cooke, will speak at 
the reception. There will be a short 
musical program; music of Dr. 
Johnson and Will Marion Cooke, 
and a scroll will be presented tc 
Dr. Johnson by Mr. James E. AI- 
len, president of the New ‘ork 
State Conference of the N.A.A.C P. 


-_ 


—% 


ready response of Negroes to peace 


4 A > "ye : 
activities. It explains the quick re-|as not changed its spots. While 


treat of the Negro press from its 
earlier glorification of U. S. bar- 
barism to its present emphasis on 
Jimcrow oppre‘sion of Negro sol- 
diers. 

Negro newspapers this week 
gave big play to the supremacist 
treatment of Negro .GIs otf the 


‘\jimcrow 24th Infantry Regiment. 


The Courier, for example, asks 
in a headline, “Is Army Attempting 
to Make Tan Unit Scapegoat of 
War?” 

“Four days after the attack, the 
battalion rounded up all former 
members it could find and counted 
a total of eighty men.” 

“1,412 Men Lost in One 24th 
Inf. Bn.” 

“You won't like this story. ... 
A captain from the inspector gen- 
eral’s office is currently going 
around. asking the men the names 
of those who ran in the face of 
enemy fire.” 


RUMBLINGS OF UNREST 


Some weeks ago, one story be- 
gan, “Rumblings of unrest and 
discontent in the ‘rank and file of 
the 24th Inf. Reg. . . . are appar- 
ent among officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. The rumblings come from 
accusations angl counter-accusa- 
tions by some of the officers and 
Gls alike.” 

Another speaks of a Negro lieu- 
tenant who brought. criminal 
charges against a white officer who 
threatened to shoot him @uring an 
argument. 

: The Afro-Americar’s Korean 
correspondents, James L. Hicks, 
told of Negro soldiers resting be- 
hind the lines’ who were unable 


to find stationery to write letters 
home. 


PRESS VS. THE NEGRO 
Stories such as these are a far 

cry from earlier ones which boast- 

ed of Negro participation in an 


exposing army jimcrow, it still sup- 
ports the war and is ‘now asking 
that Negroes be granted the right 
to die as equals. But the Negro 
people are demanding the right to 
live as equals. 

They oppose jimcrow in the 
armed services, but demand peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean War. 


Many outstanding Negroes have 
defied the State Dept’s redbaiting 
opposition to peace by signing the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal calling 
for the outlawing of the atomic 
bomb. Bishops W. J. Walls of Chi- 
cago, Sherman L. Greene of Bir- 
mingham, William A. Fountain of 
Georgia have signed. Other signers 
include Dr. W. H. Jernigan, presi- 
dent of the National Baptist Sun- 
day School Convention, Larkin 
Marshall, Prof. E. Franklin Frazier, 
Mary Church Terrel, Charles F. 
Howard and many otkers. One Ne- 
gro woman of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
Jackie Clark, has ‘collected over 
3;700 signatures. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, American 
Labor Party candidate for Senator, 
issued a statement against the U. S. 
role in Korea. Entitled “A Protest 
and a Plea;” it declares: 

“Neither might of wealth nor 


military power can-settle the strug- 
gles in Asia and Africa for freedom 


and autonomy. ... The U. S. has 
nc right to force on Koreans a gov- 
ernment or way of life which Ko- 
reans do not want.” 


Negro Arts Group Rips 


f 


HARLEM EDITION’ - 


oer me 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE McCARRAN-WOOD police-state 
bill this week, marking a new step towards fascism in these United 
States, parallels recent eyents in the Malanzi South African Union. 

The lesson of South African fascism, which Negroes so reso- 
lutely recognized and condemned, will yet be applied to the Mal- 
anazi a of this country also. 3 

There is no difference between the South African Group Areas 
Bill which sets aside various areas for the separate tribes and 
— and the concentration camp provisions of the police-state ~ 
There is no difference between the State Dept’s refusal to let 
Paul Robeson travel abroad and South Africa's travel restrictions. 
They have halved the time for which South African passports are 
valif, and are refusing passports to African students and trade union 
leaders who want to leave the country, 


THERE IS NO DIFFERENCE between the “anti-Communist 
measures enacted in South Africa only a few days after the Group 
Areas Bill was passed, and the American thought-control bill which 
combines both “anti-Communist” and concentration camp decrees 
in one package. 

What is the difference between the South African news cen- 
sorship, where the government controlled radio recently began to 
“edit” its transmission of British Broadcasting Corp. programs, and 
the monopoly press in this country which prints only anti-Negro 
and pro-war sentiments! 

The refusal to permit Africans to serve in the Malanzi army is 
also the same as the bitter jimcrow, jingoist lot served to American 
Negro troops. - 


AND SO ON DOWN THE LINE-jimcrow jobs and color 
bar jobs, sharecrop (semi-slavery) and African recruiting contracts 
for the mines and fields, pimcrow marriage laws in the South and 
the recently intensified Mixed Marriage Act in South Africa, and 
jimcrow Harlem, South-side and Paradise Valley which in South 
Africa are called “locations.” 

Yes, the Negroes’ unanimous rejection of Malan faseism will 
be a valuable Jesson for understanding and resisting its American 
counterpart. 


Ree 


Radio, T. V. Smear List 


The Committee for the Negro in the Art this week denounced “Red Channels,” radio 
and television blacklist, as-“designed to drive from the airwaves the final vestigas of truth 
and democracy.” “Red Channels’ is published by two former FBI agents, editors of the 


ne nape s gp we zs 
who have set themselves up as a 
Science Group 
a 
Honors DuBois 


loyalty board in the radio and tel- 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, vice 


evision industry. 
The C.N.A. cited the “almost 
total exclusion of Negro artists, 
performers and technicians from 
the radio industry,” and pointed litte ‘ak the Cision hen 
to the listing of nine Negroes 1 can Affairs and candidate of the 
among the 150 “smeared by this American Labor Party of New 
publication.” One of these was —_ for a reas Soe Hy ee 
Hazel Scott, whose television con- . life. saicmhaie af. the Aesaeteae 
tract has not been renewed. Association for the Advancement 
“These Negroes and _ others of Science by its Executive 
raging to rea i,” the state case at Naame 
ment says, “are being told that, ‘ship of 46,000, composed of 
even before they can make the ‘leading scientists of the nation. 
slightest inroad, the doors are ri a has me 7 ae 
: m ars and a ow 
“ce ngninst thom. 46 en “His life membership 
e statement condemns the exempts him from all payment 
listing of some of the finest Negro of dues, while still cnjoying the 
talent in the country and calls privileges of full and active 
upon Negro artists and all other vey peo ber: suaeae 


artists to “join with us in demand- Cleveland during the holiday 
ing that the radio industry refuse season of 1950. Aine 


te use “Red Channels” as a basis DEFEND 
DEMOCRATIC 
R $/ 


unjust war. These articles are a 
tribute to the peace sentiment of 
ee Negro people. 

But the Negro capitalist press 


~ 


| AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
JUBILEE 


FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 
TO HONOR 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBOIS 
Golden Gate Ballroom | 4 


142nd Street and Lenox Avenue 


DR. HALL 
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General Foods Lift 


TV Political Ban 


Genéral Foods Corporation 
this weck announced temporary 
suspension of the policy o sub-— 
mitting to the blacklisting of ar- 
tists by the publication, “Red 
Channels.” 

Jean Muir, television actress, 
was dropped from a General 
Foods Show, “The Aldrich Fam- 
ily,’ on Aug. 29 after “Red 
Channels” listed her as allegedly 


“n ‘0 Communist.” OF 


| nor OF .... 
The corporation said it wonld 


a asctas ne wee | THE WORKER 


it would consider “an intelligent |. _— a : 
fit ou “{... Send: all wmaterial and corre-. 


onthe fatten wed a storm ence to 29 W125 St., 
of controversy in the ew York 27, N. ¥. Phone: 
-and press over the Muit'case. |':i{ ATwater 9-0415.0 0 92 
Ws tay aa ryel ba Ba te! p34 fey \ Editor: Abacz W. Berry. 
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Candidate for Govcrnor 


Candidate for 
U. S. Senator 


PAUL L. ROSS 


Candidate for Mayor 
HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
FRANCES SMITH MANUEL MEDINA 


Candidate - Assembly - 11th A.D. Candidate~ Assembly - 14th A.D. 
ye PLUS x ALL STAR ENTERTAINMENT 
* - ADMISSION 25¢ 


for determining the merit and ac- 
tivity of American artists.” It con- 
cludes 

The Committee for the Negro in 
the Arts, which, from its begin- 
ning, has worked for the complete - 
ittegration of Negro artists and 
technical workers into every aspect 
of our country’s cultural life, takes 
an unyielding stand against this 
blacklist. If Negroes and others 
are*to be blacklisted because they 
demand these rights that are con- 
stitutionally theirs, the end of free 
thought and free speech has been 
marked. We dare not stand by 


rotesting to 
of democracy 
3 a Our country. oa a) sua? 3 


“Se 


Register and Enroll ALP for Peace.and Freedom .. . 
October 9-14 — VOTE ROW “C” ON NOVEMBER 7 
\- 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT: American Labor Party Clubs — 2132 Seventh Ave. 

* 908 St.. Nicholas ae eh a = = 3410 Broadway. vs —_ ) 
Douglass Book Stere, 141 W. . Mix t Trade Unien Council,. st. 
 Auspicest: AMERICAN LABOR PABTY, -N., ¥. County, 220: W,, 90 @t] (NEC. if 
" Pept 
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VIET NAM TROOPS CAPTURE FRENCH 


—See Pages 3, 4 
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\T OFF BOOKIE PROBE 


By Michael Singer 

“There ll be a lot of Alger 
said a veteran politician w 
Police Commissioner Thomas 


i cases in this town now, 


observed the swearing in of 
F. Murphy in City Hall last 


Tuesday. Murphy as chief of the®— 


‘Attorney General’s criminal divi- 
sion in the Southern District of 
New York, ‘prosecuted the former 


New Dealer. 
This ‘comment contains the -real 


sighificance in M ys  suoces- 
sion to the post held by Commis- 
sioner Raden Pp. adres a 
out when Brooklyn 

vestigations showed Fillion ollar 
payoffs to police officials. Mur- 
phy’s appointment -is a two-fold 
stroke tor Acting Mayor Vincent 
R. Impellitteri; it compelled Tam- 
many to withdraw its objections to 
his. petitions and solicit concilia- 
tory measures in order to keep the} 
lid down on the bigger exposures 
of politicians and underworld 
leaders, and it -solidified the sup- 
one of Catholic hierarchial figures 

hind his campaign. 


The gambling scandal which in- 
itiated the “cleansing out” process 
by City Hall of the police depart- 
ment is a factor in the situation. 
but not the main inspiration for 
Murphys appointment. Though 
Brooklyn District Attornéy Miles 
F. McDonald, County Judge Sam- 
uel S. Liebowitz ‘and’ the Kings 
Grand _Jury have all gone on ree- 
ord demand a “civilian” to head 
the department, the facet that Mur- 
phy was chosen over other big- 
name civilians is linked to the cur- 


rent McCarran-Wood war hys- 
teria. 

Murphy’s reputation in the Hiss 
case—an angle which. Impellitteri 
used to lessen resistance among | 
the die-hard reactionaries in the 
Democratic machine and play up 


| his. own anti-Communist ferver— 


will be the springboard for a much 
bigger and more menacing opera- 
tion than reshuffling thé police de- 
partment and probing: corruption. 
It wasn't gambling or cop tieups 
with bookies and big payoffs that 
many shrewd observers saw as t 
long-run development in the Mur- 
phy appointment; it was an official, 
sweeping citywide witch - hunt, 
bigger than this town ever saw. 

As chief assistant to, U. S. At- 
torney-General Irving T. Saypol 
of the New York district, Murphy 
had been a particulaily venomous 
foc of political victims who fell ic- 
to the Wall St.-Truman war drag- 
net. Bypassed for promotion, de- 
nied the nomination by Tammany 
as; opponent to Rep. Vito Marean- 
tonio, ambitious and held in high 
regard by the hierarchy, the 6 ft. 
4 in., 44-year-old “crusader” was a 
ready and expedient tool for Im- 
pellitteri. By naming him the act- 
ing mayor took an inferential slap 


at the machine bosses who reject- 
ed Murphy's candidacy, while 


building up his own “independen- 


he|City Hall has been reached) an-l 


wey” as a mayoralty candidate be- 
fore the public. 

The gambling probe ‘undoubt- 
edly will be continued and “heads 
-| will fall” as many observers antici- 
pate. But the big operation, that 
of setting up a police machine to 
coordinate FBI activities against 
Communists, peace-minded citi- 
zens, progressive trade unionists, 
Negroes and militant tenant, con- 
sumer and civil rights groups, will 
be quietly oiled behind the smoke- 
screen of the Brooklyn police- 
bookie probe. 

When the gambling smoke hes 
cleared away {and it will clear 
away rapidly now that an “under- 
standing” between* Tammany and 


the public demands for an end to 


suaged, then Murphy's big drive 
may be expec 
In the meantime, the gambling 

inquiry has‘led to two additiona 
resignations.among high police of- 
ficials;* Ch:ef of Detectives Whalen 
and Chief Inspector Flath, both 
closely allied with former Com- 
missioner O’Brien. The Kings 


named by Arthur (Artie) Karp, 
payoff agent to beokie czar Harry 
Gross’ $20,000,000 syndicate, but 
rione of them were identified and 
no results of the hearing released. 
Gross is in Ciyjl Prison on $250,- 
000 bail because he has thus far 
refused to name his henchmen and 
police officials involved in the pay- 


offs. 


Peace Drive Grows 


As 2,506,000 Sign 


By Robert dein 


Peace still is not a dirty word to the American people, despite the frantic efforts of 
the Truman Administration and its propaganda machine to make it so. A Missouri womaii- 


writes to Premier Stalin; one hundr 


banning of the A-bomb. All this 
happened last week. And all this! 
demonstrated that the organized | 
campaign to brand Peace “sub- 
— by attacking — 
olm peace petition as mmu- 
munist,” has not ‘been able to 
stampede the American people. 
Among the 600 notables who | 
called for'a ban on atomic warfare 


- and international controls were two 
Nobel Prize-winners, five Protes- 
tant Bishops and a ‘scientist who 
worked on ‘the first A-bomb. They 
were Dr. Thomas Mann, Nobel|.*— 
literature prize-winner; Miss. Emily 
Greene Balch, Nobel peace prize-|. 
winner, Dr. Philip Morrison, 
nuclear ph - the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin D. Dagwell, Protestant: 
’ Episcopal Bishop of Oregon; Bish- 
op W. J. Walls, seeretary, Board 
of Bishops, A. M. E. Zion Church; 
Bishop William A. Fountain, -5r., 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Also Dr. D. VY. Jenison, 
president, National Baptist Con- 
vention, Justice. James H. Wolfe, 
Utah Supreme taal Rabbi 
Stanley R. Bray, Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 


* 


IN WARRENSBURG, Mo., : 
Miss Icie F. Johnson, a journalism |s 
teacher’ at Central State College, |!ca 
wrote to Premier Stalin - of 
_ the Soviet Union; “Let me 

with you, and our ewn 


to-sit down together with:a 
mination and faith that ast 


Za 


a 


er 


‘permaseal’: | 
freer PE apo dion 
epee esr mae es $ w 


: = 


notabies sign the Stockholm Appeal; 600 citizens urge ) 


i —_ 


| Labor Peace Bodies 


October will be celebrated as 
UN Month by the more than 25 


city Labor Peace Committees 
and 250 shop and local union 
groups throughout the country, 
it was announced by the Na- 
+ tional Labor Conference for 
Peace. Meetings, leaflets, ap- 
peals to the United Natiofic will 
focus durmg the month on peace- 
ful solutions to the current world 
problems threatening a new war. 


Set Oct. as UN Month 
Such solutions as the seating of 
People’s China in the UN; me- 
diation in Korea; U. S.-Soviet 
meetings to solve differences; 
armament reduction and _ the 
banning of the atombomb. The 
highpoimt of UN Month activities 
will be UN Day, Oct. 24, at 
which time, Labor Peace groups 
are scheduled to hold mass 


meetings for peace. 
, 


licized efforts for peace. A _ 
in a Kansas hospital wrote “I 
have been very much interested 
in this..sort of thing.” He com- 
plained that “one may get called 
a Red for his troubles” if he “works 
for peace.” One Virginia mother 
wrote: “I, too, have had the urge’ 
to do what you have done, but 


have lacked ‘the initiative,” while’ 


another mother wrote: “So many 
of us feel as you do but don't 
have hee kind of courage.” 

Miss Johnson, ‘after surveying 
the stacks of letters from “almost 
every state,” the. majority com- 
mending her, asserted that “the 


in the Stalin letter is 

shred by y people .all. over Amer- 
WITH STOCKHOLM Appeal 
signatares hitting the 2,500,000- 
» {mark in the U. Ss. last week, more 


ten niente es: a 


ti 


 ——_ 


Harry 
. {Dean Acheson, despite the trained | 


Va.; Elizabeth Howes, fashion -de- 
signer and author; Mrs. M. A. B. 
Fuller, Fax esident of the Women’s 
Nationa! Baptist Convention, Aus- 
tin, Tex. Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
executive secretary (retired) of the 
Home Mission Council of North 
‘America; Lewis Bayard Robinson, 
member of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, Baltimore; Rabbi 
Henry Cohen (retired), Congrega- 
tion Bnai Israel, Galveston, Tex., 
Dr. Mordecai Kaplan, Jewish 
Theological Seminary. 

With his signature, Dr. George: 
Dahl, professot emeritus of the 
Yale University Divinity School, 
sent the following ‘statement: 

“For our own sake and for the 
world’s sake we must prevent the 
use of this Stupid and murderous | 


weapon of universal destruction.’ 


Yes, all over America last week, | 


men and women of-good will were 


carrying on the fight for peace. 
Despite S. Truman and; 


seals of radio and press, Peace was 


police corruption superficially as-| \ 


Grand Jury heard five policemen} 


Photo of an aay 


Gen. MacArthur’s troops entered Seoul, But it inet like 
the applauded entries into Rome or Paris in the last war. Seoul 
was a destroyed city, its inhabitants resisting fiercely from house 
to house; room to room. Most revealing comment was an Associated 
Press photo showing an MP searching a frightened-looking child for 
weapons. . . . Despite the entry into the colonial” liberation 
movements were gathering strength. Not the least sign of it was 

right in MacArthur's favorite “domain,” the Phili , where it was 
admitted by State Department-and Pentagon the workers 
and peasant, led by the Huks, were rocking the government 
to its heels. . shocked the world by an exhibition 
verging on ei when he public Soviet repre- 
sentatives at a banquet given by New York City for UN delegates. 
Trygve Lie asked Acting Mayor Impellitteri to apologize but the © 
mayor ducked. . . . First result of the Big Three Foreign Ministers’ 
conference was an increase in arms taxation for the people of 
France. The French taxpayer was already paying 30 percent more 
in taxes than the average American. . . . In the Soviet. Union a vast 
new waterway project was announced, to link that entire’ vast nation 
with a network of canals — with no increase in taxes... . The work- 
ers of Australia refuse to be cowed by that country’s version of the 
McCarran Jaw. The big Ironworkers Union elected a Communist 
as its national secretary. 


Pharmacist Hoover 


Passage of the McCarran Act netted one volunteer who offered 
to sign under its registration provisions. He was 
Rev. Claude Williams, offering to register as a 
foreign agent of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” .. . 
All workers will take a government-ordered Wwage- 
cut this week when the new 20 percent increase 
ques is ehaoliien oth ax aasnaEnc ere 

were in an arms t jacked 
“another $17 billion and with yaar arya 
time” to enact an excess profits tax before ad- 
journing. . . . The FBI sought to recruit new 
J volunteers: your corner druggist. J. Edgar Hoover 
, asked the druggists to violate their professional 
Rev. Ciasée Williams ethics and send in reports on confidential conver- 
sations with customers. . .'. The 8lst Congress did nothing about 
health insurance or the shortage of doctors, but the Draft Board 
ordered the induction of 2,000 doctors and 500 dentists during the 
month of December. . . . While the people celebrated Bill of Rights 
Day by working to nullify and repeal the McCarran Act. Wall 
Street observed the day im characteristic manner by holding a 

perfunctory meeting—on Wall Street. 


Budenz Slipping 


The American Federation of Labor concluded its annual con- 


vention on a whimper, backtracking on wage demands and aban- 
doning even its tra itional call for a shorter work-week. . . Philip 


| Murray issued a call for the CIO convention, to open in Chicago 


Nov. 20. . . . Prices took another jump this week, with wholesale 
prices increasing 7.5 percent. between the beginning of the Korean 
war and Sept. 12. Thomas B. McCabe, head of the Federal Reserve 
System, told the nation to take another hitch im its belt: Inflation 
isnt coming; it's here, McCabe said. And Labor Secretary Tobin 
said the cost-of-living index was going to keep going z a 
however, still wants moderation” in wage Prams ong 

Guard's “security screening, as was expected, has been ep ail 
seamen with good union records. Rightwing officials of the AFL 
Ot| Seafarers International Union protested that non-Communists as 
well as Communists were being screened out. Coast Guard Com- 
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@ SPOTLIGHT ON ASIA 


SEEK HUN FIMM, Only Living Korean Diplouiat of 1905 Korea 
- JOHN T. McMANUS, ALP Candidate for Governor 
MAUD RUSSELL, Just Returned from National Tour 
CHINESE DANCES | PETE SEEGER 
MONDAY FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 2 
‘ October 9th 110 ‘West 48th Street 


Tickets $1.20 and 0c (including tax) at Unien Malls, Bookshops and. 
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ICE-STATE REPEAL 
IVE GETS UNDER WAY 


ion,” 


What Truman 
Said in Veto 


The McCarran law, President Truma: declared 


in his veto message, “would put the governinent of the 


United States in the thought control business.” 


Although his message was shot through with a readiness 
to see the Communists persecuted, the President felt it neces- 
Sary to repeat the fears which millions of Americans had ex- 
pressed about this police-state legislation. Many of Truman’s 
statements will shaleadsy be repeated by foes of the jaw in 
the course of the repeal drive now under way. 

The bill, Truman said, “would give Government offic ials 
vast powers to harass all of our citizens in the exercise of their 
right of free speech.” 

Truman went on to say that “the bill would open a Pan- 
dora’s box of opportunities for official condemnation -of organi- 
zatins and individuals for perfectly honest gpinions which hap- 
pen to be stated also by Communists.” 

It would “attempt to curb the simple expression of opin- 
it would “make a mockery of the Bill of Rights and of 
our claim to stand for freedom in the world,” he said. 

Truman declared that the application of the registration 
requirements to so-called Communist-front organizations “ca. 
be the greatest danger to freedom of speech, press and assera- 
bly, since the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1798.” 

Referring to sections of the bill on naturalization, the 
President said, “there should be no room in our laws for such 
hysterical provisions. The next logical step would be to ‘burn 
the books’.” 

“We will destroy all that we seek to preserve,” the Presi- 
dent declared in another section of the message, “if we sacri- 
fice the liberties of our citizens in a misguided attempt .to 
achieve national security.” 


_At the same time the message contained much of the Ad- | 


ministration’s own police-state philosophy—a philosophy which 
accounts for Truman’s failure to rally his party in support of 
his veto. Most flagrant example of this was Truman’s assertion 
that the concentration camp provision of the bill didn’t go far 


enough because it failed to suspend the right of habeas corpus. 


By Mel Fiske 


WASHINGTON.—The question that’s being put to candidates for Con- 


gress all over the country i 


1S: 


“Will you vote to repeal the McCarran-Kil- 


gore Law?’ The question was framed as a groundswell of repugnance 
throughout the nation and within Congress rose te meet the 
final passage of the most: repressive legislation adopted since 
the Alien and Sedition Act of 1798. The Congressmen and 
Senators who jumped aboard the anti-Communist band- 
wagon in riding the McCarran-Kilgore bill through Congress 


in its last days made the law a 
major election issue themselves. 
As they sped from the nation’s 
Capitol to stalk the votes of their 
constituents back home, they. left 
with misgivings about the law and 
their vote. 

They knew the bill was un- 
constitutional. They knew it was 
unduly repressive. They knew it 
was hysterical legislation. They 
knew it was aimed at labor and 
the Negro people and all peace 
lovers, while parading as a way 
to halt the activities of the Com- 
munists. They knew it. was a 
bludgeon to be used against all 


people and groups who sought to é 


exercise their constitutional rights. 


the clamorings of reactionary 
groups—counting more on their 
votes than on maintaining their 
oath to support and defend the 
Constitution. As they left Wash- 
ington, however, many Congress- 
men and some Senators expressed |= 
the hope that President Truman 
would not apply the law. 

Since these misgivings exist and 
are bound to increase as more and 
more people throughout the na- 
tion become aware that concen- 


(Continued on Page 6) 


Bail Decision on ‘11’ Showed 
People Can Halt Attacks on Rights 


_ By Joseph North 
The ay en Court this week granted continuance of bail for the 11 Commsailil lead- 


ers thereby 


free on bond pending the final cieposition of their cases. 
Harry Bridges case—realized that #3 AS 


if bail were denied the longshore 
_ leader or the Communists it woyld 


alting the governments illegal attempt to kill the right of defendants to stay 


Millions nationally—since the 
rs, 
government's evidence throughout 


F the trial. 


| a big first step to deny it for” 


Political observers regard this ie 
partial victory as an earmark of ; 


what*can happen—even in these © 
days of the McCarran “law”—if the ¥ 


citizenry is vilant of its rights. 


The Communists were convicted 3 ge 
in a frame-up trial at Foley Square gag 


where books, 


ideas, were in the #3 


dock. Ten are now out on more #23) 
than $20,000 bail each and. one, Bea 
Communist Party General Secre- ; 


tary Eugene Dennis is already in 
oagn serving a years sentence 
or challenging the. constitutional- 


ity of the Un-Ameritan Committee. 


* 


JUSTICE JACKSON, in his rul- 

ing admitted: 
® The Communist defendants 

were being tried for ideas and not 
for acts. 

® Contrary to the contention 
_ Of the prosecution, the case has|. 
“substantial questions” which 
should be considered by the Su- 
poems Court. — 

® To deny. the defendants bail 

for their utterances on foreign pol- 
icy since Korea could affect mil- 
lions of non-Communists who 
might differ with national policy 
im the. future. 

© The Communists’ “speeches 
and articles since Korea did not 
advocate violence either to. over- 
throw the government or of forcible 

resistance to its policy.” 
~ In making these points, how- 
ee this justice of the~hi est 


mag the heat of politics, admitted ' similar 


JUSTICE JACKSON 


his own deep “bias” against the de- 
fendants. 

One of Jackson’s most sig- 
nificant declarations was contained 
in his comment on the Govern- 
ment’s “evidence” that bail should 
be: revoked because of the defen- 
dants. writings or speeches since 
Korea. 

“If all that convicted these de- 
fendants” he said, “was such ut- 
terances as have followed their 
conviction, there would indeed: be 


doubt about its validity for I am 
unable to find in them any word 
or advocacy of violence either to 
overthrow the government or of 
forcible resistance to its - policy.” _ 

Observers familiar with.the case 


a4 


as} declared.,thai. truth. demanded. 


The high court justice pointed 
out -again—as the defense argued, 
continually, that the 11 “were not 
charged with any attempt nor 
with any overt act, toward the 


-violent: overthrow of the U. S. 


Covernment.” 

This admission bears upon the 
paramount matter of Constitution- 
ality in the Gevernment’s case Is 
the Smith Act, under which pros- 
ecution was brought constitutional? 

Jackson’s admission that “a sub- 
stantive question” is still involved 
rejected the governments  con- 
trary contention. The prosecution 
had said, in effect, that since thc 
Appellate Court’s adverse ruling, 
there was no need for Supreme 
Court consideration. 

Jackson, some observers felt, 
implied that he would vote in 
favor of granting the 11’s applica- 
tion for a review by the Supreme 
Court of their perviction. 


“I REGARD. the case as.one in 
which substantial questions are 
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By 


THEY VOTED for it to satisfy - 


POINT OF ORDER 


ALAN 


The ‘exposure of the tie-up between the 
blers is rocking New York City. It seems the ‘aathorities fear that 
bribe-taking will make the police soft and flabby and unable to 
wield the night-stick against progressives, 

It's reported that one cop was so busy ne: 
the bookies that he allowed a peace meeting to be he 

A new police commissioner has: been named and he insists that. 
fcbin now on the police wilh stop: protecting the book-makers and ;| 


CRC Analy 
Provision 


Summarizing the legal 
John Abt, noted attorney, said 


‘. 


yses 
sof Act | 


aspects of the McCarran law, 


the “law is a brazen and out- 


right violation of almost every provision of the Bill of 


Rights.” In an analysis of the 
for the Civil Rights — 
which is among the groups fight- 


ing for its repeal Abt stressed that} .. 


the law “mustn't be used as a pre- 
text for extra-legal measures. 


The law does not compel any 
organization or individual to reg- 
ister at this time, he stressed. No 
group or individual is required 
under the law to register until 
the Attorney General files a peti 
tion with the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board for an order 
requiring such registration. The|« 
Board must hold a hearing on the 
petition, at which the group or in- 
dividual has the opportunity to 
appear, be represented by counsel 
and offer evidence. The Board, 
after the hearing, enters an order | 
requiring the group to register. 

This order may be appealed to 
the Federal Court of Appeals}! 
which if it finds the law is con 
stitutional and the group is re- 
quired to register may then be tak- 
en to the Supreme Court. 


It may take about two yeats 
from the time the Attorney Gen- 


eral acts and the Supreme Court 
decides, Abt said. 


~“Until that time, the organiza- 
tion or individual cannot be eom- 
pelled to register”, he said. 
* 


THE LAW does not, at this 
time, subject unrégistered organi- 
zations or their members to crim- 


MAX 
police and the gam- 


money from 


on his beat. 


similar admission concerning the} devote all their time to protecting the war- 


law o— 


“Communist-action” 


law. 


inal prosecution or any other pen- 
alties, Abt said. 

While the law requires that a 
‘Communist-action” or “Com-. 
munist-front” group has to mark 
its material by such a label, the 
penalties of the law cannot be im- 
posed against the group or individ- 
ual until there has first been enter- 
ed a final order requiring either 
to register. 

The oniy “crime” for which an 
individual can be prosecuted now 
under the law is for conspiracy 
“to perform any act which would 
substantially contribute to the es- 
tablishment within the “United 
States of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship.” | 

* 

THIS SECTION of the law does 
not give the Attorney General any 
new powers not already contained 
in the notorious Smith Act. More- 
over, the law provides that k»ld- 
ing office or membership in any 
or “Commu- 
nist-front” organi tion is not, in 
itselt, a violation of this provision, 
Abt declared. 

“There is nothing in the law,” | 
he continued, “that deprives any 
organization (whether the Attorney 
General attempts to compel it to 
register or not) of the right to 
hold public meetings, hire halls 
or secure street permits for. that 
purpose, and exercise its normal 
rights of free speech and assem- 
uy | 

Sections of the law a lying to 
concentration ~ camp etention, ‘ 
he said, effect only in the event 


lof an invasion of the United States 


or its possessions, a declaration of 
war by Congress, or an msurrec- 
tion within the United States ia 
aid of a foreign enemy. 
This summary does not attempt 
to analyze all the features of the 
bill and does not’ intend to mini- 
mize the dangerous character of. 
the. McCarran bill.. Much more: 
-wilt be written, ens infamous: . re 


. i — ae 


. 
—_~ > > -— mm ~~ = —— «© . — 
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Comm unist Statement 
On the McCarran Law © 


Here is what the Communist Party said yester- 
day in answer to the passage of the McCarran-Mundt 
police-state law: | 


_ =In defiance of the people's democratic will and 
over the President's veto, has passed the 


McCarran-Kilgore legislative blueprint for fascism and. 


given its sanction to 
Rights. 

Many Americans are asking if all is now lost and 
if this means that fascism has come to power in the 
United States. 


No, all is not lost. No, fascism has not come to 
On the contrary, the struggle to defend the Bill 


of Rights has entered a new stage. It will go on. And 
it can be won. 


The dramatic last hours of Senate debate showed 
that popular Opposition to pro-fascist repression has 
grown with the le’s sci, wun of what is at 
stake. It showed that the bill could have been de- 
feated, if Truman and his AFL and CIO supporters 
had made a real effort to rally the people. And if 
Truman’s majority leaders had been forced by the 
President to° vote against what even he admits is 
thought-control and a mockery of his ‘claim to moral 
leadership of the “free nations.” 


The people's resistance to this bill will continue 
to grow, for any effort to put this vicious law into 
effect will inevitably raise up-an ever more resolute 
and united resistance against it. 

. ‘The immediate danger is that the American 
temporarily fall victim to the moods of fatalism hysterical 
fear which the sponsors of the McCarran-Kilgore bill seek to 
create. The law provides a host of methods for restricting all 
political activity for the advancement of 
welfare of the workers, the rights of the Negro people, etc. 
These methods involve lengthy processes, which can be con- 
tested every step of the way. But the danger is that individuals 
and organizations, through fear and confusien, will curtail their 


own activities and yield ground which can and must be de- 
fended. 


To be stampeded, or to make a stand in defense of the 
Bill of Rights, that ts the question which all people's leaders 
and organizations must now answer. 

We Communists are not going to be stampeded. We are 
not going to dig a hole for the Bill of Rights, and crawl into it. 
_ We urge all our fellow Americans to come out fighting, and to 
fight together. 

- This is a time to build and strengthen all democratic or- 
ganizations of labor and the people. This is the time to stand 
up for all our cherished democratic rights, and to bulwark them 
by courageous united action. This is the time for all who hate 
fascism to act together, regardless of their political differences. 

The trade unions should continue and intensify their eco- 
nomic struggles, and redouble their efforts to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Negro people should fortify their growin 
unity, press their demands for a real civil rights program, an 
cement their bonds with labor and all their allies. There should 
be no yielding to this new attempt to intimidate all who seek 

ceful alternatives to atomic world war. On the contrary, 
the struggle for peace should rally new su as this fas- 
cist war measure makes clear the h isy of the bipartisan 
claim to leadership of the “free nations” and the real aims of 
the Wali Street imperialists. 


The Congress of the United States has violated the basic 
law of our land. Let the people of the United States uphold 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights! 

Congress has given the forces of fascism license to im- 
pose a rule of terrdr. Let the people revoke this license, and 
check the drive to fascism! | ss 

Congress has decreed the outlawing of the Communist 
Party and all so-called “front” organizations. Let the people 
unite in action to bar the further advance of pro-fascist reaction! 

The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, and the Fugitive 
Slave law of the 1850's were rendered null and altogether with- 
out force by the popular will. The sovereignty of the American 
people cannot be revoked by any act of Congress. Let the peo- 
ple unite to nullify the McCarran-Kilgore police state bill and 
call a halt to its enforcement! 


the destruction of the Bill of 


le will 


peace, the economic 


| 


| 
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E Parley Upheld 


Union’s Traditions 


By George Morris 


- The convention of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers held last week 


003 plants, was bad news for the 
reactionaries. By all their calcula- 
tions the UE was to be down to 
int-size and without effectiveness 


y now. But, as the officers noted) ne 


in their report to the convention, 
despite the raids, disruption from 


within and persecution of its lead-|_ 


ers, the UE remains “the major 
force in the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry.” 


This was underscored just as the 
‘convention was about to convene 


when the UE’s General Electric} 


and International Harvester divi- 
sions reached ts setting 
a new high mark-in the current 
wage movement. 


PRIOR TO the convention there 
were even some within progressive 
ranks who thought the UE con- 
vention. would mark a retreat from 
the past and give way to the cur- 
rent hysteria. Such prophets un- 
derestimated the level of the 
union's active forces. They failed 
to see that the UE will not water 


down the program for which it 
fought so hard. 


Essentially, this was a rank and 
file convention. Its decisions were 
hammered out in the large com- 
mittees and in unrestricted discus- 
sions on the floor. It was not, as 
so often happens, a rubber-stamp 
of prepared resolutions. The reso- 
lutions showed that given the will 
and a calm, free atmosphere such 
as prevailed in the UE ¢onven- 
tion, a gathering of any union of 
American workers would im all 
likelihood unite on a similar stand. 

The convention was not “left- 
controlled.” Some of the largest 
blocs of delegates within it were 
ideologically more under right- 
wing influence. 

* 

THE CONVENTION took a 
progressive stand on about every 
issue that comes before a labor 
convention today. But there were 
four main resolutions and floor dis- 
cussions upon them: 

® Foreign policy. 

® Wages and collective bargain- 


- 


ing within the framework of war| 
economy. 


2° A fair employment practices 
and Negro rights program, 

© Civil rights and the current 
thought-control drive. 

The foreign policy resolution 
traced the present war situation to 
the Marshall Plan and the domina- 
tion of America’s foreign affairs by 
big business interests. 

“To carry out this foreign policy 
of guaranteed profits for big busi- 
ness at the expense of all working 


the great powers, including 
sia, to find a peaceful solution to 
all differences and to discuss the 
terrors of atomic weapons and to 
take action to avoid their use. 


“5. Use of all our energy. and re-| 


sources to make the United Na- 
tions an instrument of all the peo- 
ple throughout the world to win 


better living standards, peace and 


security. ; 
* 


THERE WERE A NUMBER olf 
delegations wanted a flatfooted de- 
claration of support of Truman's 
policy. The top officers sought to 
somehow appease that pressure. 
But the main current of the con- 
vention held so strongly to peace 


as the basic issue, that by voting 


(time only a score of delegates op- 


posed the resolution, 

Even those who wanted to in- 
clude support for Truman's policy, 
were for peace and a ban on atom 
bombs. Some of them, however, 
had come to the convention with 


| advocate peace and criticize the 


policy. It was mainly on that score 
that the convention changed their 
minds, 

The discussion on wage and col- 
lective’ bar policy was also 
intertwined with foreign policy. All 
speakers rejected the AFL-CIO 
line .of “ sacrifice” by labor, limita- 
tion of wage demands to merely 
the level of the cost of living rise, 
readiness to give a no-strike ; 
signing of five-year agreements and 
approval of even a wage freeze. 

Some of the speakers told stories 
showing the hypocrisy of those 
who call upon labor to sacrifice. 


* 

- ONE STORY that — rly 
hit home was from a delegate of 
the Ingersoll-Rand plant in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., struck several days 
before the Korea war broke out. 
When the Navy came with a plea 
for certain pumps, the strike com- 
mittee sent in the needed workers 
to turn them out, When another 
similar call came in from another 
war agency, and the leaders were 
ready to turn out another order of 
pumps, the rank and file strikers 
voted against it on the ground that 
it was time the employer showed 
some “ patriotism” and settled. 

It was only ten weeks later that 
the company settled. It was ten 
weeks of the most hysterical red- 
baiting those workers ever en- 
countered with newspapers scream- 
ing the strike was “inspired by 
Moscow.” 

“Well, we have been back in the 
plant for a week and a half,” said 
delegate Finney of the local, “and 
those pumps, over which they were 
hollering so much, are still there, 
untouched.” 


The general tone of the dis- 
cussion was to warn against efforts 
of the profiteers and union-busters 
to take advantage of the Koreawar. 


The wage resolution resolved to: 
* 
“1. REJECT and oppose wage 
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DONT MISS Fe COMMITTEE tor the NEGRO tn the ARTS’ 


FIRST THEATRICAL PRODUCTION 


justo lb 
ys & array of exciting talent in 
23 SONG, Y 


“Sten LANGSTON HUGHES’ 


’ 


DRAMA & DANCE 
“SIMPLE SPE.O 5 Mts 
by ALICE CHILDRES 


PLUB TWO ONE-ACT FLAYS 


Every Mon., Tues. 


wren 437 Lenex Ave. (i32nd St.) Admission $1.20 


TICKETS AT CNA, 77 FIFTH AVE., AL 5-8835 and 


“Such civilized entertainment as few, if any, 
revues have ever provided,.”—ARTHUR POLLOCK 


& Wed., 8:30 P.M. 


THRU OCTOBER 


Py TS 


1.80 Tax tnel. 


A 
bex office CLUB BARON 


——— 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL Opens 
TOMORROW! 


i | 


- MONDAY, OCTOBER 2 
Registration.On All This Week 


__. JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
__ S75 6th Avenue, N.Y.C. _ WA 9-1600 
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arrest seas 


~ Popular Opposition-Key Factor] 


NEW DENUNCIATIONS of the McCarran-Mundt 
police state law keep on coming in. 

The Chicago Daily News, largest paper in the Knight 
chain, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and even the Chicago 
Tribune join in the denunciation—for various reasons, of 
course—of this vile concoction, brewed amid the same 
kind of Congressional hysteria and fear which the law is 
intended to spread all over the land. 


At the same time, there is.taking place a more or less | 


open squabble as to which group of pro-war candidates, 
Democrat or GOP, can make-better use of the McCarran 
law to browbeat its opponents in the coming elections. 


The competition has marrowed down as to who can claim | 


to be the most bloodthirsty in the hunt for “subversive” 
scalps. 
Self-appointed “saviors of America from Commu- 
nism” are leaping out of the woodwork and the ratholes 


in ever-greater numbers. This racket is one of the most 


profitable now available to political adventurers and 
blackmailers. Many a private fortune was made in Nazi 
Germany as German trusts united with the Nazis (whom 
they finariced) to enslave Germany to “save it from Com- 


munism.” 
« * . 


IN THIS PARTISAN SQUABBLE for pre-election 
sacrificial victims, various schedules are being issued as 


to when such victims can be arrested and jailed under the 
McCarran-Mundt dragnet, how long it will take to go | 
through the elaborate procedures of the infamous “regis- 


tration,” how long appeals will take, etc., ete. 

Knowing exactly what the facts are in this dragnet 
legislation is difficult; the law can mean anything its spon- 
sors desire it to mean. To fight the law, one must know 


its procedures, naturally, as far as they can be ascertained 


and resisted even within its own definitions. . 


But this can only be a secondary aspect of the fight, 

at best. The real fight against McCarran-Mundt nazism 
must take place elsewhere, in the open arena of mass, 
public, popular resistance to its thought control and its 
police state arrests of Americans who refuse to register 
themselves as “spies, “foreign agents” and “potential 
saboteurs.” } 
What this filtlty law will mean in practice cannot be 
determined by microscopic scrutiny of its various pro- 
cedural time-tables, although these must be known to 
avoid panicky flight from all realities. What it will mean 
will be determined in the same way the meaning of the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
Volstead Prohibition were determined—by the mass ac- 
tions of the people themselves. 

There can be victories against its application or de- 
feats, victories in the fight for its repeal or defeats, par- 
tial victories here and not in other places, eté., etc., all 
depending on how stubbornly and unitedly the vast public 
which denounced it before its passage actively sid RES 
to nullify and repeal ifgin practice now. 


LET US NOT FORGET that this law does not exist 
in a legalistic vacuum. Its very existence changes the 
political climate in America, undermines previous legal 
rights, and by-passes Constitutional protections previously 
taken for granted. Its aim is to silence millions of citi- 
zens, to frighten them into dropping all political or eco- 
nomic activity of any kind whatsoever; and to the degree 
that some might foolishly run in panic from the exercise 
of their American democratic rights, they would be doing 
exactly what the pro-fascist wants them to do, without 
in the slightest increasing their “safety.” Such is one side 
_ of the present reality; the other side is the fact that fas- 
cism cannot be established by laws. If is determined by 


the degree to which the le resist the robbing of their 
libérties. The for bail for the Commu- 
nist “11” showed that.’ There is a.real possibility of halt- 
a6 the athe of the Pherae arr ye er even at 
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("Welfare State’ 
Goes Up War Flue| 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON.—There wasn’t much talk about the so-called welfare state dur- 
ing the last weeks the 81st Congress was in session. That, you may remember, was 
a dirty word nine months earlier when Congress convened. Republicans were throw. 


it at Truman Democrats for 
their alleged devotion to: the 


‘ people’s welfare. And the term 


“welfare” was used by both 
parties to describe the promises 
of civil rights, social and labor 
legislation promised by Presi- 
dent Truman in his. message to 
Congress last January. 

By the time Congress was 
ready to close shop, however, 
Truman and his little helpers 
in the Senate and House had 
so far disassociated themselves 
from these promises that they 
werent even a dim memory. 
They were recalled, however, 
almost accidentally, by the 
nae eg Party publicity dé- 


ma a broadside issued Sept. 
28, the day Congress adjourned, - 
the Democrats printed a pic- 
ture of the front page of the 
Daily Worker da a 5, the 
day after Truman delivered his 
message on the state of the - 
Union. The headline stated: 

TRUMAN TALKS 

WELFARE — B U T 

PUSHES WARFARE 

* 


THE IDEA behind the Democratic brochure 
was that any one who charged the Truman Ad- 
ministration with warmongering was a Commu- 
nist. But to the objective reader whose honesty 
had not been hopelessly perverted by fear or 
finances, the charge of the Daily Worker cer- 
tainly stood the test of time. After nine months 
it was clear that the record of Truman and the 
8ist Congress was indeed one of warfare and, not 
welfare. 

On two of the major platform pledges of 
Truman and the Democrats, there had been com- 
plete and utter betrayal. The Taft-Hartley Act 
‘was not repealed. FEPC was not enacted... Civil 
rights legislation, including anti-polltax and anti- 
lynching legislation, failed to get to first base. 

On the other hand¢a law to stiffe civil rights, 
to erect concentration,camps in America and, in 
the words of Truman, “to put the government 
in the business of thought control,” was writter 
into the statute books. That, of course, was the 
McCarran-Wood Alien, and ‘Sedition Act of 1950. 

Since January, Congress appropriated $52 
billion, of which $25 billion was for the war in 
Korea ‘and preparations for spreading the war. 
The Marshall Plan was continued and the Presi- 
dent was authorized to send $4 billion in arms 
to the governments of the North Atlantic Pact. 
Included in the Marshall Plan appropriation was 
$60 million for Spanish dictator Franco. 

Congress voted to remove all statutory limits 
on the-size of the armed forces and the draft was 


extended. 
- 


TO PAY the heavy additional costs of the 
war program, Congress adopted at Truman's re- 


quest a new-schedule of higher taxes, raising the 
ae tax on wage workers about 20 per- 

t this, Truman admitted, is only the 
beginning. A move to include a tax on excess 
profits was rejected. 

Under the guise of combatting inflation, Con- 
gc passed a law authorizing the President to 

wages, freeze workers in their jobs, forbid 
strikes and control prices. 

Under the heading of “welfare” the only posi- 
tive action of Congress was to expand coverage 
and benefits of social security. But this act in- 
cluded the Knowland amendment which virtually 
instructs state governments to withhold social 
security as a strikebreaking weapon. 


* 


BILLS FOR FEDERAL aid to education, for 
medical and health insurance, and to improve 
unemployment insurance, were killed or died 
of neglect. Moderate aid for housing for middle- 
income groups was ado but help for co- 
operative and non-profit ing for low-income 
groups was denied. 

At the instigation of the Un-American Com- 
mittee, the House cited 56 leaders of labor, pro- 
gressives and Communists for contempt. On the 
initiative of the lobby committee, it cited William 
Patterson, Negro leader, whose defense of N egro 
rights evoked the insult, “black son of a bitch” 
from Rep. Henderson Lanham (D-Ga). 

President Truman hailed the 81st Congress 
with loud applause. He was highly pleased, he 
said. Preparer had given him everything he 
want 


The people, no doubt, will feel differently 
about it. 


vote will depen 


huge bloc of independent-minded 
citizens eager to cast their ballot 


and against the candidates of re- 
action and war. - 

This is a simple axiom but po- 
liticians in the Republican 
Democratic parties, ite public: 
fanfare from the latter for a record 
turnout, are fearful that such a 
triusm will explode in their’ faces 
on Nov. 7. The ALP which last 
Sunday opened the first of a 
three-week canvassing drive 
registration, is aiming for an we 


out peace vote. 


| Ba: tas chs seclbieek anaes 
the race with a people’s program 


which goes to the heart of the 


and = 


: 


fs 


nio, 


against the bipartisan machines | ¢ 


sociologist and -beloved “ee fo, 


t iaadt onl extele ta cite 


peace’as a major threat to-the ma- 


ch 


ine grip on the ballot bor. 
‘Political observers see the poss? 
of Dr. DuBois doubling the 
vote for Marcantonio last 


: 


Seek Big Poll Registration 


ALP Sees Size of Peace Vote Linked to Enrollment 


The size of the peace vote on the American Labor week | 
d on the. total registration during the wee 


of Monday, ‘Oct. 9 through Saturday, Oct. 14. If that reg: 
istration tops the 2,800,060 mark®— 


or hits 3 million it will evidence a’ Nae z and nation. Led by its fight. 


Comptroller and Frank Scheiner 
for Attorney General,.presents the 
veter with a dynamic ticket’ that 
can dent the war aims of the Wall 


Party, : : 
crats, despite ballyboo for a big 
,| Tegistration, are 


banking on their 
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UE Convention Upheld 
Union's Progressive Traditions 


(Continued from Page 4) 


freezes of any kind from any 
source. : 

“2. Reject and oppose long term 
agreement with miserly yearly 
Wage increases based on the un- 
limited right of the corporations to 
speedup. | 

“3. Reject and oppose so-valled 
cost-of-living escalator clauses.” 

The resolution called on all 
locals to press for raises and to 
unite with workers still outside 
UE ranks for such common aims. 


_ The convention session on fair 
practices, Negro women’s rights. 
undoubtedly set a new mark for the 
labor movement. The discussion 
was in the main a self-critical ex- 
amination. A couple of months 
before the convention, the UE be- 
came the first union tb adopt the 
“model clause” for minority rights 
adopted at the Chicago Negro La- 
bor Conference, and placed a full 
time secretary in charge of its en- 
larged FEPC body to press the 
drive for it. , 

Delegates did not fear to turn 
the flash-light on the bad spots. 
On the other hand, the delegates 
from the Farm Equipment divi- 
sion a ange number among them 
Negroes, mMecluding top officers, 
cited some fine examples for FEPC 
in their plants. 


THE LENGTHY FEPC resolu- 
tion directed the union to seek in- 
clusion of the “Model Clause” in 
all contracts barring discrimination 
in hiring or layoff “because .of 
color, race, sex, age, martial status, 
religious or political beliefs”; to 
support a training and upgrading 
program in all fields to advance 
Negro and other minority groups 
into skilled catagories; and to de- 
velop a legislative program for all 
phases of the Negro rights and 
FEPC fight nationally and on a 
local level. 


The program also covers the 
union's internal life on FEPC. It 
called for eee. training and 

romoting Negro dership in 
ocals, districts, staff and national 
CEB as our monument to UE 
og a fraternity and equal- 
ty.” 

On the question of civil rights, 
the UE convention was sensitive 
from the start. A resolution calling 
on Truman to veto the McCarran 


A Reception for 


Howard Fast 


Presenting his new Book 


“THE PROUD AND 
THE FREE” 


GIVEN BY 


THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


SUNDAY, OCT. 8 
8:00 P.M. 


® Howard Fast 
@ Betty Saunders 
@ Herbert Aptheker 


also an exhibit of. Fast’s Books in 
many different languages 


Refreshments Served 
Subscription $1.00 


Jefferson School of 
Social Science 


Bill was its very first act, The 14- 
point resolution, passed with only 
two votes in opposition, recognized 
that the failure of the labor move- 
ment to rally in defense of the 
rights of the Communists has led 


‘now to*persecution of others and 


to the McCarran Law. 


* 

“CIVIL RIGHTS are _indivisi- 
ble,” said the resolution. “The 
deprivation of the civil rights ol 
one deprives all people of thosc 
civil rights. Experience has proven 


that the attack on the rights of the} 


Communists to advocate their pol 
itical thinking was merely the fore- 
runner of the McCarran-Kilgore- 
Wood attack on the people at large 
in their right to work and on their 
rights of free speech under the con- 
stitution.” 

The resolution lists the most 
common points a CIO or AFL un- 
ion today lists under the heading 
of civil righis, But in addition, it 
lists and stressed other points re- 
lated to “persecution based solely 
on political thoughts and teachings 
and not on acts.” Those includes 
demand for: ° 


“The right to speak for and ad- 
vocate peace. i 

“The end of political persecution 
and witchhunts, including inquisi- 
tion and contempt proceedings by 
congressional committees. 

“The granting of reasonable bail 
pending appeal in~ political and 
anti-labor cases.” 

Companion resolutions pledged 
full financial and moral support for 
the fight to smash the frameup of 
the UE’s own group of leaders, in- 
a secretary-treasurer Julius 
Emspak and organization director 
James J. Matles, 

The convention also voted unani- 
mous support for Harry Bridges 
and Joe Weber, the latter a veteran 
builder of the CIO now facing jail 
and deportation. 


Among the other significant res- 
olutions was one favoring coordi- 
nation of the work of the UE and 
other organizations on common 
issues. : 


The three top officers were re- 
elected by a near unanimous vote. 
President Albert J. Fitzgerald’s vote 
was unanimous, Emspak drew 11 
opposition votes and Matles had 
only three ageinst him. 


100,000 on Strike 


In Finland 

HELSINKI. — (ALN). — More 
than 100,000 workers are on strike 
in Finland in the lumber, metal 
and other industries. Finnish unions 
are demanding legislation to re- 
quire higher wages, which the 
sovernment is opposing- on 
grounds that inflation would be 
accelerated. 
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Millinery Bazaar 


Latest Style Hats at 
Reasonable Prices 
OCTOBER 6, 7, 8 

Friday, 6 - 11 p. m. 
Saturday, 12 - 12 p. m. 
Sunday, 12 - 8 p. m. 
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Police-State 
Repeal Drive 


Is Under Way 


(Continued from Page 3) 


tration camps are contemplated, 
these Sita can 0 will be forced to 
take public stands on the effort to 
repeal the law when Congress re- 
convenes Nov. 27. 

In Congress, repeal moves are 
scheduled to made by Rep. Clar- 
ence Cannon (D-Mo), chairman of 
the powerful House Appropria- 
tions Sommittee, and Sen. Her- 
bert Lehman (D-IVY), one of the 
12 opponents of the bill in the 
Senate. . 

Lehman, in an effort to win the 
votes of American Labor Party 
members, promised his action after 
conferring with President Tru- 
man. But, he added, the law is 
“the law of the land” and requires 
support “to the fullest extent. 

* 


FORMER REP. JERRY J. 
O’ SONNELL of Montana, chair- 
man of the National Committee to 
Defeat the Mundt Bill (which is 
also a part of the McCarran law), 
predicted that a clear and outright 
repeal bill will be introduced in 
Congress Nov. 27, rather than one 
merely removing some objection- 
able features of the law. 

The two-month period .remain- 
ing until Congress resumes its ses- 
sions provides time for intensive 
campaigns directed at Congress- 
men and Senators back home. The 
election rallies staged by the Con- 

essmen offer opportunities for 
ea of the law, and the drive 
to repeal it, O’Connell declared. . 

The November elections also 
give the voters an opportunity to 
express their resentment against 
sponsors of the 1950 version of 
the Alien and Sedition Acts.. 

A particular target is Sen. Scott 
Lucas (D-Ill), who aligned himself 
with the police-state trio; Sens. 
Pat McCarran (D-Nev), Karl 
Mundt’ (R-SD) and Homer Fergu- 
son (R-Mich), to push their bill 
through the Senate over the Presi- 
dent's veto. 3 


* 

LUCAS BROKE the dramatic 
last-minute floor battle conducted 
by a handful of Senators in sup- 
port of the President's veto, The 
desperateness of the floor battle 
was heightened by. the sudden col- 
lapse of Sen. William Langer 
(R-ND), after he spoke through 
the night for five hours and 22 
minutes against the bill. 

It was during this 21-hour battle 
that the nation responded in mass 
rage against the police-state meas- 
ure. Close to 100,000 telgrams 
flooded the Senate in those few 
short hours. 

The battle would have con- 
tinued had not Lucas pressed 
through a resolution extending the 
Senate session after Langer's col- 
lapse. The 57 to 10 vote over- 
riding the President's veto would 
have been different had the ad- 
ministration followed through on 
its words and forced 13 adminis- 
tration Senators to switch their 
votes. i 
What pressure the administra- 
tion withheld must be made up by 
the people in the two months be- 
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Bail Decision 
(Continued from Page 3) 


open to review by the Supreme 
Court” he at ee 

The * affirmative vote of four 
justices is necessary to assure high 
court consideration of the case. It 
is a token of the times that the 
question of review by the highest 
court is still in doubt. Observers 
declared that continued requests 
to the President and Attorney Gen- 
eral for such review is still impera 
tive. : 

Justice Jackson continued to re- 
veal his flagrant bias aginst the de- 
fendants when he said their 
speeches were “crudely intemper- 
ate”, and “contained falsehoods.” 


BUT, HE ADMITTED, it is 
“not contended that these utter- 
ances, in themselves, are criminal.” 

“The Communist Party has not 
been outlawed whether by legisla- 
tion, nor by these convictions and 
its right to publish the Daily Work- 
er is not questioned . . . since the 
paper may lawfully be issued, cer- 
tainly its publishers or contribu- 
tors may comment critically on 
the government's conduct of for- 
eig affairs. If the government can- 
not get ut these utterances by 
direct prosecution, it is hard to see 
how courts can justifiably reach 
and stop them by indirection.” 

[Ed. Note: The Daily Worker 1s 
not published by the Communist 
Party. It is published by the Free- 
dom of the Press, Inc.] 

He said non-Communists, as 
well as Communists, could be li- 
able if the Government's con- 
tention succecded. 

“THE RIGHT OF EVER 
AMERICAN to equal treatment 
before the law” Jackson conced- 
ed, “is wrapped up in the same 


fore Congress meets again. The 
shabby political tricks of talking 
out of both sides of the mouth 
must be reduced to one clear dec- 
laration—a vote to repeal the un- 
constitutional Alieri and Sedition 


) 


nationally on 


of these Communists. If in anger 
or disgust with these defendants, 
we throw out the bundle, we also 
cast aside protection for the hber- 
ties of more worthy critics who 
may be in opposition to the gov- 
ernment of some future day.” 
Even as. Jackson wrote of the 
defendants’ rights, he railed against 
what he called “their trouble- 
making propensities.” 

He said he believed that it 
would be wrong “for such an evil 
force “as Communism to be al- 
lowed and glorified by any sem- 
blance of martyrdom.” : 

His findings were studded with 
many heated expressions of ani- 
mus and prejudgement betore the 
evidence in the trial was placed 
before him for review. 

Clearly, what is involved here 
is the fear of a vast kick-back 
the basic matter of ‘ 
bail. This right is so elemeniary, 
its revocation would strike at so 
many millions, that even a con- 
fessedly “biased” judge dared not 
tangle with the sensibilities of the 
nation’s majority. 

* 

THE FACT, however remains, 
that the right to bail was won, and 
that even in these times, greater 
victories can be achieved. 


| —SAT. NITE ONLY— 
SEPTEMBER 30 


Co-op Film Fair Presents 
the outstanding anti-fascist film 


‘Hangmen Also Die’ 


starring Brian Donlevy 
and Anna Lee 


‘The Story That 
Couldn’t Be Printed’ 


(a great struggle and victory in fight 
for Civil Rights) 


2 Showings: 8:00 and 10:00 pm 


Co-Op Auditorium 
2700 Bronx Park East 


Subs. 75 cents 


Act of 1950. 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


“WE ARE FRCM KRONSTADT’ deeply 
stirring Soviet film classic of the Red 
Army resistance against foreign interven- 
tion in 1919, will be revived this Saturday 
and Sunday evenings Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
at 77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). Also: New 
Czechoslovak Puppet Film, “Mr. Pro- 
kouk’s “‘Temptation,’’ Two: showings each 
night: Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30 p.m.; Sun- 
day 8:00 and 10 p.m. A social with re- 
freshments and evening in the Art Room. 
Donation 83c plus tax. 


THE SATURDAY NIGHT FILM CLUB 
presents Twe Anonymous Letters, stir- 
ring Italian drama. Better>than Open 
City ... Sight and “Seund. Three show- 
ings: 8:30, 10:00 and 11:30 p.m. Also social 


membership fee: $1. 111 W. 88th St. 


DANCE TONIGHT AT Tompkins Square 
YPA. If you're looking for ~ pleasant 
atmosphere, continuous dancing in a 
spacious ballroom, congenial people, en- 
tertainment, refreshments and everything 
that makes a gala evening—come on down- 
town to 95 Avenue B. The Ave. B bus at 
14th St. to 6th St. will‘leave you at the 
door. Contribution 75c. 


VETERANS OF Lincoln Brigade are hold- 
ing their annual fall dance tonight at 13 
Astor Pl. Penthouse Ballroom. See our box 
ad on this page. 


WARM UP with dancing, a bow! of chill, 
a song! Have more fun with Maritime, Dis- 
tributive, Department Store LYL Clubs, 
1l W. 18th St. 9 p.m. on. Contribution 50c. 


THEATRE DOWNTOWN Film Club, 226 
Madison St., cor. Jefferson, presents Film 
Social, 8°30 p.m. “Adventure in Pokhara,”’ 
“Leda and the Elephant,”’ W. C, Fields in 
“The Great Chase.’ Dance in spacious au- 
ditorium. F train to East Broadway. Sub- 
scription T75c. 


DEAR EQUINOXIAL: Sorry, ran out of 
ink. Of course I'll be at Dance:A-Round 
to meet you and say hello to everybody. 
Love, Phoebe. . 


DANCE-A-ROUNDS are back. Singing 


Zualecko, Jerry Ross and others. Square 
danci with Irwin Silber, Fred Moore 
and Folksay Alumnae. Saturday, 8:30 p.m. 
250 W. 26th St. Instruction fee 50c. 


“OF MICE AND -MEN,” Burgess Mere- 
dith and Betty Pields in John Steinbeck’s 
great epic, full length. ALP Club, 220 W. 
80th St. (Broadway). Social, 75¢. 9 p.m. 


Bronx 
“HANGMEN AISO DIE,” outstanding 
anti-fascist film written by John Werxley, 
author of “They Shall Not Die,” and 
starring Brian Donlevy and Aana Lee will 
shown ther with Civil Rights vic- 
America, 


of pre-revolu 
ry That Couldn't Printed” at 
Bronx Park 


i, 
ee 


434 


#3 
: 


all evening. Stimulating discussion. New | 5c 


with Betty Sanders, Sylvia Kahn, Walter 


SUNDAY 


anhattan 

“WE ARE FROM KRONSTADT” deeply 
stirring Soviet film classic of the Red 
Army resistance against foreign interven- 
tion in 1919, will be revived this Saturday 
and Sunday evenings Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 
at 77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). Also: New 
Czechoslovak Puppet Film, “Mr. Pro- 
kouk’s Temptation.’’ Two showings each 
night: Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 p.m.; Sun- 
day 8:00 and 10 p.m. A social with re- 
freshments all evening in the Art Room. 
Donation 83c plus tax. 

TONIGHT AT Tompkins Square YPA, 
Feature Film, “The Courageous Mr. Penn,” 
starring Robert Donat plus delightful 
Chaplin shorts. Showing starts at 8:30. 
Also dancing and refreshments. 95 Avenue 
B, cor. 6th 8t. (top floor). Contribution 


“OF MICE AND MEN,” Burgess Meredith 
and Betty Fields in John Steinbeck’s great 
epic, full length. ALP Club, 220 Ww, 8Cth 
St. (Bway). Social 75c, 9 p.m. 

HARLEM FILM COUNCIL presents 
“Without Prejudice” at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
2315 Seventh Ave. (135th St.) Cont. 50c. 

THEATRE DOWNTOWN Film Club pre- 
sents at 8:30 p.m. “Adventure in Bokhara’’ 
“Leda and Elephant.”’ W. C. Fields in 
“The Greatephase.”’ F train to East Broad- 
way. Subscription 60c. 

PERSONALITY THEORIES and Marx- 
ism, Milton Howard. New Foundations 
Forum, Sunday, Oct. 128 p.m. 11 W. 18th 
St. Donation 60c. Refreshments. 


Bronx 

INTERVALE THEATRE present “Stage 
Coach” and Soviet film “A Day at the 
Zoo.”"” Two showings, 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
Dancing, refreshments. 1311 Intervale Ave. 
(cor. Freeman St.) Subs. 50c. : 

HOWARD PAST, a guest in Bronx, will 
speak on “Culture and Peace.’ The fa- 
mous author of “Freedom Road” and 
“My Glorious Brothers’ will ‘speak Sun- 
day at 8 p.m. at 1723 Boston Road, above 
Dover Theatre. Subs. 50c. 
Coming | 

THE WOMAN QUESTION will be dis- 
cussed by Pearl Lawes at the Tuesday 
morning lecture series at the Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Ave., Tuesday, Oct. 3, 
10:45 a.m. Subs. $1. Care is provided for 


chikdren of parents attending lecture. 


RATES: 
35 cents per line in the 
' Daily Worker ' 


40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 


6 words constitate a line 

' BMisimem charge 3 lines 

P.YABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 


- 
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scanning the Vews 


‘ (Continued from Page 2) | 
mander Broach told a delegation of rank and file seamen the NMU 
Foes Lagtt Catran is assisting in the screening. . . . Three 
thousand Railway Express drivers, and garage men in the 
N. Y. area struck for a new contract a 20 t wage increase 
and other gains. . .. Members of the United Steelworkers ended 
a four-week strike against speedup at the Roebling Works in Tren- 
ton. . . . “Prof. Budenz” is slipping. Couldn’t even make the front 
page any more with his stoolie testimony against leaders of the New 
York Teachers Union. 


Herman Sees Bloodshed 


The reactionary Cleveland News polled pedestrians on whether 
they would like to see the Daily Worker banned from the news- 


stands. Result: four out of every six persons were announced as 
against a ban. . . . Pittsburgh Superior Court Judge Blair opened 
his campaign for reelection by demanding a ban on the sale of the 
Daily Worker. . . . Dr. Lee Lorch was fired last year from his in- 
structor’s post_at New York City College for fighting jimcrow in 
Stuyvesant Tewn. Last week he was appointed an associate professor 
at Fisk University, Negro school at Nashville, Tenn. . . . It’s news 
these days when a newspaper is compelled to back-pedal im_its 
red-baiting. But that’s what happened in Guilford, Conn. The 
Shore Line Times had blasted a letter to the editor which raised 
questions about the Korean war. The blast brought a deluge of | 
letters upholding the right to criticize U.S. actions in Korea. The 


editor trod more softly after that. .. . The Ameri Federation 
of Polish Jews called upon all New Yerk may candidates to 
speak out against the official welcome being planned for the notori- 
ous anti-Semite, Gen. Anders. Only candidate to do so was Paul 
Ross, ALP nominee. . . . Two accused rapists were let out on bond 
—in Georgia, of all places. But the accused rapists were white; the 
victim, a Negro girl. . . . Also in Georgia, Gov. Talmadge predicted 
“bloodshed” as a result of 200 Atlanta Negroes filing suit to end 
segregation im the public schools. By BERNARD BURTON. 
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By Joseph Starobin 


Koréa, or whether it will give or- 
ders to Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
to stop at the 38th Parallel, and 
seek a truce with the Korean Peo- 
ple’s nn ee : 

President Truman has said that 
the decision is up to the UN. But 
the prior question is what Ameri- 
can policy proposes to do. 

For the UN can either provide 
the occasion for,the United States 
to get off the hook in Korea, and 
open the way to a political settle- 
ment, or it could be gotten to con- 
tinue as the cloak for the Penta- 
gon-White xg ambitions. 
MOST OF the current specula- 
tidns at Flushing Meadows is bas-' 
ed on the assumption that the 
United States is certain to win, and 
win quickly in Korea. True, the 
military situation has changed 
drastically in the past two weeks. 
But it is now probable tha! the 
Korean people have enough 
strength to organize themselves for 
prolonged guerilla resistance in 
the southern part of the peninsula, 
while the main Korean armies have 
the chance to regroup themselves 
and fortify their position in the 
north. 

Thus, the immediate choice in 
Korea is either a truce, based on 
respect for the 38th parallel, or a 
prolonged, bitter, cruel and brutal 
warfare * 

The decision rests with the State 
Department and the Pentagon. 
And until that decision is made, 
the proposals now floating around 


much meaning. 


FOR EXAMPLE, Great Britain 
is known to be showing a draft 
proposal around under which the 
United Nations would supervise an 
election in Korea, with Far Eastern 
coyntries like India, Australia 
Siam and the Philippines as UN 
supervisors. 

American sources have also 
hinted at what Walter Lippmann 
proposed a week ago: that oecupa- 


ition forces in Korea should not be 


American, but consist of armed 
forces from some American sate]- 
lites in the Pacific. Having as- 
saulted the Korean people witb its 
own forces, American imperialism 
would cynically shift the burden 
of oppression to others. 

But all this is premature, to say 
the least. It does not answer ~-the 
question of whether the United 
States intends to try to oceupy the 
whole peninsula, risking trouble 
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In living memory of 
MILTON McCORD 
died October 4, 1049 
We shall wim the victory 
RUTH D. McCORD 
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War Spread Feared — 
lt 38th Line Crossed 


As the UN General Assembly settles down to its six-committee debate on a 75-item 
agenda, the biggest single question is Korea. And wra 


: | pped up in that is the underlyi 
problem of whether the Truman Administration is ymy 


going to try to fight its way into all of 


whether it will seek a truce with 


the Korean People’s Republic at 


Pyongyang and agree to a cease- 
fire order. 
A cease-fire order, 


recogn 
the 38th’ paarllel, would have to 


mean a readiness to take up dis- 


cussions with China and the Soviet 
Union approximately where they 
were left off two years ago when 
American-Soviet negotiations broke 
down. And that could open the 
way to a different role for the UN 
than merely the rubber-stanip for 
American aggression in Korea that 
it is now. 

THUS, ‘THERE are two ques- 
tions which have priority over all 
discussions of the Korea's future: 


whether Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 


will be firmly ordered to halt op- 
erations at the 38th parallel; and 
whether Secretary of State Dean 


cussions with the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet 
UN have said relatively little about 


Korea itself. Andrei Vishinsky, the| 


Soviet foreign minister, placed the 
broad question of seeking peaceful 
solutions and rejecting the path of 


war before the UN in his opening| Ninel - 
debate; and last Monday, the dep- 


uty foreign minister, Jacob Malik, 
took the occasion of a visit from 
the Maryland Peace Committee to 
reemphasize the Soviet interest in 


WEISS MONUMENTa«aL 


izing 


Acheson is ready to talk begin dis- } 


kesmen at the} 


©— - — 
with China, for example; or questions on outlawing the bomb, - 


mediation im Korea, top-level 
American-Soviet discussions, and 
greater cultural interehange among 
peoples. 


But the main point was general: 
it was an expression of readiness 
to talk. And that is natural. For 
the United “tates has yet to show 
by its concrete military behavior in 
Korea that it has'm the choice 
between the unlimited aim of 
militarily dominating Korea, or 
'the limited aim of seeking a po- 
litical agreement. Until that is 
done, the UN is marking time. 
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Officia) Menument Dealer for the WO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Oer. Washingten Ave. SBrenx, N. YF. 


Tel. JEreme 7-6042 


- (Classified Ads 
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NOTICE: We wil) not accept any ad by mail aniess accompanied by tul) payment 
and cepy of the statement printed below with signature ef edvertiser. 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker qill aot accept an advertisement is which 
any individea! is discriminated against because of color or ereed. 


The above policy is 
POD” . cs + Kadttiabaduieutes 
NOTICE TO JOB APPLICANTS 


feliy understcod by me 
e Signed 


—ADVERTIGING DEPARTMEN'. 
in placing my advertisement. 


The Daily Werker dees not accept advertisements from employers offering tess 
than the minimum wage. Firms engaged in interstate commerce or in the produc- 


tien of goods fer commerce must now pay at least 75e an hour and time and cne- 
balf Sec oventiane under the Federal Wage and Hour Lew. Advertisers cevered by 


this law who effer lower rates to jeb seekers should be reperted to the Classified 
Advertising Manager, the Daily Worker, telephone Algonqsin 4-7054, or to the 
Wage and Sour Division, U.& Department of Labor, 841 Nioth Ave. New York I, 
N. ¥., telephene LAckawanna 4-9400, ext. 486. ° 


APARTMENT WANTED 


(Furnitare ) 


YOUNG WOMAN desperately needs inex- 
pensive cold water flat. Downtown Man- 
hattan. Box 134, The Worker. 


YOUNG NEGRO WOMAN desperately 
needs 1-2-room apartment, furnished. 
unfurnished. Mid-Manhattan. Call TR 


3-5386. 

INTERRACIAL COUPLE expecting baby 
need apartment, loft to $80. OR 17-0100, 
ext. 2618. 


‘TWO PROFESSIONAL GIRLS, 1%-3-room 
apartment, lower Manhattan, Brooklyn. 
Box 135, The Worker. pee 
APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 

GIRL, 25, wishes share girl’s apartment, 
own room, Box 138, The Worker. 

FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 


LIGHT, sunny room, modern conveniences, 
separate entrance. Girl 123 Second 
Ave., Apt. 3. 


MOVING, bedroom, kitchenette, lamp, 
tables, good condition. Reasonable. 
7-O1T9. 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work, reasopable. 140 West End 
Ave., cor 66th St. TR 7-255 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your heme, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reupholstered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 7-11. HYacinth 8 7887. 


TRUCKS FOR SIRE 
ALL JOBS moving. storage all projects, 


closed vans. low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


ss ss MANDOLIN INSTRUCTION 
MANDOLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA an- 


nounces opening evening classes for be-| 


ginners, adults, and children. Instruc- 
tioh free to members. 50c weekly dues, 
non-profit organization. Apply by maii, 
206 East l4th 8t., N. ¥. 3, N. Y. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT PIANIST, union teacher, at- 
cepting pupils; stresses creative, enjoy- 
able experience: STerling 9-5874. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE tN ADVANCE 
; RATES: 
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AFL Boss Paid Off 


nag ly Today | Was Sentenced to Death’ 
To Get Bridges 


BIT BY BIT, the whole sordid story is gem. ut together 
of. the efforts by the government, employers an labor fakers 
to frame Harry Bridges. The latest piece to fall into place bears 
the name of William (Big Bill) Hutcheson, president of the AFL 
Carpenters Union, and the Republican Party’s leading labor 
Carpenters Union, and the Republican Party's 
leading labor stalwart, and Dave Beck, boss of 
the AFL Teamsters. 

Lawyers for the president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union filed an affidavit in court late Fast week 
‘citing Hutcheson as a pay-off man in 1938 to a 
professional anti-Bridges witness and to a Port- 
land, Ore., cop. 

Bridges’ lawyers are seeking a new trial 
after his conviction and sentence to five years 


DAVE BECK 


in jail for allegedly having obtained his citizen- - 


ship througlf perjury. The motion, filed on July 14, was based 
on an affidavit obtained from John E. Ferguson, former Pacific 
Coast maritime labor official, containing new evidence. 

* 


THE NEW EVIDENCE concerning Beck constitutes the 
first independent corroboration of Ferguson’s revelations. 

Ferguson had confessed to serving the anti-Bridges plot- 
ters, and named names, including those of rightwing Pacific 
Coast labor leaders, shipping employers, government agents, 
labor spies and police officers. Ferguson swore he had been 
“held illegally in the Seattle Immigration Detention Center from 
October, 1949, to January of this year, while Bridges’ trial was 
in progress, because Immigration officials feared that he would 
blow the lid off the frameup. 

During this period, according to Ferguson, he was_taken 
to see Beck to get a pay-off. Beck gave him $200 in cash, he 
said, and.arranged with Binyon’s Optometrists in that city to 
examine Ferguson's eyes, make him a pair of reading glasses 
and charge it to Beck’s account. 

In the new affidavit filed last week, Bridges’ lawyers pre- 
sented corroboration of this story, offering a notarized photostat 
of Ferguson's prescription card with the notation, “acct. Dave 
Beck” .and an affidavit by W. K. Jackson, Binyon’s manager, 
attesting to Beck’s payment for Ferguson’s glasses. 

* 


AS FOR HUTCHESON, the story on his relation to the 
Bridges frameup was submitted in a supplement to Ferguson’s 
affidavit, having been accidentally omitted from it. 

Ferguson, now living in Britain after his deportation by the 
U. S., said he met Hutcheson in Washington in 1938, when he 
was taken there by Capt. John Keegan of the Portland police 
to testify before the Dies Un-American Committee. Hutcheson 
was interested in getting Frances Perkins out of her job as 
Secretary of Labor, according to Ferguson. Frank Chapman, 
a regional director of the Carpenters, told Keegan that “the only 
way to get Bridges was to get rid of Madam Perkins,” Fergu- 
son said. 

Before the Dies Committee, Ferguson said, he presented 

evidence that was used to smear Frances Perkins as well as 
testimony against Bridges which, he now swears, is false. 
* “The, day after the hearing,” Ferguson said, “Capt. Keegan 
and I went to the Willard Hotel . . . and Hutcheson gave each 
of us $1,000 in cash, although Keegan’s expenses had been paid 
by the Portland City Council.” ° 

Ferguson also got money from the Luckenbach Steamship 
Co. officials whom he met through Joseph P. Ryan, life-time 
czar of the AFL Longshoremen’s Association, and Paul Schar- 
renberg, then an AFL official and now California state director 
of industrial. relations. - 

“Ryan,” Ferguson said, “assured us (Ferguson and Keegan) 
that additional funds would be forthcoming to assist Keegan in 
his work of ridding the country of Herry Bridges.” 


By Abner W. Berry 


Division’ had captured Yechon 
and had moved on to Yongdong 
where the going was desperate. 
Lieut. Leon A. Gilbert, the 
York, Pa., Negro wha,had planned 
an army career following service 
with the famed 92nd Division in 
Italy during World War II, was 
given.an order in the Yongdong 
fighting last July which he al- 
legedly failed to obey. It was on 
that charge that*he was court- 


martialed. 
: * 


IN THE LETTER to his wife, 
mother tof two small children, he 
explained that to haye carried out 
the disputed order “would have 
led me and 12 other men to certain 
death.” 

Backing up the _lieutenant’s 
claims, a reporter in the current 
issue of the Chicago Defender, a 
| Negro weekly, recalled that during 
the furious mid-July Korea fight- 
ing “detachments were being fed 
to the enemy piecemeal.” 


On Sept. 6, last, a 32-year-old Negr 


pure Officer’s Hometown Asks Questions on Court Martial 


o first lieutenant began a letter to his wife with 
the following: “Today I was sentenced to death by court-martial.” That was the first word 
his family and the world had had of him since his outfit, the 24th regiment of the 25th 


_ en : 

“I believe with all my heart,” 
Lieut. Gilbert wrote his wife, 
“that you will understand the strain 
both mentally and physcially that 
I was under at the time. If it had 
not been for you and the children, 
I would have gone willingly, but 
a man seéms to place his family 
above all in these magters.” - 


Mrs. Gilbert, the former Kay 
Fuller, was in Tokyo at the time 
she received that letter. She im- 
mediately flew to America to get 
legal aid for her husband as he 
had asked. The entire city of, York 
was shocked. The local VFW 
Post, Amvets and the American 
Legion have protested to President 
Truman, demanding his interven- 
tion on the basis of Lieut. Gil- 
bert’s war record. Congressman 
Lind, in whose district York is lo- 
cated, took Mrs. Gilbert's plea to 
‘the White House and to the Pen- 
tagon. 
| Brigadier General Charles May- 


Unionists 


onstration against the fascist 
Center and pledging themselves to 
defend their organizations and 
their civil liberties against every 
attack. 

And they vowed to sweep the 
McCarran backers out of American 
political life. 

The rally was called by the 
represents some 25 AFL and CIO 
feat the Taft-Hartley Law, which 
United Labor Committee to De- 
unions. And speakers hailed the 
demonstration as the first step in 
a united labor campaign’ to savé 
democracy since the McCarran bill 
was passed. 


* 


THE MEETING was presided 
over by Abram Flaxer, president 
of the United Public Workers, 


which is in the midst of a battle 


1,000 IN YOUTH CLASSES 


SET AS JEFF. SCHOOL GOAL 


A drive for 1,000 registrations 
in Tuesday night youth classes at 
the Jefferson School was launched 
this week by school officials and 
youth leaders of the community. 

The special youth program in- 
cludes several sections of the full- 
year Institute of Marxist Studies, 
both First and Second Year, to- 


riculum, interpreted the new pro- 
gram of youth classes as “probably 
the most important step the school 
has taken in its seven-year history.” 


In addition to the Institute of 
Marxist Studies, the Jefferson 
School’s Tuesday evening youth 
program includes classes in Science 
of Society, La Ciencia Social, Prin- 


gether with 17 ten-session classes ciples of Scientific Socialism, Po- 


in the fields of economics, politics, 
history, philosophy and culture. 
Registration is now in _ process; 
classes begin next week. _ 


litical Economy, Negro Queston, 
The Soviet Union, U. S. Labo 
Movement, Puerto Rico and U. S. 
Imperialism, Woman Question, 


Addressing a conference of 100 Youth in the World Today, Intro- 


Labor Youth League Club leaders 


and other officials, Doxey A. Wil-| 
kerson, director of faculty and cur-' Present. 


I 


_— - 


duction:to Marxist Philosophy, and 
The Arts and Society: Past and 
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"NEW 


for survival with the city admin- 
stration, the crowd pledged its full- 
est support to the union’s struggle 
for higher wages for the teachers 
and welfare workers and other city 
employes. 

The audience voiced this sup- 
port in a wire to Acting Mayor 
Vincent Impelletti And it sent 
similar wires to the other three 
mayoralty candidates—Paul Ross, 
American Labor Party; Ferdinand 
Pecora, Democrat, and Edward 
Corsi, Republican. 

It demagded the reinstatement 
of the teachers and other city 
workers, who have been purged in 
the current witchhunt. 

“The chief purpose of the Mc- 
Carran bill is to intimidate 
American working people,” s 
Flaxer in opening the rally. “The 


meeting to defend your civil rights. 
But you are showing that they 
can’t intimidate you tonight.” 


* 


JACK BEGIL, regional director 
of the UPW, announced that the 


PRINTS 


Complete Line of 
Finest Reproductions 
CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES 


44" St. Gallery 


133 W, 44th STi) NVC, 
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McCarran backers want you to feel} 
‘hat it is ‘subversive’ to come to a 


Vow: 


We'll Defend Liberty 


: They were taking on fascism Wednesday night. Twe}. 
thousand trade unionists were taking part in a stirring dem- 


McCarran bill at Manhattan 
‘UPW is now raising $20,000 for 
a press and radio and leaflet cam- 
paign for the demands of city em- 
ployes, he said. 

David Livingston, president of 
District 65 of the Distributive 
Workers, warned the rally that 
the situation created by the Mc- 
Carran bill is “very serious.” 


But there is a mighty power in 


cannot -defeat, he continued. “And 
the workers by locking their arms 
together and moving forward will 
raintain civil liberties and, peace,’ 


he declared. 


Rose Russell, legislative repre+ 
sentative of the Teachers’ Division 


of the UPW, roused the crowd 
with the story of the witchhunt 
of the eight veteran teachers, 
where the testimony of mercenary 
stoolpigeons like Budenz and 
Kornfeder is accepted as “evi- 
dence.” 


Budenz admitted to Nathan 
Witt, the teachers’ lawyer, that he 
has netted $40,000 in fees and 
royalties for his stooling—in addi- 
tion to his witness wages of $25 a 
day, with $10 expenses. 

The trade unionists applauded 
David Friedman, the teachers 
leader, now on trial, and his seven 
colleagues were given a big hand 
when introduced to the audience. 
Applause was also given Eleanor 
Goding, active United Public 
Workers member, who is fighting 
for reinstatement after being 
purged for union activities. 


lan,~it is reported, has been as- 
signed to investigate the case. 
. : 

LAST SUNDAY all of York 
held prayer services for one-.ot its 
sons doomed to die and the Gilbert 
case was discussed agitatedly by 
almost everyone in town. 

In the Bronx,’ Abe Hillman, 
chairman of the local Civil Rights 
Congress chapter, wrote to the 
President requesting a stay of ex- 
ecution and investigation on the 
basis of reports and Lieut. Gilbert's 
record. 

A correspondent of the Balti- 
more Afro-American, wrote in that 
papers September 23 issue that a 
Negro lieutenant was being court- 
martialed for misconduct before 
the enemy. The name of the officer 
‘was not given but events since 
have revealed him to be Lieut. 
Gilbert. The Afro-American writer 
described the officer's arrest as an 
accidental catch out of the many 
officers who retreated during the 
tough going. 


MRS. GILBERT told reporters 

that her husband's letters “state 
that the fighting was terribly hard 
and that the men were tired and 
hungry. He was too weak and sick 
to lead the squad, besides he knew 
the mission was suicidal.” 
On this score, Negro corres- 
pondents have passed on com- 
plaints of Negro GI's, fighting in 
a jimcrow outfit, being held in the 
line for as long as 62 days without 
relief. There have also been com- 
plaints of poor equipment and 
clothing. 

Before leaving’ Japan for Korea 
Negro soldiers were — humiliated 
with. jimcrowed social life, intro- 
duced by prejudiced officers and 
foisted upon the Japanese. The 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People re- 


the unity of labor, which fascism) cently had to pretest jimcrow 


swimming pools and store services 
in Tapan to the War Department. 

Necro correspondents have also 
revealed that there were attemnts 
being made to blame the many de- 
feats and retreats on the Negro 
soldiers. Last week, as the story 
of Lieut. Gilbert was breaking, 
stories came out of Korea of “in- 
vestigations” being made of the 
reasons for the Negro troops hav- 
ing given ground. 

And now it is felt among news- 
men and others that Lieut. Gilbert 
is being sacrificed to the great 
god jimcrow in order to place the 
blame for Korean reverses on Ne- 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


Presents 
the deeply stirring Soviet classic 


‘WE ARE FROM KRONSTADT 


(story of the Red Army’s resistance to the 1919 | 
foreign intervention) 
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‘MR. PROKOUK’S TEMPTATION’ 
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A GIANT OF A MAN 


The first Negro ever nominated for U.S. Senate 
from New York, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois has not 
only made history — he is history. Scientist, 
historian, teacher; novelist and leader of his ~ ' 
people, Dr. DuBois has now thrown his great 
talents into the struggle for peace. 


By MICHAEL VARY 


& pew tress when a man gets 
to be in his seventies or eigh- 
ties, youd expect him to retire to 
a farm somewhere, perhaps to 


meditate on the problems of the 
world, and never to move too far from 
hearth and rocking chair. 


- But Dr. W. E. B. DuBois is no or- 
dinary man. At the age of 82, he is em- 
barking on still another career in a life 
that has been filled to a measure far be- 
yond the capacities of most men. Today 
Dr. DuBois is making his first bid for 
public office as the American Labor 
Party candidate for the United States 
Senate. 


In a sense it is inconceivable that a 
mental giant of-a man such as Dr. 
DuBois, a scholar of the type that is 
rarely found in America today, and a 
humanitarian whose first concern is the 
' people of the world, should be oppoged 
by mental pygmies whose first concern 
is the preservation of the giided towers 
of Wall Street. . 


Dr. DuBois. is the first Negro ever 
to be nominated for a state-wide elec- 
tive’ office by any of the major parties 
in New York. He brings to the cam- 
paign a stature and dignity which lifts 
it out of the usual run-of-the-mill politics 


of the other two parties, and which gives: 


the people’ of New York, Negro and 
white, an opportunity to register their 
strong protest against the war program 
of the old parties and for the program 
of peace and civil rights personified by 
Dr. DuBois.- 


Broke with 
Hush-Hush Theories 


For the past fifty years Dr. DuBois 
has been the outstanding exponent of 
the theory that the Negro people can 
never accept a status of inferiority under 
any circumstances without injuring their 
entire battle for liberation and full free- 
dom. The conformist theories of Booker 
T. Washington, which suggested that 
the Negro people accept jimcrow for 
the sake of a few measly crumbs from 
the imperialist table, were first chal- 

opoly 

. began to flex its muscles, began looking 

around the world for juicy plums to pick, 

and in his book “Souls of Black Folk,” 

Dr. DuBois pointed to the relationship 
hel i 2raerea 


colonialism abroad. 


For this, Booker T. Washington jeered 
at Dr. DuBois as a man ‘who wanted 


Fisk, | , 
the University of Berlin. He taught 
reek and Latia at Wilberforce over 


fn international moveménts 


instructor at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ten years before that University’s 
current president, Harold E.. Stassen was 
born. 


Founder of 
NAACP 


From 19383 to 1944, Dr. DuBois was 
head of the Department of Sociology at 
the University of Atlanta, and he is 
known as a world authority on colonial 
questions, international history, and 
problems of sociological significance, 
particularly as affecting the colored peo- 
ples of the world. 


Dr. DuBois has written numerous 
books, and his monumental thesis on the 
African slave trade was published as the 
first volume in the Harvard Historical 
Studies. The list is long. In fact, it 
takes 30 lines of small type in WHO'S 
WHO. just to «tell in telegraphic form 
some high spots of Dr. DuBois’ accom- 
plishments. : 

Long after the Trumans and the Dul- 
leses and the misleaders of the Negro 

ople such as Walter White will be 
orgotten, when the epic history of the 


the Century will be written, the 
name and the spirit of Dr. DuBois will 
breathe through every chapter and every 
paragraph. It was ufider the indomitable 
leadership of Dr. DuBois that the first 
great national movement for the con- 
sistent struggle for Negro rights was 
founded. In 1906, Dr. DuBois and a 


‘group of about 20 friends met at Niagara 


Falls to discuss the question of Negro 


rights. A year later, a pilgrimage to 


John Brown's grave at Harpers Ferry 
was organized, and it was here that the 
Niagara movement was founded. This 
movement developed two years later 
into the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


Dr. DuBois was one of the incor- 
porators of the new organization, and 
the only Negro member of the first 
Board. He became Director of Publica- 
tions and founded the influential Crisis 
magazine which he edited for 22 years. 
Leader of 
International Affairs 

From 1944 to 1948 he-was Director 
of Special Research for the NAACP. 
During this — Dr. DuBois prepared 
the NAACP’s “Appeal to the World” 
which was presented to the United Na- 
tions in the hope that the UN would 
take steps to correct the o ive con- 
ditions under which the Negro people 
live in the United States. The appeal 
was bitterly opposed by the United 
States delegation, and a icy battle 
raged within the NAACP Dr. 
DuBois and the | ip which g 
to the coat tails of the national adminis- 
tration. This disagreement finally led 
to Dr DuBois’ resignation frum his post 
with the NAACP which he had. founded. 

While fighting for Negro rights’ at 
home, Dr. DuBois was always active 
nial oppression. He ‘the Ver- 
sailles Conference when, the League of 


' 
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Negro A  e struggle for freedom in | 


DR. W. E. B. DuBOIS 


Nations was founded after World War 
I, and presided over the International 
Assembly of Colored People’s which 
met at the same time. He later became 
the first chairman of the Pan-African 
Congress. 

While fighting for Neg: 0 rights at 
home, Dr. DuBois was always active in 
international movements against co‘onial 
oppression. He attended the Versailles 
Conference when the League of Nations 
was founded after World War I, and 

esided over the International Assem- 

ly of Colored People’s which met at 
the same time. He later became the first 
chairman of the Pan-African Congress. 


In recognition of his scholarly and 
scientific accomplishments, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
Science made him a life member this 
year. Dr. DuBois-is also the only Negro 
ever to be admitted to membership in 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 


No wonder this man “scared the hell 
out of the Democrats.” 


Dr. DuBois’ great-grandfather was a. 


soldier during the Revolutionary War. 
In 1908, therefore, Dr. DuBois joinéd 
the Massachussetts Society of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. Everything 
was fine until, about.a year or two later, 
the national Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, of which the Mas- 
sachussetts Society was a chapter, de- 
manded ‘to see proof that Dr. DuBois 
great-grand ts were married. Dr. 
to leave the i 


for he could provide no such preof. It 
pela ase tr sal 


that his great-grandparents were slaves, 


~ ; 
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organization - 


and therefore were not permitted the 
rights of marriage and fami'y. 


Leader of 


Peace Movement 


Today, half a century later, Dr. Du- 
Bois is in the very center of the fight for 
peace as chairman of the Peace Infor- 
mation Center and as vice-chairman of 
the’ Council on African Affairs. 

In his comfertable, book-lined office 
in New York, I met Dr. DuBois shortly 
after his recent return from a Partisans 
for Peace meeting in Prague. A large 


portrait of Frederick Dou domi- 
nated the room, and the cm gees piled 


. DuBois 


poi one 


short walk through i 


Paris te see the many wounded and 
mutilated victims of the last war to un- 


Continued. on Magazine Page 6) 
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As We 8 


The duPonts Invest ) 
In Your ‘Mental Health’ 


By MILTON HOWARD 


SOME MONTHS AGO, this column stated a 
few elementary truths about the corrupting influ- 
ence of the udo-scientific quackery known as 
Freudian psychoanalysis in all its various disguises. 
Though the outcry of the devotees of this mysticism 
was fairly shrill, we have made progress in opening 
up people's minds to the true nature of this fashion- 
able junk which has so deeply eaten into our cul- 
ture. 


Naturally, our criticism was. just a beginning, 
and it would be naive to expect 
that we could lick this wholesale gape 
fakery overnight. The Freudian fis 
boloney about the “unconscious” 
and the “Oedipus complex,” and Re. 
its explanation of the individual HR. = 
and society in terms of incest and Faas 
infantile sexuality is being sys- a=. 
tematically dumped into the Fe aee® 
popular mind on an increasing fe : 
scale. This confirms our predic- 
tion that, as the money powers ot 
the country shove the nation 
deeper into misery, chaos and 
widespread social nightmare, they would, at the 
same time, find means for corrupting the minds of 
their victims into an acceptance of their “fate.” 


/ 


ee It 


It is therefore no surprise at all to read (New 
York Herald. Tribune, Sept 14) that the duPént 
financial interests are now taking the initiative in 
supervising the financing and “integration” of most 
of the “psychiatric research” in the USA. The 
duPonts are in the very forefront of the push to 
fascism; they tried to Hitlerize America back in the 
1930’s through their notorious Liberty League. 
Today, they are operating through men like Sen, 
Mundt, to whose election they made heavy money 
contributions. Their financial sponsorship of a 
Mundt is intimately connected with their financial 
sponsorship of Freudianism and “psychiatric re- 
search.” For this last-mentioned highfalutin phrase 
is merely the label for an organized corruption of 
the nation’s soul and the pollution of its deepest 
spiritual resources. | 

om ° c 

THERE ARE STILL SOME CHILDISH men- 
talities that cannot see anything but a pure love of 
science in this penetration of American science by 
the most conscious and active leaders of the indus- 
trial monopolies. They really believe that the 
nearly complete control of American science by 
trusts, corporations and multi-millign dollar endow- 
ments in various institutes is nothing but the ex- 
pression of a disinterested love for truth. But, as 
the sure grip of the biggest trusts on our chemical, 
medical and physical research arises from naked 
profit and pro-war considerations, so the growing 
encouragement of psychoanalysis and various other 
psychiatric cults expresses a direct interest of the 


ruling powers in drugging the minds of their victims. 
It is quite normal, for example, for Look Magazine 
this week to feature shrill artieles urging rearming 
of the German Nazis and swifter. preparation for 
war alongside a simpering sales talk by Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, on “What Psychoanalysis Can 
Do For You.” What it can do for the bank account 
of the psychoanalyst is discreetly ignored. 


THE WHOLE ESSENCE OF THESE QUACK- 
ERIES is that’the “anxiety” of capitalism’s victim 
and his “maladjustment” are things that arise in the 
individual’s internal . mental-sexual life and can, 
therefore, be cured by something they call “psycho- 
therapy” which is a variation of the church confes- 
sional plu$’ some modern gadgets referring to “re- 
pressed desires.” The value of this doctrine to the 
duPonts, for example, is that it serves marvelously 
to exempt the capitalist social system from any seri- 
ous scrutiny, or from any organized political attack. 
“The kingdom of hell is within you” and not in the 
social order of the duPonts is the slick ruse of this 
new variant of the ancient mysticism and super- 
naturalism. 

A recent study issued by the Menninger Insti- 
tute, one of the spawning grounds of this secular 
religion, warns that any psychiatrist who seeks the 
explanation of internal mental states in “external 
causes” is unworthy to be a psychiatrist and is hiding 
his own “weaknesses from himself.” Could the 


class origin and class-determined motive of this 


whole structure of “psychology” and psychoanalysis 
and psychiatry any plainer than that? 


MEET ELSIE S 


MITH, TYPIST 


To get an idea of how 


overnment a human being fs no robot.” 


The government has spread the fable that a 
single woman white collar worker can do hand- 
somely on her earnings. But Elsie Smith is living 
answer to the statistics. It’s. an unusual Friday 
when there’s more than a dime left in her purse. 


By LOUISE MITCHELL 


OR Elsie Smith, whitc collar 
worker, life begins un Friday 
night. On Friday night. Elsie is 
down to her last 10 or 15 cents and 
the paymaster plays the role of the 


big rescue man. 


Elsie could be any one of millions of 
American women, who live alone and 
scrape to make both ends meet on their 
$35 to $45 weekly wage. 


Walking down the street in her neat 
and jaunty step, Elsie may look like a 
million dollars, but her suit is oftimes 


_ shiny, her shoes resoled and her gloves 


many times mended. 

To others her life may be glamorous, 
but to Elsie it is a pay-day to pay-day 
sentence, when at work and life on an 
unemployment check when out of work. 


Thirty a Week— 


And Savings Too! 


According to a recent report of the 
New York State Department of Labor a 
single girl living in New York City with 
a aod needs some $2,043 for “ade- 
quate maintenance and protection of 
health.” Of this sum, the a wy | esti- 
mated that $490 should go for federal 
income tax, state income tax, insurance 
and savings (!). This left our single girl 
the magnificent.sum of $1,561, or $30 
a week, for all other expenses—rent, 
food, clothing, and household expenses, 
personal upkeep, medical care, leisure 
time fun and other living essentials. 


The report was based on price indices 


at the beginning of 1950. In view of re- 


cent price rises for Korean war profiteer- 
ing, the costs would be substantially 
higher and government statisticians 
would have to alter their estimates,’ re- 
luctant as they are to show high living 
costs for low-salaried workers. 


While the New York State Labor De- 


partment has never conducted a survey 


‘ 
' 


? 


on how much it costs for a single white 
collar worker to live away t:om home, 
the agency estimated, before the second 
world war, that it would cost 10 percent 
more. They concede that it would cost 
more than 10 pereent today. 

‘If this is so, then the single girl living 
alone would need another $200, accord- 
ing to the government, giving her some 
$1,761 for the trouble. 


* sta‘ 


mis 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


surveys live in a dream world, all you 
have to do is ask the girl who performs 
the heroic feat of living alone on the 
prevailing white collar salary. Low as 
they are, they are higher today because 
of the efforts of the office workers union. 

.“The reason government surveys are 
all wrong is because they calculate on 
the basis of an index, not people.” Elsie, 
our white collar worker, told us. “An 
index gets sick or needs its teeth fixed 
only when the statistician so decides, but 


It’s Shoes . . . and Food 


THOMAS J. HAMILTON: “Either during the Assembly, or soon af- 
terward, many delegates expect the Soviet Union, working through the local 
Communists, to foment strikes and other disturbances in France 
Italy...” Thus runs the familiar slander, which has it that every workers’ 
struggle for bread is “fomented” by Russia. But it’s the BUNK. And the 
New York Times’s ‘Mr. Hamilton is de-bunked in the same (Sept. 17) issue 
of the paper in which he writes. For, acknowledges Times Sundéy editor, 
Lester Markel: | 

“Consider, for example, the status of the workerin-France. The min- 


imum wage of the laborer in Paris was set recently at 16,400 francs a month 
—about $47—which is about five times the cost of an average pair of shoes 
and a thousand francs Jess than the cost of a pair of fashionable pantaloons 
in one of the dress palaces on the Rue de la Paix. You do not wonder then 
that the Communists are still the major labor instrument in France, the Con- 
federation Generale du Travail.” Got that, Mr. Hamilton? Shoes, or the 
lack of them, not “Soviet disturbances.” 


Where the Burden Will Fall : 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN: “This means heavier taxes for everybody. 
It will mean a hard fight against those unpatriotic people who try, by every 
possible means, to make exorbitant profits out of the emergency and escape 
their fair share of the load.” BUNK. Demagogic, deliberate BUNK. In 
contrast to Truman’s hoked-up speech to the people, Thomas L. Stokes, 
‘Scrips-Howard columnist, reveals: “Congress is boosting your individual - 
income ‘taxes as of Oct. 1, while- postponing imposition of a .tax on excess 
profits.” In other words, Korea is an excuse for new super-profits, Tru- 
man’s “heavier taxes for everybody” adds up to. heavier taxes.on YOU. 
And his pious slap on the wrist for.the profiteers is just the BUNK, | 


She laughed when she heard that the 


government held she could get along on 


$1,761 yearly. Earnings $2,236, after tax 
and other deductions (no savings), Elsie 


has a hard enough time. Her $43 weekly 


take-home is considered above average 
for clerical-typists. 

Her weekly rent is some $9 and she 
has to provide her own linen and cook- 
ing utensils. Her rented room only had 
a bed and table, for which Elsie had to 
Luy additional furniture to make it 
livable. Of course, she noted, the gov- 
ernment statisticians never take such 
facts into consideration. 


In Hock 


To the Doctor 


Nevertheless, Elsie doesn’t feel too 
bad about it, remembering the time she 
had to pay $12 a week for a similar 
room 


Food costs Elsie- about $17 weekly 
and “I’m not a big eater.” 


As for her clothes, Elsie says she 
needs a new winter coat, having bought 
her last one six years ago. Last spring, 
she purchased her first suit in four years. 
It was possible to get off so Jong, she 
admitted, because many years ago she 
worked in a clothing store and bought 
four suits with discount on installment. 
They have kept her clothes all these 
years. : 


Her stockings are a major item. She 
needs a minimum of six pairs a month 
which amounts to at least $6 to $8. Her 
shoes, ranging in price from $5 to $7, 
don’t last more than three to four 
months, being cheap to begin with, she 
explained. : 


Living Ahead 
Of the Paycheck 


Items that have put her i. hock have 
been her doctor and dentist bills. She 
needs heat treatments for arthritis, and 
still has to pay some $55 to her dentist 
on a $125 bill. New glasses, which she 
need: badly, will cost-another $15. 


Fortunately, her tastes.for entertain- 
ment and recreation are simple. She 
doesn’t go in for many affaivz. 

Cosmetics cost her about five dollars 
a year but her hair sets, done at home 
to keep costs down, amount to $3 


monthly. 


_ Even as Elsie was figuring every item 
of expense, she said she was sure she 
forgot some. 


“There are so many things you need 
when you are in the business world that’ 
you are always living ahead in anticipa- 
tion of the time when you have the- 
money to get them.” 

Perhaps, before . government . statis- 
ticians. do another study they ought to 
speak to Elsie or others in her -place to 


get the picture of life-on a white collar 


job. 


THE WORKER 
L MRERITO 
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~ Generals Over Was 


The appointment of military men to cabinet posts 
is a new and dangerous departure from the 
American tradition. But there’s even more in- 
volved these days. Defense Secretary Marshall, 
for example, represents not only the militarists, 
but the nation’s biggest trusts as well. . 


By ART SHIELDS 


‘HE SHADOW of the Brass Hat 
has fallen over American 
civilian life to an extent-never ac- 
complished by the Japanese mili- 
Former GIs now find 100 retired 
generals and admirals bossing their ci- 
vilian jobs. Consumers fare no better. 
Thus the vet, who cursed Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay for pardoning Ilse Koch, the 
Nazi beast, is paying tribute to Clay 
today. The Campbells Soup that he eats, 
for instance, is cased in Gen. Clay's 
cans (Clay is chairman of the Morgan 
$200,000,000 Continental Can Corp.). 
The steel- rails he rides on come from 
Four Star Admiral Ben Moreel (chair- 
man of the Mellon, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel .). His telephone call to his 
mother, if she lives in Puerto Rico, for 
instance, pays toll to Five Star Admiral 


William F. “Bull’ fiatsey (director of 
the Morgan half-billion dollar Interna- 
tional Telephone and Telegraph Co.). 


If the vet traveled to the Philippines | 


to visit a war budd 


in on Government 


And the vet's passenger fare was 
split with Four Star Admiral William 
H. Standley and Five Star Gen. George 
C. Marshall. Both are directors of the 
Pan-American Airways, the world’s big- 
gest flying corporation. . 

The shadow of the Brass Hat is fall- 
ing over the federal government as well. 
This shadow got longer this month when 


tad Tinsley Says... 


- hemispheres, that. the 


7 | Rs 
Gen. Marshall was appointed Secretary 
of Defense in defiance of American 
tradition. The law, providing for civilian 
control of the armed services, was 
changed to get this brass in. 


The new Five Star Defense Secretary - 


represents the unity of Army Brass with 
the government and Wall Street in the 
drive to conquer the world. - 


And the new cabinet member speaks 


for the big ruling families of imperial 


America as well as for the army caste 
when he meets With President Truman. 


Marshall and 


._ House of Morgan 


' The big families behind Marshall’s 
Pan-American Airways are led by the 
House of Morgan. The company’s 

ident, Juan Trippe, lmtek 2 Eliza 

Stettinius, the daughter of a Morgan 
partner. And other directors have Mor- 
gan connections. The Lehmans, the 
Harrimans, the Whitneys, the Rocke- 
fellers and the Mellons also help to run 


the big company that loaned Marshall ~ 


to the government this month. 

The government, said Marx, is the 
executive committee of the ruling class. 

And Marshall is the representative of 
the Morgans, the Lehmans, the. Harri- 
mans and the Mellons in the war-mak- 
ing post of this executive committee. 

The Defense Secretary's Pan-Ameri- 
can buddies have far-flung; . imperial 
interests in the eastern and western 
wish the gen- 
eral to extend. And they include some 
of the biggest war profiteers in the 
world. | 

Marshall's fellow director, Charles 
Francis Adams, is one .of the biggest 
war profiteers. And Marshall can’t forget 
him. Old man Adams, now 84, helped 
to give Marshall his air job. And Adams 
is not only the great-great-grandson of 
President John Adams, as the logy 
books tell. He is also the father-in-law 
of Henry Sturgis Morgan of the reign- 
ing Morgan family. And he is the dean 
of all bankers in Boston as well. 


Aircraft Carrier 
And Dollars 


Old man Adamg cashes in when a 
new aircraft carrier or cruiser goes into 
commission. He is a director of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Co., that built more than a dozen 
American battleships and a host of 
cruisers and destroyers and several car- 
riers too. The great super-carrier that 
would have brought-in many millions 
was under construction in Adams’ ship- 
yard when Secretary of Defense ve 
cancelled the order. But now Jo 
out and director Marshall is in. 

Sam Pryor, another . Pan-American 
director, with Roekefeller connections, 
cashes in on cruisers and carriers in the 
New York Shipbuilding Yards at Cam- 
den, N. J. He is a director of the com- 
pany there. 


of Morgan's 


GENERAL MARSH4LL 


Immediate war profits, however, are 
not the big families only aim. They are 
out to conquer the world. And here’s 
where Marshall's Defense Department 
comes in. 

The Morgan iaterests behind Mar- 
shall want to make the whole world the 
colony of themselves and other American 
financiers. 

They lost out in China but they are 
desperately smashing into the continent 
though Korea. And they are preparing 
for war in Europe also, while they grab 
financial and economic bases over there. 


Spain, Italy 
And France Too 


One notices, for instance, how the 
Morgan interests behind Marshall con- 
trol much of the electric power and 
electrical equipment industry of Spain. 
They are big Spanish government bond 
holders and they still help to run the 
Spanish telephone industry, which they 
“sold” to Franco some time ago. 

The bankers exploit the people of 
Spain, while their man Marshal} pre- 
pares to make further deals for military 


_-and naval bases. 


The Morgan interests behind Mar- 
shall also dominate Italian financial life. 
They help to direct French banking and 
— policies through their Paris. 

of Morgan, Harjes & Co. And they 
share economic control of Germany with 
the Rockefellers and Mellons and du- 
Ponts. i 

Marshall’s backers are especially in- 
fluential in Creat Britain, where the 
Morgan family got its big start nearly 
a century ago, The American Ambas- 
sador at London—Lewis Douglas—who 
gives orders to Attlee government, is 
a Morgan copper and insurance man. 
And Baron Catto, the managing director 
London. bank, Morgan, 
(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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“No.” 


Mean Mrs. Morley 


“Mrs. Morley is a mean woman,” said Arch 


Farch, lighting a particularly long butt which he 
found in an ashtray. 

_ “J think Mrs. Morley is a very nice’ woman,” 
said Edna Farch, “and she’s always been a+ good 
neighbor. 
Morley?” . . 
- ¢ “TI saw Mrs. Morley come out of the grocery 
_ store with 10 pounds of ‘sugar.” ve 
_ “Horrors,"anurmured Edna. 
| “She's hoarding!” cried Arch, annoyed at Edna’s 

Tack of passion. 


smaller than mine, if that’s possible. Sife couldn't 


partmen 
of sugar,” insisted Arch, “is hoard- 
ing. Shes a mean woman.” 
“What difference does it make to you?” asked 


Why do you say such things about Mrs.’ 


- “The sugar trust hasn’t got any sugar left be- 
cause Mrs. Morley bought 10 pounds?” 


“The trust doesn’t have as much,” insisted Arch. 


“I see,” said’ Edna. “In the main offices of the — 


sugar trust, the bookkeeper makes a note that Mrs. 


~ Morley bought 10 pounds of sugar. So the price 


goes up. Is that it?” 
“That's it,” agreed. Arch. ‘ 
“Does the price go up by itself?” asked Edna 
“What do you mean, does it go up by itself?” 
“I mean this,” replied Edna. “Does the Board 
of Directors sit back and look at the price of sugar, 
and then discover that it’s going up all by itself?” 
“No, no,” said Arch, impatiently.. “They raise 
the price. Nothing goes up all by itself. Someone 
has to push it up. : 
“So they push it up?” | 


_ “Sure they push it up. They have to push it up 


on account of Mrs. Morley.” 


at the same price 


al t.” 


“So it doesn’t get to as many people anyway, 
does it?” 


“You Mrs. Morleyitel” cried Arch. 
Edna put a handkerchief ‘to her eyes. “That 


_ poor sugar trust,” she sobbed, “just forced by cir- 


cumstances to raise prices! It’s horriblel But what 
would they do without Mrs. Morley?” 


“I don’t know,” said Arch. 

“I do,” said Edna. “They'd invent one. - They've — 
already invented 10,000.” : 

“Cynic!” | 

“I'm not a cynic,” said Edna. “I'm a realist. [ 
told you before that only the rich can hoard. They 
raise the price to get richer; so they can hoard 
more.” : 

“That's. ridiculous,” complained Arch. “The 


sugar trust is interested in selling sugar, not in 


hoarding it.” 

“Of course,” agreed Edna. “They dont want - 
to hoard sugar.. They want to hoard capital. That's— 
the sort Scaler Ghat you oval to get excited 


” Arch stalked out of the room. “I'm ‘going for a 
walk,” he said. + 
“O, no you're not,” cried Edna. Dao epee 
next to a ize to Mrs. Morley. 
you're there, ask her to lend me « cup, of 
sugar. - ; 
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Labor Has the Votes; 
But Votes for What? 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT with its 
15,000,000 members and their families is a vast 
source of votes for political candidates, but not in 
many years have trade union voters been as leader- 
less as they are today. 


The most tragic example is labor’s role in New 
York City’s political picture. The trade unions of 
New York City have enough strength, if they were 
united, to decide elections: There were periods, 
especially when the late LaGuardia headed progres- 
sive tickets, that labor was sub- 
stantially unjted and did give 
New York a reputation as Amer- 
ica’s “most progressive city.” 

That is not the picture any 
more. Some months ago in 
preparation for the political cam- 
paign, both the AFL and CIO 
central bodies in the city formed 
a United Labor Committee. On 
paper it appeared that the most 

werful labor force in the city’s 

istory would throw its weight 
around in this election. But 
what was that unity built upon? 


When a delegated mass conference of the AFL 
and CIO was convened under the auspices of the 
ULC it was turned gntirely into an anti-Marcantonio 
rally. The unity was not. based on a POSITIVE 
program for labor, but on a NEGATIVE objective 
to the detriment of labor’s interest. 
unity is neither durable nor does it move the forces 


That sort of 


WHEN THE COMMITTEE faced the mayor- 
alty test, which hit the city by the unexpected shift 
of O’Dwyer to Mexico, the gentlemen on the ULC 
only revealed how leaderless and divided the right- 
wing trade union leaders are. At first the ULC 
hitched on to acting Mayor Vincent Impelliteri 
and endorsed him. These politica) strategists 
thought they were on the ground floor politically, 
only to discover later that the regular Democratic 
machine trotted out Ferdinand Pecora. The Re- 
publicans, meanwhile, played for the labor vote by 
advancing State Secretary of Labor Corsi, who 


_ manages to have some friends-in the trade union's 


bureaucracy, especially in the AFL. 


The ULC had to adjourn until after. election 
without endorsing anyone as a scramble began 
among the labor leaders for the three. 

_ There is a sizable bloc of progressive-led 
unions whose members support the American Labor 


-Party-and will vote for Paul Ross, its candidate. 


As matters stand now, New York’s labor leaders 
are like busybodies at the race track, each looking 
at his sheet wondering which of the three horses 
they should pick. Impelliteri, many of them say, 
would be preferable, but as an independent he cant 
win. So many, yerticularly in the CIO, hurried, 
although reluctantly, to back Pécora. Some sec- 
tions of the CIO, like the Utility Workers, stick to 
Impelliteri. 

A major section of the AFL, especially the~build- 
ing trades, is backing Impelliteri. But there is 
another sizable section that is backing Corsi and 
the garment trades are for Pecora. These isn't the 
slightest principle involved in these endorsements. 
Politics with. the average labor leader is purely a 
matter of backing someone who can win, so you have 


is hardly evidence of political strength. 


below into effective action. 


someone to lan on at headquarters. 


A 


Thus, even if one assumes that there is a prefer- 
ence for Jaber among the three, Jabor’s tremendous 
number of votes on election day will pretty much 
cancel each other out because of the absence of 
leadership and a positive yprogram around which 
voters could be united and mobilized. 

a 


THAT'S ABOUT the picture nationally because 
the only basis that counts upon which the AFL and 
CIO are united on top is in support of the Truman 
pro-war policy. Labor's political strength, there- 
fore, cannot be mobilized for any objectives inde- 
pendent of the programs of the candidates backed 
by the worst anti-labor reactionaries. 

The politicians of the Democratic Party feel 
secure because they know that the labor leaders 
have nowhere else to go. So they have become 
contemptuous of the labor leaders and pay no atten- 
tion to their occasional pleas for something. This 
is best shown by the overwhelming vote they cast 
for the McCarran-Kilgore bill despite opposition to 
it by the top leaders of both the AFL and CIO. 

As matters stand most of the men in Congress 
for-whom labor leaders will try to rally support 
next November, voted for the McCarran bill, for a 
loan to Franco, for higher taxes on pay envelopes 
while dropping the fight for an excess-profits tax 
and giving up efforts to repeal Taft-Hartley. This 
It only 
shows that most labor leaders are tied so fast to the 
old parties that they have no other choice even 
when the politicians’ don’t even try to look like 
“friends of labor.” 

Labor unions certainly have the votes to de- 
cisively affect political elections in the country. But 
those votes are only a vast pool in which old party 
politicians fish to their hearts content because Jabor’s 


political strength is divided, confused, sznisled and 
betrayed. 


enna 


A Day with the Hajeks, 
~ Czechoslovak Workers © 


PRAGUE. 


EET MR. and MR3. HAJEK, 


young Czech parents. Fran- 
tisek Hajek is a -shock worker. 


Though only 21, Frantisek is hon- 


ored by his fellow workers for 
innovations he has introduced. The in- 
novations have helped the factory and 
have improved conditions for the work- 
ers. 


Julie is an average Prague working 
class mother. But that’s saying a lot 
- these days, when all,opportunities are 
open to workers and their families. Her 
baby son is still too young for a nursery, 


PPP FOO OO. - 


an OPE PO 


..+,, Mrs. Julie Hajek closes the gate to ber modern new home in Prague.: © 
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but soon, if Julie desires, she will be 
able to leave her son in a nearby nursery 
and go with her husband to work. 


Life is different from the old days in 
Czechoslovakia. Gon@ are the days of 
part-time work and long unemployed 
periods. The Hajeks have no worries 
over the future of their*son or of them- 
selves, for that matter. 

Frantisek’s income is assured every 
week. The Hajeks are secure in the 
knowledge that living standards will 
continue to rise and that cultural, edu- 
cational and ‘other facilities will con- 
tinue to expand.. 

Here are scenes from a day in the 
life of the Hajeks—under socialism. 
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- Shopping, they find the stores stocked with food at reasonable, prices... 
| THE WORKER 
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At first people laughed when they started to place 
performers and books on the banned list. But 
the laughter is changing to anger. Not only is 
culture and morality at ‘stake; peace or atomic 


destruction is the basic issue. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


"HE ADHERENTS of fascism are carnivores who flourish 


on the lives of men. But they are stranger monsters than 
that: their appetite is retroactive and their toll includes not 


only the living but the dead. 


How many millions stared in disbelief at the headline which an- 


nounced that Hiawatha was now on the blacklist. 


The first reaction 


was the laughter of amazement; but much more is here than met the 


eye. 


That requires a few moments consideration which must trans- 


form the_laughter of incredulity into the anger of understanding and 


ol action. 


I have not heard how the Europeans, the Asians took such news. 
But I can imagine it. Hiawatha—Longfellow’s—the stalwait who lived 
on the banks. of Gitchee Gumee 400 years ago, is now subversive too. 


The world knows today, as,even the 
New York Times admitted, that. the 
Monogram Film Company of Holly- 
wood withdrew the film because the 
Indian chief advocated the brotherhood 
of his tribesmen and smoked the pipe 
of peace. This, the scared movie mil- 
lionaires felt, could be regarded as 
Communist propaganda. “What would 
J. Edgar Hoover say? What does J. 
Howard McGrath feel about it?” 


And, God forbid, they might get on 
the black. book of the three ex-FBI 
men who publish a lucrative index ex- 
purgatis called Counter-Attack. 

‘By now millions understand that 
Hiawathas banishment from the screen 
does not belong to a treasury of humor. 
Those who are inclined to laugh, too, 
when Gypsy Rose Lee was “named” by 
Counter-Attack’s “Red Channels’—Jean 
Muir, Irene Wicker, Hazel Scott, many 
_ others—had better control themselves. 

It's not funny, gentlemen. And _ this 
is not to speak of the tragedy to the 
radio, screen and stage performers in 
terms of their livelihood. 


1950 Version 
Of Nurenberg 


The axe is swinging against individ- 
uals now, but a code, a morality, a 
culture, a nation and millions of lives 
are threatened. There is a straight, 
jagged line that cuts through it all. 

What we are witnessing today is the 
1950 version of the Nurenberg’ book 


burnings. It began some time ago. This. 


newspaper, among many others, warned 
that Martin Dies was no mere political 
cave-man when he tagged little Shirley 


HIAWATHA MAY AID 
REDS, SAYS STUDIO 


Indian Chief immortalized by 
Longfellow Sought Peace, So nm 


Monogram Shelves Film 
' 


Special to Tut New Yorn Trmrs. 

HOLLYWOOD, Calif., Sept. 12— 
Fear that a motion picture déaling 
with the life-and exploits of Hia- 
watha, Onondaga Indian Chief of 
the fifteenth century of whom 
Longfellow -wroté in .his classic 
poem, might in the present temper 
of the country -be regarded. as 
‘Communist propaganda has caused 
Monogram Studio to shelve such a 


It was Hiawatha’s steerte as a 
;peacemaker among warring | 
jIndian: tribes of his day, which| 
} brought about the confederation of} 
the Five Nations, that gave Mono-/* 


|. | ‘The New York Times Story 
OCTOBER 1, 1950 
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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Temple of the ’30s a subversive. Nor 
was it funny, prior to that, when the 
millionaire Babbit legislators who domi- 
nated WPA demanded the identity of 
this suspicious man Christopher Mar- 
Jowe whose plays ‘the drama _ projects 
were staging—Marlowe,: the contem- 
porary of Shakespeare. 


People laughed; it was no laughing 
matter as we see now. It certainly ceased 
being funny when New York’s schools 
dropped Mark Twain and banished The 
Connecticut Yankee from the libraries. 
And barred Howard Fast, The Nation, 
Gentleman’s Agreement: 

Yet, the Un-American Committee's 
antics struek many people as funny, 
but it notched a place for itself in the 
body politic; and it brings to mind the 
fact that some people once Jaughed 
at the antics of a weird Austrian paper- 


hanger by the name of Shickelgruber- 


who had a Charlie Chaplin ‘inustache. 
There was precedent for what's hap- 

pening: ample precedent, abroad and 
ere. 

Now a trio of ex-FBI men on the 
make scribble names on a piece of paper 
they call Counter-Attack, and respected 
artists lose their livelihoods without 
even recourse to a hearing. Jean Muir 


wasn't notified in advance; nobody told- 


af age? | 


Miss Scott her name was to appear on 
the blacklist until she read it in print. 


A notice appears, and the corporation 
hiring the performers galvanizes into 
eager action. A telephone call, and the 
individual is unceremoniously fired. 


It is a tragedy that some of these 
artists have joined their inquisitors, their 
persecutors in red-baiting. As though 
that would work, despite all the lessons 
of modern history. But the latter day 
cannibals won't relent while the dollar 
is in prospect. 

In addition to every other considera- 


tion, the artists must reject the false. 


assumption that the people are seized by 
a .red-baiting hysteria. As Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio pointed out, in opposing 
the fascist-like McCarran legislation, the 
nation’s millions are not demanding 


—— Says the Encyclopedia Britannica 


HIAWATHA (“he makes rivers”), a legendary chief (c. 1450) of the 
Onondaga tribe of North American Indians, The formation of the League of 
Six Nations, known as the hcquois, is attributed to him by Indian tradition. . . . 


tha Was Banished 


scalps. “The hysteria is here in Wash- 
ington,” the Congressman said. 3 

Doubtless millions would actively 
support the artists who refuse to be 
cowed. This was indicated in the kick- 
back on the Jean Muir dismissal, and 
in other instances. 

Miss Scott—despite her own capitula- 
tion to the hysteria-made some pen- 
etrating observations. She said yes, she 
had taken part in an artists’ rally on 
behalf of Benjamin J. Davis’ candidacy 
for New York City Council in 1948. 
It was .“an appearance, she declared, 
“of which I am not ashamed,” She added 
too that Joe Louis, the world’s champion, 
and other non-Communists had also 
supported Ben Davis, the only Negro 
candidate for the office. 

She was 100 percent in the right when 
she described the Red Channels pro- 
moters—the three ex-FBI men—as profit- 
eers in patriotism who seek an easy 
buck “at the expense of the nation’s 
security.” 

What is involved here. is more than 
the right of a performer to earn his liv- 
ing, as important as that is. 


First Books, 
Then Humans 


As we can see, unless we are totally 
blind to. reality, peace is.at stake—for 
the story of Hiawatha is that a man 
tried to unite the Six Nations in 
brotherhood. Democracy is at stake, for 
Miss Scott once believed that the people 
have the right to elect the man of their 
choice whether he be Communist or 
Democrat, or Republican. 

What is at stake is democracy or 
fascism; peace or war. If this present 
hysteria prevails today, tomorrow the 
party in power will blacklist the partv— 
any party—that seeks to present its 
position to displace those who are in 
office. 

Unless this hysteria is defeated, only 
those who shout for atomic destruction 


‘will have the right to shout. 


. It must, and history demands it, it 
must be remembered that the Nazis who 
burned books at Nurenberg, later burned 
humans at Oswienczim, at Buchenwald. 

And the modern, made-in-Wall-Street 
version of the book-burnings is what we 
witness now. 

Hence, everyone—regardless of his 
political creed, his affiliation—must join 
with every other decent American to 
halt this pogrom on our culture. 

Unless they do, they shal] not. only 
lose their national] traditions, they will 
lose our nation’s honor—and their lives 
as well as their livelihoods—will go up 
in atomic smoke. 


Hiawatha is the incarnation of human progress and civilization. He teaches 
agriculture, navigation, medicine and the arts, conquoring by his magic: all 
the powers of nature which war against man. He was adopted as the hero 
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of the well-known poem by Longfellow. — 
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MOSCOW, USSR. 


ALPH PARKER, the London 


Daily. Worker and Telepress 
correspondent, and I were sitting 
in an Armenian restaurant when he 
suddenly asked if I recognized the 
voice on the record that was being 


played. I had indeed—it was Paul Robe- 
son. It recalled to my mind that the 


first familiar face I saw in Moscow 


was that of Paul Arobeson—despite the 
State Department's passport ban. 
Among the pictures displayed in the 
hotographic the corner 
tien the Hotel M le entrance was 
that of Robeson. [ remembered a 
passenger in my train compartment 
to Moscow asking me: “Do you think 
they'll try to harm Robeson in any way?” 
When walking down with Parker in 
the Gorky Park of Rest and Culture he 
pointed to @ huge open-air theater on 
the green and remarked: “That's where 
10,000 Moscow citizens heard Robeson 
sing when he last visited this country.” 
The very deep regard of the. Soviet 
people for Paul Robeson is not only for 


a great artist, a great American, a cham- — 


pion of his people and a fighter for 
peace. To the of the Soviet 
Union Robeson is also a symbol of the 
struggle for the brotherhood of peoples 
and races which has become an inde- 
structible part of Soviet: life. 


You walk through: the streets of Mos- 
cow and you see people from the Soviet 
republics of Asia, Armenians, Jews and 
the whole multiplicity of national and 
ethni: groups which make up the Soviet 
Union. s 

You go through the corridors of the 
fine hotels, The Moskva, the National, 
the Metropole and you.see the same 
mingling of various peoples. 

On the Moscow University grounds 
you are struck by the fact that the non- 
Russian Soviet people, young men and 
women of all races and nationalites, are 


- a part of the student body. 


Answer to 
Semitic Lies 


A pupil in the Aast grade of elemen- 
tary school tells me about the two chil- 
dren of a former American Negro who 
are en the most popular children in 
her school. 

[I recall the ugly lies of the magazine 
Newsweek and of the New York Times 
about alleged anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union. And I pick up today’s issue of 
Pravda (Sept. 7) and on page one there 


is a message to Stalin signed by-leaders 


Life in the Soviet Union is living evidence of the 
country’s transformation from the prison of 
peoples to the equality of races. Paul Robeson’s 
voice and features are known to every Soviet 
citizen. Jewish citizens are honored as are people 


of all lands. 


a 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


of the Jewish Autonomous Region of the 
Far East. In it the secretary of the 
Regi Communist Party, P. Simonov, 
and the president of the local Seviet of 
the Jewish Region L. Benkovsky and 
the ministers F. Kashevsky and 1. Ma- 
mikin tell of the fulfilment of their pro- 
duction pledges on the collective and 
state farms of their region. 

I think of the jimcrow, the ghettos 
and the university quotas for Jews and 
other adornments of Wall Street’s na- 
tional and racial policies, and it's clear 
why they'd like to conceal from the 
American what has been achiev- 
ed in life the Soviet policies on the 
national question. | 

I looked _@ textbook on the 
History of the USSR used in Soviet sec- 
ondary schools, It contains the history 
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of the Russian people, but also of the 
Ukrainians, the Byelorussions, the Cen- 
tral Asians, the Transcaucasians, the 

ples of the Volga, Bashkiria and Si- 
eria. The textbook tells how, “The 
Jewish ore were the most disfran- 
chised of al 


the pr of Tsarist Rus- 
sia, that prison of people.” 
No Prejudice 
Against Americans 


These same students study how the 
ae oes — ee 

is pri e peoples into a : 
iasod okideel peoples. Nor is it just a 
theoretical exercise for Soviet students; 
what they study is a reflection of the 
reality they see all about them and the 
reality which they live out in their daily 


lives. 


LLL 


BROTHERHOOD OF NATIONS — 


There's a big map of Korea set up at 
the entrance to various parks and j 
places here. It shows how much of Ko- 
rea has already been liberated. Next to 
it are pictures of the life and achieve- 
— = me Korean — Democratic 

clippings from newspa 
with protests against the Weare Bono 


_ of peaceful Kofean villages by American 


planes. | 

As you talk to people here and 
find out what the press carries it’s clear 
there's a tremendous human sympathy 
with the Korean people. But more than 
that—ordinary Soviet people understand 
the nature of the struggles in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America for national free- 
dom and independence. People follow 
very closely what's happening in Viet 
Nam, Malaya, Burma, Indonesia; also 
the rising liberation movement in_ the 
French and. British colonies of Africa, 
etc. The poems of Chile’s Pablo Neruda 
are issued in tens of thousands of copies. 
I spoke to some young people who ex- 

ressed their shock to me when they 
earned that Cuban police had swooped 
down on the Cuban paper Hoy and 
closed _ it. 

Still, there is no prejudice against the 
American a or the British people 
or the British here, despite the crimes of 
the American and British ruling classes. 
The people of the Soviet Union achieved 
a fraternity and equality of nations and 
peoples; they are confident that all other 
people can do so too. 
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Generals Over Washington 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


Grenfell & Co., is a 1 board 
member of the Bank of England and the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, which furnish 
the financial life-blood for Brtish capi- 
talism. 

_ This Morgan banker's power extends 
to India, where he heads twe important 
banks and gives or withholds credit as 
his masters require. 

And Morgan’s banker, like Marshall, 
is anxiously watching the progress of 
the liberation movements in Asia that 
will decide whether the people or the 
bankers shall control that part of the 
world. | 

The Morgan bankers behind Marshall 
are also extending their imperial influ- 
ence in Africa too, while the U.S. army 
extends its African bases. Thus the 
Morgans are influential in North Rhode- 
sian copper and they handle the ex- 
ploitation of Liberia through their 
Liberia Co, 


Can It Be Anything So Sordid? : 

NEW YORK. — When Thomas F. Murphy was prosecuting Alger Hiss 
in the witchhunt trial, the papers were full of the usual tripe about the selfless 
nobility and the patriotic zeal against “communism” which motivates men 
like Mr. Murphy. But, lo and behold, a year later, and Murphy announces 
that he’s quitting his noble mission in disgust. He hasn’t been paid off. Others 
have gotten their rake-offs in political plums or otherwise, but not poor Mr. 
Murphy. Can this mean that anti-communism is just a dirty racket, and that 
the Murphys of the world expect payment from the men who hold the reins 


of power? It sure can. 


For Hungry Children? No! 


WASHINGTON. — The Veterans of Foreign Wars, that -mad-dog 
outfit which preaches a new world war, has come up with a magnificent idea 
for destroying “communism,” not just at its roots, but in “its seeds before 
they take root.” The VFW has decided that “communism breeds in the soil 


of poverty and squalor.” And the VFW is goin 
The VFW is going to do its “utmost” to see that 

poverished families in this nation.” Generously, the outfit has set aside 
the monumental sum of $35,000 for the job. And who's to 
children? Nope. It's going to the VFW posts which offer 


or im 


to do something about it. 
re “are no hungry children 


t it? The hungry 
e “best program” 


for the eventual elimination of America’s impoverished families. For this is 
capitalism, and even in a phony sob-story about the people's condition, the 


people get nothing. _ 
Just “Sentimentality’! 


NEW YORK. — Maybe your son or brother died with a Nazi bullet 

in him in‘ World ‘War II; or a loved one lies in a nameless grave in a Hitler 
death camp. Do-you fold: those crimes against German fascism? If you do, 

_ says the:State’ Department's Voice of America, you're indulging in the “luxury 
‘of sentimental preferences and historic sentimentality.” Yes, Mr. Truman's 

“Voice” appealed to western Europe's masses this week to “lay aside preju- 


| | a new Nazi a 


world 


rmy in western 
t and. billion-dollar foot, 


. For to capitalism, 
opposition to fascism — 


is childish “prejadice,” and bitter rémembrance of mass murder is just 


“sentimentality.” .— R. F. - 


» 


Gen. Marshall, of course, isn’t just 
working for the Morgans. He is also 
vitally interested in extending the sway 
of the richer Rockefeller family in the 
lucious oil fields of the Middle East and 
Indonesia. He is concerned also with 
aiding the widespread Mellon holdings 

ut the world. One remembers 
the Mellon interests in Formosa, for 
instance. There the Westinghonse Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Corp., which ‘the 
Mellons control, is getting orders to 
rebuild the island’s electric industry. 

And he is the military agent of all 
other important American capitalists 
who need help. 

The seated te also working for him- 
self if he seeks—no matter how vainly— 
to defeat the Chinese people to get back 
the franchises of the China National 
Airways in which Pan-American has a 
large interest. 


~* Cen. Marshall has served imperialism 


in three big fields since quitting active 
military service. As Secretary of State 
he bribed and bludgeoned the ruling 


classes of Europe with the Marshall 
Plan— which is now so much discredited. 

As director of Pan-American Airways 
he helped to coordinate the flying fields 
of Latin America and elsewhere with 
the U.S. Army's military plans. 

And now as Secretary of Defense he 
gets the most decisive of all. Amer- 
ican monopoly capitalism is preparing 
for war fascism. It d tely hopes 
to crush the es movements 
throughout the world. And Marshall's 
armies and navies and atombomb planes 
are its weapons. 

It is. possible, of course, that Mar- 
shall has learned something since he 
foolishly predicted at a press. confer- 
ence in June, 1941, that Hitler wculd 
crush the Soviet Union in six wecks. 

It may be that Marshall will consider 
the madness of the warmakers’ course. 
But the people cannot d d on that 
possibility. They must fight for peace 
as never before. 

Their lives are at stake in this peace 


fight. 
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A GIANT OF A MAN 


(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 


people are not going to get themselves 
involved in another war, Dr. DuBois 
declared. | 

This was. Dr. DuBois’ third trip to 
Europe in the past two years. In the 
spring of 1949 he went to Paris as one 
of the founders of the Partisans for 
Peace movement. In the fall of last 
year he was invited as a special guest 
to attend the Soviet Peace Congres3, 
and spent ten days in Moscow, returning 
via Warsaw and Prague. 


East Europe 
Wants Peace 


~Dr. DuBois believes firmly that the 
countries in Eastern Europe want peace 


“and there's nothing phony about it.” 


He showed me a huge, colorful pictorial 
map of the Soviet Union which is being 
posted throughout the USSR. Qn it are 
pictured the dynamic plans for refores- 


tation, for irrigation, for turning the vast 


steppe. lands into useful, cultivated 
ground. 
“All the countries of Eastern Euro 
— lea lans,”. Dr. DuBois explained. 
t 


out their plans, and they want to spend 
their money and energy for that, not for 


war 


ifficulties they'll encounter, no 
one knows. But they want peace to try 


intimidated. Attempts are made to con- 
vince the American people that their 
economic organization is threatened by 
the USSR. 


The Many 
Have Too Little 


diamueal the USSR were Ey Son 
t tomorrow morning, Dr. Du- 
Bois said, “the same problem would 
remain here. There would still be the 
problem of a few having too much and . 
the many having too little. The Soviet : 
Union didn’t create this condition, and 
we're not going to solve it by putting all 


- our substance into war and running the 


country and the people into bankruptcy.” 
Dr. DuBois is placing a and civil 
ights at the very top of his campaign. 
ugh_a man twenty years younger 
could be proud to have his stamina and 
agility, much of the campaigning will 
be done by radio and the written word. 


g long 
struggle for the righ the Negro 

, his scholarly wisdom and the 
ich the people of the 
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Fast’s Stirring Novel of the American Revolution 


THE PROUD AND FREE, by 


Howard Fast. Little, Brown. 


Boston. 311 pp. $3. 


By Robert Friedman 


1 THE PROUD and Free, 
_“~ Howard Fast returns once 
again to the story of America’s 
becoming, to the years and the 
struggles whose meaning he has 
yet as has no other novelist. 
_ Like Freedom Road, Last Fron- 
tier and The Unvanquished, like 
all his historical novels which 
have illuminated important 
chapters in the American sto 
kept dark and hidden by the of- 
ficial chroniclers, The Proud and 
Free restores a hitherto with- 
a portion of the people’s heri- 
ge. 

The history books will tell you 
in a footnote, if they will tell 
you at all, of a “mutiny” by the 
men of a Pennsylvania regiment 
in the early days of 1781. They 
will quickly pass over the men’s 
, te we enlarge upon the sol- 

iers “arrogance” to their of- 

ficers and, like’ one historian, 

describe the whole affair as the 

“low point” of the American 

Revolution. 
-@ e e 

IT IS THIS incident which 
Howard Fast, novelist of the 
people, restores to its proper 
place as one, phase in the 
never-ending struggle of the 
American working people for 
their freedom. 

There must be many such 
“footnotes” to our country’s his- 
tory, clashes between people 


and rulers whose anti-democratic 


interpretation has been frozen. 


into accepted legend through 
generatoins of repetition. 
But the legend of the “mu- 


-tinous, arrogant” soldiers of the 


Pennsylvania Line is shattered 
in Howard Fast’s stirring nar- 
rative. : 


The men of the Pennsylvania 
Line had fought at New York, 
White Plains, Trenton, Mon- 
mouth and Ston 
had endured cold and hunger. 
not because they were ordered 
to or because they were well- 
paid, but because they sought 
freedom. 


And to one such as Jamie 
Stuart, Howard Fast’s hero, 
whose parents were indentured 
servants, bought and paid for, 
and whose own early life was 
one of arduous servitude, free- 
dom was a dream encompassing 
more than the severing of ties 
with England. 


It is through young Jamie 
Stuart, that Fast tells the story 
of the Pennsylvania Line. Regi- 
ments composed of “foreigners” 
—an ironic word in a nation then 
still in the making—the Penn- 
sylvania forces included eScots- 
men and Irishmen, British de- 
serters from King George's army, 
Negroes and Jews, Poles and 
Germans. 


It was not that they were not 
paid, not that they were disci- 
plined, not that they bled and 
suffered which embittered Jamie 
Stuart and his fellows, but that 


Point. They 


HOWARD FAST 


their gentry-officers caroused and 
lived well meanwhile, that thev 
protected the Tory landlords of 
their own class, yet whipped 
and hanged .the volunteer Rev- 
olutionary soldiery for petty in- 
fractions of the rules. 

o e * 


OUT OF THIS exploded the 
movement of the Committee of 
Sergeants which, backed by the 
men, ousted the officers and re- 
sisting both the latter’s threats 
and the bribes of the British, 
marched intact front Morristown 
to Princeton. 


The revolt flared briefly, end- 


ed with the officers offering sub- 
stantial compromise, including 
payment of the soldiers, dis- 
charge of those who'd been kept 
beyond their enlistment terms, 
and—no reprisals. The first two 
bargains were kept, dut tue 
entry vindictively violated the 
ast pledge once the men of the 
Line had restored the officers to 
their former positions. 


One of the most dramatic 


‘chapters in The Proud and the 


Free, in which Fast demon- 
strates, not only his narrative 
skills but his mastery of the 
complex political and economic 
strands in the fabric of the 
American Revolution, is_ that 
which tells of the second, abor- 
tive rebellion among the men df 
the Pennsylvania Line. 


In this tensior-ridden ~ mo- 
ment, wherein certain officers 
brutally provoked a handful of 
soldiers to defiance, Fast con- 
trasts the true dedication of the 
men of the. Line to the Revolu- 
tion with the vengefulness of 
their leaders. For, bitter and 
grieving though they were at 
this new attack upon their com- 
rades, the regiment did not rise, 
because tomorrow they. were to 
march south to Yorktown, to the 
final battle, because the Revolu- 
tionary cause could not now be 
imperilled. 

2 - * 
BECAUSE bourgeois histo- 
rians write the history books in 
a bankers’ America, our Rev- 
olution is pictured for us as a 


What is glass? 


companies te]l you to throw away their 
bottles—they don't want them back! 


What things are made of glass? 


Dear friends: 
Just a reminder to send in your Filler- 


Inner. Fill it in, add your name, your 
town, and your age, and send it to: 
JUST FOR US, 8th floor, 35 East 12th 
St., New York City. We'll print all the 
Filler-Inners we get, in the order they 


Gass is made of melted sand mixed 
with soda. and lime. While: it is hot, 
it is poured into shapes, or blown 
through a pipe :nto bottles, jars or vases. 


Glass of long ago 


Long betare they built the pyramids, 
the Egyptians knew how to make glass 
beads. The ancient Greeks made glass 
vases of great beauty. The Romans dis- 
covered. how to make glass windows, 
and you can imagine how wonderful 
that must have been to the people who 
lived Jong ago! | 

By melting many colors into their 
glass, the Turks were able to make 
unusual dishes and decorations. Then 
the French and English began to make 
colored glass windows for churches and 
cathedrals. Some of these old windows 
are still.in existence, perhaps you might 
get a chance to see them some day. 


In Italy, glass was made almost as 
fine as thread. By mixing the colors, 
they made fragile glass cups and goblets 
that looked as if they were made of 
many flowers. 


How is it made? 


Most of the beautiful glass is still 
made by hand. Glass blowing is a 


highly skilled craft, usually handed down. 


from father to son. There is a museum 
in Cambridge, Mass., which has cases 


full of exquisite flowers; they look so — 


real, people can’t believe they are made 
of glass. Every qnce in a while, some 
one walks too hard, and a flower shat- 
ters. 

Most of owr drug store bottles, and 
ordinary glassware is made by ma- 
chinery today, That's why’ it can be 
_ made so cheaply. that some of the beer 


Nowadays glass is used for furniture 
(glass table-tops) as well as dishes. 
Whole walls are made of plate glass, 
or glass bricks. Glass can be spun into 
a thin, flexible thread, and then woven 


into material, so that people may have 
glass curtains and cven glass clothing! 
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arrive. 
Here it is: 
I wish: 


i BARBY IS HUNGRY: 


COLOR 
WITH 
CRAYONS 
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PASTE ON HEAVY 
PAPER , THEN Cur 
OUT. PUT THE ; 
BABY IN THE 
CHAIR, PVT THE 
BiB ON AND Pur 


THE FLATE ON 
THE TABLE- 
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FOLD BACK HERE 


tableau in which bewigged and 
cultivated gentlemen, with lace 
af their wrists, dominate the 
scene, having nobly sacrificed 
their all in the cause of freedom. 
And lurking in the background 
are the e artisans, the free- 
men, the men who froze at Val- 
ley Forge, an humble chorus for 
the glamorous principals. 

But that is not the way it was 
at all. Ht was not that way in 
World War II, when plain men 
and poor fought against fascism, 
while rich men made profits and 
trafficked with the enemy. -It 
was not that way in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Howard Fast has stripped the 
bourgeois trimmings from the 
story of the plain and simple 
men of the Pennsylvania Line. 
He has viewed it truthfully, 
from the perspective of an artist 
of the werking-class, and he has 
therefore made it possible for 
the reader to understand as one 
phase in the continuing struygle 
for social and economic libera- 
tion an incident hitherto left 
baffling or unexplained by bour- 
geois apologists. 


THERE ARE TWO things 
which, this reviewer believes, 
Howard Fast might have done, 
to add to the riches which ‘The 
Proud and the Free already pro- 
vide. The emphasis in this novel 
is on the telling of a storv. a task 
which its author admirably per- 
forms. There are a great many 
characters in this action-packed 
book of 311 pages, but few are 
more than briefly sketched, and 
one would have wished the au- 
thor to have left the «.ader with 
more than the hurried image 
which remains. 


Then, too, while Fast has 
etched with sharp clarity the po- 
litical and economic roots of this 
struggle, one feels, while read- 
ing, the need for greater his- 
torical detaily For all this really 
happened. The name of Mad 
Anthonv Wayne and Morristown 
and 1781, have meaning for us. 


While the incident Fast pick- 
ed may have been minor from 
the persnectives of a century 
and a half, his theme is as vast 
as the whole struggle of the 
masses, precisely because of 
Fast’s approach. And thus, nara- 
doxically perhans, it is Fast’s 
own political and artistic success 
which whet the reader's appe- 
tite for more, to demand a 
deepening of character and a 
greater wealth of historical de- 
tail. 

o ° ° 

BUT THESE ARE the added 
desires of a reader stirred by the 
impact of Fast’s theme, by the 
passion and music of his prose. 


There is a deep sirnificartce in 
the fact that this tribute to the’ 
men who made the Revolution— 
and America—should have been 
written by one whe has just 
spent three months in jail unon 


- the order of the present-day 


Tories who dare to revile How- 
P . >> 
ard Fast as “un-American. 


The Proud and the Free be- 


| gins and ends with the narra- 


tor, a now-aged Jamie Stuart, 
aiding the new rebels, the Aboli- 
tionists. 

It was on the road to York- 
town that Jamie was told: 


“We are like a seed that rip- 
cned too soon,.too quick, for we 
were planted within the gentry’s 
own revolt, and we grew a crop 
they fear mightily and neither 
they nor we knew how to harvest 
it. That will take knowing, 
Tamie Stuart, that will take 
learning. Be patient. The voices 
are quiet this moment, but they 
will rise again. Be patient.” 

The ‘Proud and the Free will 
not only enrich countless thou- 
sands of Americans in their un- 


struggles, in 
distortion and deception, 
wealthy and powerful are still 


- arrayed against the people. 
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‘These Are Things 


My Children Need’ 


LOS ANGELES. 


“What do I consider the most 
urgent needs of children and 
youth?” asked Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell who resides in Cabrillo 
housing project at Long Beach. 

“I would have to speak as a 
Negro mother because as a Ne- 
gro mother I have special prob- 
lems and needs with respect to 
my children. Since my people 
are the last to be hired and the 


first to be fired there is usually 
an acute shortage of finances. 


“Often we don’t have cartare 
to send our children to church or 
to the ‘Y.” Then there is the 
crowded -housing. Proper home 
life is very difficult.” 

Mrs. Powell was oe toa 
group of women gathered at her 

ome to answer the question- 
naire of the California Youth 
Such groups are 
discussitig the most urgent needs 
of children and youth all over 


the country in preparation for 


the Midcentury White House 
conference on children and youth 
which is to be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in December. 


“But that: isn’t the worst of 
it.” Mrs. Powell’s face was very 
intense. “I really have something 
to say to President Truman and 
his White House conference. I 
live in one of the federal housing 
projects. My little girl, Diane, 
has sickle-cell-anemia. Her doc- 
tor says we must get her off the 
cold cement floors. | 


“I have taken the doctor's 


_ 


.~ 


sider how we can 


t t «5 
,& T itiatc cman 


Youth, under the auspices of the 
President of the Unitcd States, 
will be held in Washington, 
D. C., during the weck of Dec. 
3. Its stated purpose is to “con- 

in 
children the mental, oe ier 
and spiritual qualities essential 
to individual happiness and to 
responsible citizenship, and what 
physical, economic and social 
conditions are deemed necessary 


White House Parley 
On Children Planned 


ae 


that the recent PTA convention 
considered that ce was the 
most important child care issue 
today since failing to accom- 
plish this p e our children 
will have little opportunity for 
growth, freedom or even life it- 
self” everyone was in agreement. 
A Stockholm Peace Petition was 
filled out. 


Since most of the women be- 
longed to the Dorie Miller unit 
of the American Legion Auxil- 
iary it was decided to try and 
get the unit to send a delegate 
to the-Los Angeles conference 
on children and youth to be 
held at Pepperdine College 


statement to the housing authori- _ 


ties here to get transferred to 
permanent housing where the 
conditions will be rieht for her. 
But they are so stubborn about 
maintaining their miserable pol- 
icy I still have not been able to 
get a place fit for my little girl, 
whese time on this earth is very 
limited in any case. 

“T think that the White House 
conference ought to look into 
this business of discrimination 
in federal housing if it is really 
interested in the welfare of ALL 
children.” 


Anotker woman tells of the 
case of Mrs. Cora Edwards who 
has a davechter with a serious 
case of asthma. On July 28, she 
was rushed to the doctor with a 
bad attack. 


“For the second time the doc- 
tor wrote a statement recom- 
mending movin from the hous- 
ing ‘with stone floors. When the 
statement was shown to Mr. 
John Dawson, the project man- 
ager, he said “If they don’t like 
it there, why don’t they move 
out?” 

Mrs. Marjorie Thompson feels 
that discrimination in the schools 
has a very bad effect on the 
“mental, emotional and spirifual 
welfare of the children.” (This 
is the theme of the White H 
conference.) a ie 

Mrs. Thompson says, “Our 
- girls have inferiority feelings in 
relation to white girls. The 
teachers aggravate this. One 
teacher I used to work for claim- 
ed she didn’t have any prej- 
udice, but then she would say 
things like this: “Colored boys 
are dumb, They make good la- 
borers, though.’ 

“Whenever there is trouble 
they always transfer the colored 


girls but never the white. In - 


Poly Hi in Long Beach, they or- 
ganize the basketball teams ac- 
cording to group. They are either 
all Negro, all Japanese, or all 
white. Our children never get 
to be cheer leaders and things 
like that. There are many activ- 
ities our children.can’t get in. 
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_ “The White 
of discrimination. .. .” 


“Ws 


House Conference 


gton, 
Dear Mo 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 


Chairman, Southern California 
Young Progressives of America 


LOS ANGELES. 

I won't give excuses for not 
writing, I'll just say [ve been 
awfully busy these past months. 
But you'll ask, how can children 
become so busy they can’t write 
to their own mother? Well Mom, 
its kinda hard to explain, you 
get so mixed up in the day to 

ay struggle to make a living 
and keep your family going, till 
it just makes you forget. 

But though I may forget to 
write sometimes, Mom, there are 


some things never to be forgot- 


ten — like the’struggle you and 
I, Sam, John, Mac and Charles 
have put up throughout the 
years. I'll never forget the pray- 
ers and pain, and_ sleepless 
nights, and hunger, and heart- 
aches. I'll never forget the end- 


ought to look into this business 


Atom Soliloquy 
(Apologiés to Bill Shakespeare) 
7 By SADIE VAN VEEN 


To be or not to be—that is the questica— : 

Whether "twere better to die by atom bomb, 
Perchance a quick and sudden ending, 

Or bring an end to sudden fear and death 

By peace, although sweet peace is called “unholy.” 

For mark you, and consider well, millions of babes, 
‘Those that are here and those still in their mothers’ wombs, 
"Twould be easy to erase them from: the earth, 

To stop their squirming and their crawling, . 

Their colic and their tears to blend withal 


In oceans of tears and blood! 


But slow, be not deceived by deathless hope 
Which ebbs and flows in every breast! 


How dare you 


speak your hope for life, 


To dream of children’s laughter in the sun, 
-._ Ot dimpled children sleeping through the night? 
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— ou have worked your 
to the bone so my sisters 
and brothers and I could eat. 

And I ask myself, Mom, what 
kind of world is it that lets its 
good people like you find your- 
self after more than 50 years, in 
a state of bad health, with no 
one to look to. Is it God's fault? 
Where is God? Anyone who 
has toiled like you have, Mom, 
should not be made to suffer in 
old age. 

Is it man’s fault? Must good 
people like you be held respon- 
sible for oP traat evils? I don’t 
think that it’s possible and fair 
that you should be held account- 
able for what others do. I think 
that if the-Lord causes poor peo- 
ple like us to suffer all the time 
its wrong. 

But I don’t think it’s the Lord 
that keeps us poor, folks down. 
It is the devils right here on 
earth, It’s the devils who have 
all the money. It’s the devils who 
cause us poor folks to have to 
work our backbones out all our 
lives, just to get a little bite to 
eat. It’s the white devils that 
rule our country and makes us 
black folks suffer. They keep us 
so poor that a son cant get 
enough ahead to save and to 
send to his mother. 

They keep us black folk so 
poor we cant even quit work 
when we get old. We have to go 
on until were dying. If we live 


a hundred years, we look back( 


and what did we live for? To 
work our fingers to the bone for 
the white folks. 

But up here are some good 
white folks. The good white folks 
are those who are poor like us. 
The bad white folks are those 
men who own all the mcney. 
They keep us down so we'll have 
to work for them; and they keep 
the poor whites down also. 
You've heard them say, Mom, 
“poor white trash.” You've also 
heard them say.“the n-----s.” 

They keep the Negro hating 
the’ poor white and the poor 
white hating the Negro. Most 
time neither of them know why.. 


' But the rich know why, Mom. 
They know that as long as the 


rich man can keep poor men, 
black and white, hating each 
other, and fighting each other, 
the rich man can get riche? and 
the poor fools who fight each 
other, get poorer. ~ 

But the. poor people must get 
together, Mom. They must get 
together in brotherly love. It is 
the only way they will have 
come and security and freedom 

want. Remember, Mom, 
the Bible said, “the first will be 
last and the last will be first.” 
The time is coming when the 
last will be first. 

That's what this war in Ko- 
rea ‘is all about; the poor Korean 
people, North and South, are 
fighting for food, equality and 
freedom. The American white 


-guler$ are trying to stop them 


from having freedom. The radio 
and newspapers say we are fight- 


g-., ta, 
Bullets versus Babies 


Twelve and a halt m Rion dol- 
lars, the entire approy:riation of 
the United States for the United 
Nations Children’s Fund, was 
lopped off last week, iu a con- 
ference of both Houses of Con- 
gress, from the app upriations 
bill. — on wig pi sa tox 
bombs guns, Cc ngressmen 
decided that the hung-v children 
of Europe don't any more 


money 


Isn’t This 
What You Raised Me For? 


t 
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ing a holy war to save the world 
communism. But how can 

we save the world from so-called 
evil, when first right here in our 
own country, the colored peeple 
are suffering day in and day out. 
They say we are lazy, inferior, 
no good; and that we have it 
better than anywhere else in the 
world. But that’s untrue, Mom; 
they just tell us that to keep us 
in the dark. I know; I found out 
in the Army and also went to 
college. They tell us these lies 
to keep us from wanting any- 
thing better right here on earth 
NOW! The colored soldiers are 
being made to go over there and 
kill other colored peoples. LI, tell 
you, Mom, this war is useless, 
crazy and no good. I have no 
desire to. kill more men, women 
and children. I only want to love 
everyone. But the rich rulers 
want to kill and make more 


money. They want us poor folks 
to do the shooting while they 
stay at home and get rich. 


But I tell you, Mom, the poor 


| people are getting mighty tired 


of work with little pay. They are 
tired of being lynched, tired of 
having their future denied. The 
poor people want to live happy, . 
too. With plenty of food, nice 
homes, a car, and some time to 
rest and enjoy life in happiness 
and friendship. And yes, Mom, 
for those of us who are young, 


we are tired of seeing our moth- 


ers grow old and still have to 
slave. We are tired of not being 
able to help out mothers because 
we too, are . Yes, Mom, I'm 
tired at the age of 26. But I'm 
angry too, Mom. 

I know what youll say, Mom, 
“pray and the Lord.will ide.” 

t the Lord only belps those 
who help themselves. I intend, 
Mom, to help myself. I intend, 
M to fight until the last 
ional to see that all Negroes 
et recognition, equality, and 
reedom. I intend to fight, Mom, 
until all good mothers like you 
are able to sit down and rest and 


live > decent, instead of like 
. animals 


To fight for friendship and 
goodness and happiness and an 
te bloody wars is y con- 
bad, The rich fel- 
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Visit Give s Politicos Jitters 
= Cor sl, p ecora Won tT 
=v, Appear at Event With 
~ Anti-Semite General 


Local politicos staged a run-out on Friday from the 
Pulaski Day Parade, at which the Polish anti-Semite Gen. 
Wladyslaw Anders is-scheduled to appear on Sunday. Their 
flight resulted from the mounting anger of the Jewish 
population in New York City and the vigorous campaign 
conducted by the American Labor Party against the notori- 
ous pogromist. 

While GOP and Democratic statewide candidates an- 
nounced their intention of being present at the anaual Fifth 
Avenue parade, mayoralty candidates of both parties 


spurned the parade and rejected invitations, to a Waldorf- 
Astoria dinner Sunday night for Anders. 


Paul Ross, ALP choice for Mayor who initiated the cam- 
paign against Anders, will lead a picket-line outside the . 
Waldorf-Astoria Sunday night at 7 p.m., to protest the ap- 
pearance of the fascist whose hoodlum: army was respon- 
sible for the death of countless Jews: in,Iran, Iraq and 
Palestine. 


PROTEST RADIO PROGRAM 


The American Communications Association on Friday 
urged leading Jewish organizations to demand the can- 
cellation by radio station WLIB of its scheduled broadcast 
of the Pulaski Day ceremony because of Anders participa- 
tion. The union, whose members are employed in the 


 — 


Turnabout on Korea 


When is a boundry not a boundary? — 


When is invasion not invasion? On Aug. 5, 
1950, when the Korean People’s Army was 
advancing in the south, the New York 


Times was still talking afout the “North 


Korean Government,. . . invading the Republic 
of South Korea” and allegedly eotusing to “retire 
within its own boundaries.” 


THEN, the Times, like Truman and Mac- 
Arthur, told the Ameri¢an people that the “North 
Korean Government” had “invaded” the “Re- 
public. of South Korea” because its troops had 
crossed the 38th Parallel. 

On Aug. 8, 1950, in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, Truman representative Warren 
Austin “was still describing South Korea and 


North Korea as two countries, separated by the 
88th Parallel. 
attacking deep in the country of somebody else?” 
and replied, “the North Koreans.” 


Austin asked: “Whose troops are 


when ‘Truman-MacArthur 


In other words, 


feared a united democratic Korea, they argued | 


£4. bat j byes? 


that the 38th Parallel was the boundary betwen 
two nations. . 

On Aug. 5, 1950, in order to defend American 
intervention in Korea, the New York Times 
sneered at Soviet envoy Jacob Malik’s statement 
that this was a “civil dispute.” 

NOW, on Sept. 29, when MacArthur's forces 
have reached the 38th Parallel, the New York 
Times turns about. Now jit demands “an end 
to the monstrosity of the division at the 38th 
Parallel.” It says “tihs boundary was purely arti- 
ficial, it was never recognized by the Koreans 
themselves or by the United Nations and should 
not be recognized now.” 

It is true that the 38th Parallel was never 
viewed as a permanent boundary by Koreans; 
it was established only to permit a later peaceful, 
democratic unification of the country. 

But up to now, 'to balk such unity, Washing- 
ton has insisted on the 38th line as a boundary; 
today, this “boundary”. is discarded to permit 
the military violation of the U. S.-Soviet agree- 
ment for self-determination in Korea. 
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Phone These Numbers to Hit Anders’ Visit 


The American Federation of Polish Jews has called on all candi- 
dates to withdraw from association with the fascist Gen. Anders. 

Protests can be addressed to: 

Republican heaquarters OR. 9-3400. 

Democratic headquartes. MU. 6-9090. 


pesiiganesttle Serrerre 


= , 4 


| radio industry, also urged that complaints be lodged against 


the planned appearance of Anders on the radio station's 
Polish-American* program. : 

WLIB is the radio arm of the Liberal Party leader: 
ship and, Social Democrats. 

Gen. Anders is reported to be visiting the United 
States in Order to obtain State Department aid for the for- 
mation of an army of Poles for an anti-Soviet war. His 
presence has also been protested by the American. Jewish 
Labor Council, the American Federation of Polish Jews 
and the Polish Division of the American Slav Congress. 

First of the local politicians to announce that he would 
not appear at the parade was Industrial Commissioned Ed- 
ward Corsi,.GOP candidate-for Mayor. A spokesman for 
Corsi said, “Mr. Corsi will not participate in any dinner, 


- reception or parade for Gen. Anders.” 


DEWEY TO ATTEND 


However, Goy. Dewey who heads the Republican 
ticket, will be at the parade; aecording to a last-minute 
check with his press representative. 

Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impellitteri attempted to 
excuse his appearance at the parade by telling the Amer- 
ican Federation of Polisn Jews that he was. appearing in 
behalf.of the city at the j’ulaski parade and not ia.any sup- 

(Contin..ed..on .Page .7)... 7 
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New Rochelle Mayor 
Cancels ‘Roundup’ 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Mayor Stanley 


Church on Friday ordered Police. Chie! 
Walter Kirchoff to “round up’ all suspected Communists, following the registration deadline 


set in a local city ordinance, but ‘he e got cold feet and called it off before Kirchoff could get 


TRUMAN SET TO PICK BOARD 
FOR POLICE-STATE LAW 


WASHINGTON + Oct. 1.—Presi- 
dent Truman soon will name the 
five-member board which will bave 
a key role in enforcing the He- 
Carran police-state law, it was dis- 


_ closed Friday. 


Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath said after 2 cabinet 


meeting he has suggested several) 


possible ‘members, and _ expects 
Truman to announce his selections} 
“very shortly.” Truman is expect- 
ed to appoint three Democrats and 
two Republicans. 

McGrath said no organization 


law became effective, Sept. 23. 
Communist groups are supposed 
to. register within $30 days, but 
the heavy penalties provided do 
not take effect until the new board 
(and ibly the courts) have ruled 
whether" given organization must 
register. 

The Communist Party already 
has announced it will refuse to 
— 

Justice Department has 
wcbiod a special. section in its 
criminal division to handle enforce- 
ment, and McGrath has pledged" 


has voluntarily registered since the: “vigorous” action. 
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By Seekale North 


Anders’ Visit. 
Mocks Pulaski 


It is a mark of the times that General Wladislaw Anders 
is invited to attend ceremonies Sunday in New York that pur- 
port to honor General Casimir Pulaski. Our nation reveres 


Pulaski: millions abhor Anders.@- 
One was a revolutionary who died 


_ to liberate America: the other, is a 


proven pro-Nazi whose blood- 
tainted hands hear the responsibil- 


ity for the murder of thousands of 


Jews and anti-fascists. . 

Anders’ presence here mocks the 
memory of the brave democratic 
Pole who is the symbol of his peo- 
ple’s stature. Pulaskis letter to 
the Continental _Congress in Au- 
gust, 1779 said: “I came to hazard 
all for the freedom of America. . 


CONSTRASTING CAREERS 


Pulaski, commander-in-chief of 
the Polish patriot forces, was 
forced, by overwhelming odds, 
into exile about 1772. Anders, de- 
votee of Nazism, pulled his Polish 
Second Corps out of the fighting 
with Hitler Germany and fled to 
Jran. 

Pulaski promptly. volunteered 
to fight for the independence of 
that new country which, in his 
day, had won the enmity of all 
Europe's courts. 


Anders, after the war, in Bari, 
Italy, added 30,000 ex-Nazi of- 
ficers and men to his army, pio-| 
tecting the murderers of Jews and| 
He as. shopped 
around for the financial aid of. the 
most rabid reactionary forces of the 
world. He believes that generals 
should die in bed, 

Pulaski distinguished himself at 
Brandywine, was made a brigadier 
general and chief of cavalry by 


Congress, and fought at German- 
town .and in the battles of the 
winter 1777-78, after which he 
raised a mixed corps called the 
Pulaski legion with which he de- 
fended Charleston in May, 1779, 


Anders sunned himself in the 
Near East and his troops had to 
be evacuated from the Jewish sec- 
tions .6f Palestine following a se- 
ries of oms and murders 
of Jews. Public feeling ran so 
”| high that Jewish authorities refuse 
to accept responsibility for re- 
taliatory acts. 


Pulaski, after his letter to Con- 
gress, pledging his future for de- 
mocracy, was mortally wounded 
at Savannah, and died Oct. 11, 
1779. 

Ander is in America today to 
promote a fascist program which 
has earned him the hatred of most 
of humanity. 

Pulaski is a symbo] of a great 

people, both to the new Poland 
and to their working class brothers 
and sisters who did so much to 
build the wealth of America. 

Pulaski belongs ‘to the tradition 
of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin: 
Anders, to the infamy of Hitler, 
Goebbels, Streicher. 

The people of New York, of 
America, should see to it that our 
authorities cance] their welcome 
to the bloodstained .pogromist. 

For Anders is here.to undo the 
tradition for which General Pu- 
laski gave his life. 


© yoing. 


The city ordinance callipg for 
registration within 10 days of Com- 
munists and other progressives 
living, workin 
ing through the city was slipped 
over illegally at a City Council 
meeting Sept. 18. 

At deadline time Thursday night. 
not a single person had registered. 
Kirchoff said he had originally as- 
signed a special squad to arrest} a 
some 350 people who were sus- 
pected of being “Communists.” 
Persons failing to register are sub- 
ject to six months in jail or $500 


Instead of the “round-up,” 
Church sent a wire to U, S. Attor- 
ney General J. Howard McGrath 
in Washington asking for a con- 
ference next Monday to discuss 
‘cooperation” between federal and 
local governments. 


 firte. 


fascist measure was caused, in 
large part, by popular reaction 
against his ordinance. The measure 
was put over without any previous 
notice to. the people. Since its 
passage, oppositiqn has been 
gathering momentum rapidly. 


tual jailing of law-abiding citizens 
would create a furor in town. 

The Corporation Counsel's office 
also jittery about the program, has 
expressed doubt that it is valid. 


UE Locals Map 
Defense 


Of Leaders 


Announcement was made Friday 
by Clifford T. McAvoy, secretary 
of the National Defense Committee 
of the United Electrical Workers 
that more than 25 district and 
local union defense committees 
have already been set up “actively 
carrying on work in defense of UE 
leaders and members threatened 
with persecution because they re- 
fuse to assist in setting up anti- 


labor blacklists.” 


“The committees seek to bring 
the facts regarding the attempted 
frame-up of Julius Emspak, UE 
general secretary-treasurer, James 
]. Matles, UE director of organiza- 
tion, and five other UE members 
to the people,” according to Mr. 
McAvoy. “Once the people know 
the true facts, they will mobilize 
opposition to these frame-ups and 
demand their end.” 


According to MeAvoy, among 
those areas where defense commit- 
tees have been established are: 
New York, New Jersey, . Philadel- 
phia, Lynn, Mass., Lowell, Mass., 


Schenectady, N.Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Chicago. 


Stoolie at Trial of Teachers Can't 
Remember--Except to Be a Stoolie 


By Harry Raymond 


A key prosecution witness, who testified Friday that he saw a school teacher, David 
L. Priedalen, in two Young Communist League meetings, in late 1932-.or early 1933, was 


"The witness,’ Leonard Patterson, 


2060 Second Ave., had previotsly 


testified in the Board of Education 
thought control trial of the teach- 
ers, that he (Patterson) was.a lead- 


ing speaker and organizer in the 
1932 national Communist election 


masked b 


defense attorney 
Harold 


er to‘ndine 


Yuille 


the Com-" 


munist candidates, Patterson re- 
plied they were Earl Browder and 
James W. Ford. 
When Cammer 
World Almanac 
witness that William Z. Foster was 
listed as the Communist presiden- 
tial candidate in 1982, Patterson 


roduced_ the 


showed the 


: 


stricken with loss of memory wae asked to name the 1982 Communist presidential candi- 
' date. 


Failure of the witness to remem- 
ber Fosters candidacy while he 
claimed to remember clearly the 
school teacher's alleged attendance 
during the same period at two 
small meetings was a serious chal- 
lenge to the credibility of his testi- 


mony. 


| a Ot 


rt , (Continued on Page 6). 


The Corporation Counsel, Mi- 


concerning enforcement of his; 


or regularly pass-| 


. Mayor Church’s change of mind | 


Mayor Church was aware that ac-| | 


' 


400 Cops Get Ax; 
Ross Asks Dewey 
Probe Bet Links 


The most drastic, shakeup in New’ York police history 
by Commissioner Thomas F. Murphy on Friday demoted 


and shifted 400 plainclothesmen and officers of the gambling 
and vice squads—the entire per-®— 


sonnel—as evidence piled upethat 
underworld - political connections 
permeated the department from 
top to bottom. The new police 
commissioner said the big shakeup 
was necessary. because. there was 
“so much evidence of corruption” 

the. men in the two squads 
that hat their usefulness was virtually 
im ible. 

is deplorable condition is ag- 
pres DY, the fact 0 some 


He demanded in a wire to Gov. 
Dewey that he (Dewey) name a 
Moreland Act commissioner to 
“conduct a full, sweeping investi- 
gation into the -tieup between 
busonessmen, poltical underworld 
»! bankers and police officers which 
is undermining the government of 
our city.” - ~ 

Earlier Dewey had rejected pro- 
posa’; for a state Moreland Act 
Commission, saying the “Moreland 
Act is applicable only to_ state 


er = , | agencies.” Observers saw a shrewd 
- _ | political maneuver behind Dewey’s 
... |sudden “non-partisan” applause of 


- Acting Mayor Vincent R. Impel- 


ce litteris probe efforts. 


| o want. 
poe Impellitteri 


According to these experts a 


|state probe, would eventually—if 
‘.|earnestly handled—force former 
*|Mayor O’Dwyer to explain his 
* | knowledge of police gambling tie- 


ups; a development Dewey doesn’t 
Dewey also is hoping that 
will gain sufficient 
votes as a “clean-up” Mayor to 
elect the GOP Mayoralty candi- 
date Edward Corsi in the four- 
way local campaign. 


Britain States 


commanding officers appear to be 
involved,” he added. 


Sweeping as the move seems to 


| be experienced observers doubted 


that it would end the police link 
to gamblers or involve the real po- 
litical ringleaders. Some even saw 
it as a smokescreen to cover up 
these political figures—the under- 
world. 

Paul -L. Ross, American Labor 
Party candidate for Mayor, 
charged that no amount of police 
shakeups, demotions, firings and 
shifts could reveal the true facts. 


Plan on Japan 


LONDON (UP). — The Foreign 
Office announced Friday that 
Britain has agreed to proceed with- 
out Russian participation in prelim- 
inary talks regarding a Japanese 
peace treaty. . 


Plan War Exercises 

LONDON.—Fileets of the United 
States, Britain, France and Italy 
will join a three-day exercise in the 
Mediterranean, beginning Monday, 
American Naval headquarters an- 
nounced. 
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SEEK HUN-_¥ IMM, Only Living Korean Diplomat of 1905 Korea 
JOHN T. McMANUS, ALP Candidate for Governor 
MAUD RUSSELL, Just Returned from National Tour 


CHINESE DANCES 
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_ PETE SEEGER 
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FRATERNAL CLUBHOUSE 
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N to Hear New China on Formosa — 


fot ee es | : | “By Joseph Starobin ‘ 
IDENTIFIED AMERICAN 


Over the futile protest of the Kuomintang stooge, T. F. Tsiang, the Security Council 
finally decided Friday to invite a representative of the Chinese People’s Republic for hear- 
ings in connection with the complaint of American aggression in Formosa. After another 
full day of an unprecedented legal® 


CASUALTIES TOTAL 17,220 


WASHINGTON (UP).—Identified American casualties 
_ in the Korean war through Sept. 22 totaled 17,220, includ- 
ing 2,441 dead, the Defense Department announced Friday. 

. Identified casualties are those whose next of -kin have 


been officially notified. 


_ HERSHEY ASKS EXTENSION 


OF DRAFT TO 


VETERANS 


WASHINGTON (UP). — Selective Service Director 
Lewis B. Hershey Friday recommended sweeping revision 
of the draft laws to permit induction of World War II 
veterans and removal of some oo ager deferments. 


He also proposed that the 


of service for draftees 


lengt 


be extended from 21 to 30 months and that physical and 
mental standards be lowered so the armed forces can take 


- men fit only for limited duty. 
, eae 


; 


tangle, in which Tsiang insisted 
that his opposition constituted a 
veto, the two-month fight of Soviet 
delegate, Jacob Malik, ended in 
victory. 

This means that a Chinese 
spokesman will arrive here some 
time after Nov. 15 to argue the 
complaint against the United 
States. 

While the Council decision does 
not affect the basic question of 
formal recognitfon for the Peo- 
ple’s Government, yesterday's 


opening wedge. The General As- 
sembly is due to decide in the 
course of its current. session 
whether the Kuomintang or the 
People's Government represents 
China. 
TSIANG SNARLS 

The unusua) snarl in the Coun- 
cil arose when T. F. Tsiang insisted 
that the question of inviting a 
Peiping spokesman was a substan- 


Peace Group Demands Halt at 
38th Parallel, Ban Rhee Gov't 


) Demands that military action in Korea end at the 38th parallel and that “no undemo- 
cratic government like that of the Syngman Rhee regime be installed,’ were made at the 
two-day meeting of the national executive board of the Committee for Peaceful Alterna- 


tives, just concluded here. 
Fhe “armed truce” and “preven-| 
tive war theories of American for- 


eign policy were rejected and the 
- unanimous statement issued by the 
board urged immediate armistice in 
Korea under the Nehru proposals. 

During the meeting, the board 
conferred with Benjamin Cohen, 
assistant secretary-general of the 
UN, after failing to get a meeting 
with Ambassador Warren Austin. 


Among those attending the board 
meeting were Bishop Walls, Prof. 


© ~_ 


Kermit Eby, Mrs. Welthy Honsin- 
ger Fisher and the Rev. Edgar M. 
Wahlberg. 

The executive board reaffirmed 
the stand adopted by the 700 del- 
egates—clergymen, educators and 
= and Negro community 
eaders—at the Mid-Century Con- 
ference for Peace in Chicago last 
May that “war is not inevitable 
because of divergert social sys- 
tems.” It called for seating the rep- 
resentatives of the Peoples Repub- 
lic of China in the UN, for sup- 


port of the International Red Cross 
appeal for outlawing atomic, bac- 
teriological and other weapons of 
mass Srtctaion, and for an end 
to the costly armaments race. 

The board warned of the attack 
on American civil liberties em- 
bodied in the Wood-McCarran 
Act, which, it asserted, “threatens 
to convert our country into one vast 
concentration camp.” It reaffirmed 
the right of Americans “to speak 
out in organizing the sentiment in 
defense of peace.” 


MacA. Troops Shell 
Over 38th Parallel 


MacArthur forces were shelling North Korean towns 
beyond the 38th Parallel, despite an announcement from Lt. 
Gen. Walton Walker's headquarters of an order to “stop and 


regroup at the boundary. 

Five days after MacArthur an- 
nounced the capture of Seoul, his 
forces “still have plenty of fighting 
to do before they are through 
there,” according .to a dispatch 
sent Friday by United Press cor- 
respondent Peter Kalischer. 


Where MacArthur spokesmen 
were speaking earlier this week of 
hundreds of thousands of Korean 
troops being trapped and annihi- 
lated in the south, UP dispatches 
on Friday had reduced the claim 
to an “estimated 30,000.” 

Northwest and east of: Seoul, ac- 
cording to’ reports, Korean forces 
were continuing to engage Mac- 
Arthlur forces in battle. 

Seven miles east of Seoul, Ko- 
rean troops counter - attacked. 
Along the west bank of the Han 


River above Seoul, directly north 


@- 


of the Inchon landing base and 
15 miles below the 38th Parallel, 
four Korean battalion halted ad- 
vancing MacArthur forces, UP 
said. 

Korean forces on the opposite 
bank of the Han attacked a First 
Marine Regiment force on the 
northwest outskirts of Seoul and 
caused heavy casualties, UP said, 
before being repulsed. 


11% More Die in 


Auto Accidents 


CHICAGO (UP). — Automobiles 
are killing Americans 11 percent 
faster than a year ago, the National 
Safety Council said Friday, and 
only a “motoring miracle” can fore. 
stall a toll of 36,000 traffic victims. 
This would be the highest since 
the record death year of 1941. 


-_- 
- 


POINT OF ORDER 


By 


ALAN 


MAX 


The exposure of the tie-up between the police and the gam- 
blers is rocking New York City. It seems the authorities fear that 
bribe-taking will make the police soft and flabby and unable to 
wield the night-stick against progressives. 

_ It’s reported that one cop was so busy collecting money from 
the bookies that he allowed a peace meeting to be held on his beat. 

A new police commissioner has been named and he insists that 


the police will stop protecting the book-makers and : 


now on OICe “WI tect 
“devote wif théit time’ to’ protecting the war-niakers, © 


Evict Family of 
11 Who Couldn’t 
Pay $100 Rent 


Three adults and eight children 
were evicted on Friday from 56 
Old Broadway, Manhattan, for 
their inability to pay $100 a month 
for a three-room slum apartment. 
Their eviction grew out of the Wel- 
fare Department’s refusal to pay 
the exorbitant rent. 

The Manhattanville Tenants 
Council has been struggling for 


months to have the rents reduced 
in five slums in the same. area, 


owned by Janet Adams. When the 


| Worker went to press, the Puerto 


Rican family did not know where 
it would spend the_ night. Welfare 
officials offered the family housing 
at the Municipal Shelter. 
Meanwhile tenants living on 
the Forest Housing site in the 
Bronx received disposses nutice 
from the city for failure to pay 
rent. The tenants at 1040 Trinity 


Ave. refused to pay for September 
because all services had been cut 
off by the landlord three weeks 
ago when the city budget bought 
‘tthe property, and their furniture 
was removed. The families have 
been living in their apartments 
unable to find other dwellings. 
The tenants are mainly Negroes 
and: Puerto Ricans. 

The tenants were given a list of 
agencies to which they could ap- 
peal for housing. 


The Bronx Council on Rent and 
Housing is acting on the case. 


‘his veto. 


3 * * my 
The Council had earlier «nal CANINE Unionists 


| taken—with the USSR, Britain, 
move was seen as an impoftant, 


tive matter, and hence subject to 


by seven to four on a second Ecua- 
dorian resolution to give the gov- 
ernment of Mao Tse-tung a hear- 
ing. On Thursday evening, a delib-| 
erate Titoite abstention and then 
a reversal caused the overnight de- 
lay during which it was feared 
that the issue would be further 
delayed. 


As soon as the final vote was 


France, India, Norway, Ecuador 
and Yugoslavia—voting on the ‘af- 
firmative, the Kuomintang stooge 


challenged the procedural charac- 


ter of the move, and insisted on: his 
veto. 


After a prolonged argument, the 
Council decided by nine votes te 
the single Kuomintang voice that 
the question was not substantive, 
and hence not subject to the veto. 
The United States . voted along 
with the majority. 

Tsiang then insisted that the 
question of whether his negative 
vote constituted a veto or not 
should be taken to the Interna- 
tional Court, the UN’s juridical 
organ. 


‘When chairman Gladwyn Jebb, 
of Britain, overruled this move, 
Tsiang challenged his ruling. 


ZERO TO ZERO 


When one of the most unusual 
votes in UN history took place— 
with nobody voting. The figure 
was zero to zero, as each num- 
ber insisted that he was not par- 
ticipating. The afternoon was 
spent in explaining this remark- 
able performance. 

The General Assembly mean- 
while was deadlocked by a stiff 
battle between Turkey and Le- 
banon for a two-year term on the 
Security @ouncil to replace Egypt. 

After 12 ballots, neither Turkey 


nor Lebanon secured a two-thirds 
majority, and the vote was held 
over for another day, and another 
series of deals. 


A significant victory for Poland 
came when it gained re-election 
to a seat on the 18-nation Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


The U. S. delegation had pass- 
ed around a list earlier in the week 
which eliminated a third repre- 
sentative of the eastern European 
grouping. The USSR and Czech- 
oslovakia are present members of 
the Council, and are now joined 
again by Poland. 


Arrive in 
London 


LONDON.—A Chinese delega- 
tion arrived here Friday. T he 
six-member ‘delegation was led by 
Liu Ning-I, vice chairman of the 
All-China Federation of Labor, 
who predicted diplomatic relations 


soon would be established between — 


London and Peking. 


The delegation, which left Pek- 
ing Sept. 22 and flew in via Mos- 
cow and Prague, was invited by 
the Britain-China Friendship As- 
sociation to attend Sunday’s celeb- 
ration of the first anniversary of 
the founding of the People’s Gov- 
ernment of China. 

“The feeling in Peking is very 
optimistic,” Liu said. “There is 
every sign that friendship between 
China and Britain is growing. I 
do not think the exchange of am- 
bassadors with Britain will be 
much. longer delayed.” 


Marxist Institute 
On Jewish Question 


The School of Jewish Studies is 


again offering this year “The Marx- 
ist Institute on the Jewish Ques- 
tion,’ a special 14-week course 
which met with such enthusiastic 
response when it was introduced 
last year. This course will in- 
clude: Jewish Historical Back- 
ground, the National Question, an 
Analysis of the History of Anti- 
Semitism, the American Jewish 
Community, a Survey of. World 
Jewish Communities, Jewish Cul- 
ture, and a Workshop on Leaflet 
Writing, Speaking and Tactical 
Problems of Working fn the Jew- 
ish Community and Mass Organ- 
ization. Morris U. Schappes, noted 
historian and lecturer, will be the 
instructor. 

The Marxist Institute will. also 
be offered in the Yiddish fan- 
guage and the. instructor will be 
Chaim Suller, Executive Secretary 
of the School. 


Interviews for the Institute and 
registration for all other courses 
in Social Science, History, Culture 
and Languages are now “ ac- 
cepted at the ofice of the School, 
Room 301, 575 Sixth Ave. (Jer- 
ferson School building), WAtkins 
4-2210. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORDERS 
CLASSROOMS - MILITARIZED 


By Art Shields 

Teachers of one New York High 
School have been ordered to run 
their class rooms like army units 
with. “military discipline,” as the 
drive for war gets under way. 


' The - like-the-army instructions tn 


have been issued to teachers at 
the Central High School of Needle 
Trades at 225 D. 24 St. in the 
Chelsea district of Manhattan. 


Here teachers of boys’ classes are 
told to issue their announcements 
in the form of “Orders of the Day” 
and to practice “formal drills and 
military exercises” instead of the 
sports of the “informal. game pe- 
riod.” And class officers become 
“captains, lieutenants and _ser- 
geants.” 

-These militaristic instructions 
were given to each teacher. on a 
mimeograph sheet. The orders 
were signed by Arthur Kaufman, 
the administra 


istrative assistant to the 
principal, and marked “Approved”, 


| 


by Mortimes C. Ritter, the prin- 
cipal. 

This is part of a drive to militar- 
ize the schools of New York, said 
Rose Russell, legislative agent of 
the Teachers Union, in comment- 
ing on the like-the-army instruc- 


ns. 
“This is the kind of school sys- 
tem that Erica Mann reported in 
Germany in her book: Schools for 
Barbarians,” three years after Hit- 
ler took power’ continued Mrs, 
Russell. 

This Army school system goes 
with the witchhunting ~ drive 
against union teachers in New 
York, it must be defeated, she 
added. ~ 

The authors of Needle Trades 
High’s militaristic instructions use 
the atombomb scare as an excuse, 
The new instructions were pre- 
pared, say, in answer to the 


they e 
Superintendent. of School's direc- 
to meet; 


tives to “train our bo 
ns possible b  reoney” 
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UE Parley Upheld 


. Union's Traditions 


By George Morris 


| Fy 


The convention of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers held last week 
in New York, disappointed the McCarrans and Taft-Hartleyites and ran true to the union's 
14-year-old progressive mastoty. The presence of 600 delegates, despite exclusion of 111 


Canadians, representing 302,000 
workers under UE contract in 1,- 
00S plants, was bad news for the 
reactionaries. By all their calcula- 
tions the UE was to be down to 
int-size and without effectiveness 
y now. But, as the officers noted 
in their report to the convention, 
the raids, from 
tion of its lead- 
ers, ‘oe UE remains “the major 
force in the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry.” 

This was underscored just as the 
convention was about to convene 
when the UE’s General Electric 
and International Harvester divi- 
sions reached a ents setting. 
a new high 
wage movement. 

* 


_ PRIOR TO the convention there 
were even some within progressive 
ranks who thought the UE con- 
vention would mark a retreat from 
the past and give way to the cur- 
rent hysteria. -Such prophets un- 
derestimated the level of the 
union’s active forces. They failed 
to see that the UE will not water 
down the program for which it 
fought so hard. 


Essentially, this was a rank and 
file convention. Its decisions were 
hammered out in the large com- 
mittees-and in unrestricted discus- 
sions on the floor. - It was not, as 
so often happens, a rubber-stamp 
of prepared resolutions. The reso- 
lutions showed that given the will 
and a calm, free atmosphere such 
as prevailed in the UE conven- 
tion, a gathering of any union of 
American workers would in all 
likelihood unite en a similar stand. 


in the sarge: Pie 


controlled.” Some of the largest 
blocs of delegates within — were 
ideologically more under right- 
wing influence. 


THE CONVENTION took 4a 
progressive stand on about every 
issue that comes before a labor 
convention today. But there were 
four main resolutions and floor dis- 
cussions upon them: 


® Foreign policy. 

® Wages and collective bargain- 
ing within the framework of war 
economy. 

® A fair employment practices 
and.Negro rights p 
Civil rights a 
ght-control drive. 

The foreign policy resolution 
traced the present war situation to 
the Marshall Plan and the domina- 
tion of America’s foreign affairs by 
big business interests. 

“To carry out this foreign policy 
of guaranteed profits for big busi- 
ness at the expense of all working 
people under a smokescreen of |S 
fighting Communism, the U. S. has 
spent billions of dollars in support 
of reactionary, bankrupt gover 
ment abroad and has estranged the 
friendship of millions of oppressed 
citizens of Europe and Asia,” said 
the resolution. 

The resolution resolved to call 
upon the government to: 

“1. To keep our foreign policy 
out of the hands of big business 
and initiate a foreign policy which 
will work for prosperity and se- 
curity for the people of America 
and the world, 

“2. Use your money and re- 
sources in support of governments 


the current 


_ The convention was not “left- 


abroad which are the free and 


| 


democratic choice of the people 
and to rebuild economies which 
will. provide trade and jobs: for all 
rather than just profits for Big 
Business at the expense of the 
workers both at home and abroad. 

“3S. Refuse to give financial sup- 
port or to intervene with ‘ 
support for totalitarian and corrupt 
regimes anywhere. 

“4. Participate in a amg 
the great powers, including Rus- 
sia, to find a peaceful ee to 
all differences and to discuss the 
terrors of atomic weapons and to 
take action to avoid their use. 

“>. Use of all our energy and re- 
sources to make the United Na- 
tions an instrument of all the peo- 
ple throughout the world to win 
better living standards, peace and 
security,” 

* 

THERE WERE A NUMBER of 
delegations wanted a flatfooted de- 
claration of support of Truman's 
oa 8 The top officers sought to 

Ow appease that pressure. 
But the main current of the con- 
vention held so strongly to peace 
as the basic issue, that by voting 
time only a score of delegates op- 
posed the resolution, 

Even those who wanted to in- 
clude support for Truman's policy, 
were for peace and a ban on atom 
bombs. Some of them, however, 
had come to the convention with 
the idea that it was treasonous to 
advocate peace and criticize the 
policy. It was mainly on that score 
that the convention changed their 
minds. 


The discussion on wage and col- 
lective bargaining policy was also 


(Continued on Page 6) : 


‘Today | Was Sentenced to Death’ 


Negro Officer's Hometown Asks Questions on Court Martial 


By Abner W. Berry 


On Sept. 6, last, a 32-year-old Negro first lieutenant began a letter to his wife with 
the Slibwiag: “Today I was sentenced to death by court-martial.” That was the first word 
his family and the world had had of him since his "outiit, the 24th regiment of the 25th 


Division. had _ captured 
and had moved on to Yongdong 
where the going was desperate. 
Lieut. Leon A. Gi , the 
York, Pa., Negro wha had planned 
an army career following service 
with the famed 92nd Division in 
Italy during World War II, was 
one an erg in the Yongdong 
ighting last July which he al- 
legedly failed to obey. It was on 
that charge that he was court- 
martialed. a . 


IN THE LETTER to his wife, 
mother tof two small children, he 
explained that to have carried out: 
the disputed order “would have 
led me and 12 other men to certain 
death.” 

Backing up the _lieutenant's 
claims, a reporter in the current 
3 of be cheers: eye a 

egro Ww t during 
the furious mid i-Fuly Korea fight- 
ing “detachments were being fed fed 
to the enemy piecemeal.” 


BPM ow heynk mt Algal 


-Yechon ©®— 


“that you will understand the strain 
both mentally and physcially that 
I was under at the time. If it had 
not been for you and the children, 
I would have gone willingly, but 
a man seems to place his family 
above all in these matters.” 


Mrs. Gilbert, the former Kay 
Fuller, was in To o at the time 
she received that letter. She im- 
Sea IR flew to America to get 
legal aid for her husband as ™ 
had asked. The entire city of York 
was shocked. The local VFW 
Post, Amvets and the American 
Legion have protested to President 
Truman, demanding his interven- 
tion on the basis of Lieut. Gil- 
bert’s war record. Con 


cated, took Mrs. Gilbert’s plea to 
the White House and to the Pen- 
tagon. 

Brigadier General Charles May- 
lan, it is reported, has been as- 
signed to investigate the case. 


* 


Gilbert wrote his . wife, 


LAST SUNDAY all of York 
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gressman 
Lind, in whose district York is lo-| 


held prayer services for one of its 
sons doomed to die and the Gilbert 
case was discussed agitatedly by 
almost everyone in town. 

In the Bronx, Abe Hillman, 
chairman of the local Civil Rights 
Congress chapter, wrote to the 
President requesting a stay of ex- 
ecution and investigation on the 
basis of reports and Lieut. Gilbert's 
record. 


A correspondent of the Balti-| 


more Afro-American, wrote in that 


a“ 


Unionists: Vow: 
We'll Defend Liberty 


were taking on fascism Wednesday night. Twe 


Pee: trade unionists were taking part in‘a stirrin _ 
onstration a the fascist McCarran bill at M | 


Center and bes ae themselves to® 
defend their organizations and|the situation created by the Mc- 
Carran bill is “very serious.” 


their civil liberties against every 
attack. But there is a mighty power in 
And they vowed to sweep the/the unity of labor, which fascism 
McCarran backers out of American |C@nnot defeat, he continued. “And 
the. workers by locking their arms 

the 


Poth sally was called b together and moving forward will 
represents some 25 AFL oak CIO|™aintain civil liberties and peace,” 
feat the Taft-Hartley Law, which he declared. 

United Labor Committee to De-| Rose Russell, legislative repre- 
unions. And speakers hailed the 


sentative of the Teachers’ Division 
_| demonstration as the first step injof the UPW, roused the crowd 
a united labor campaign to save 


with the story of the witchhunt 
democracy since the McCarran billjof the eight veteran teachers, 
was passed, where the testimony of mercenary 
stoolpigeons like Budenz and 
Kornfeder is accepted as “€évi- 
dence.” 


Budenz admitted to Nathan 
Witt, the teachers’ lawyer, that he 
has netted $40,000 in fees and 
royalties for his stooling—in addi- 
tion to his witness wages of $25 a 
day, with $10 expenses. ' 

The trade unionists applauded 
David Friedman, the teachers’ 
leader, now on trial, and his seven 
colleagues were given a big hand 


* 


THE MEETING was presided 
over by Abram Flaxer, president 
of the United Public Workers, 
which is in the midst of a battle 
for survival with the city admin- 
stration, the crowd pledged its full- 
est support to the union's gle 
for higher wages for the rE 
and welfare workers and other city 
employes. 

The audience voiced this sup- 
port in a wire to Acting Mayor 
Vincent Impelletti And it sent|/when introduced to the audience. 
similar wires to the other three|Applause was also given Eleanor 
mayoralty candidates—Paul Ross,|Goding, active United Public 
American Labor Party; Ferdinand Workers member, who is fighting 
Pecora, Democrat, and Edward|for reinstatement after being 
Corsi, Republican. purged for union activities. 


It demanded the reinstatement | 
of the teachers and other city 
workers, who have been purged in 
the current witchhunt. 

“The chief purpose of the Mc- 
Carran bill is to intimidate the 
American working people,” said 
Flaxer in opening the rally. “The 
McCarran backers want you to feel 
that it is ‘subversive’ to come to a 
meeting to defend your civil rights. 
But you are showing that they 
can't intimidate you tonight.” 

* 


JACK BIGEL, regional director 
of the UPW, announced that the 
UPW is now raising $20,000 for 
a press and radio and leaflet cam- 
paign for the demands of:city em- 


ployes, he said. 


American Woolen Co. 


Increases Wages 


The American Woolen Co._has 
increased wages by 12 cents an 
hour for 18,000 workers, it is an- 
nounced by the CIO Textile 
Workers Union. The increase was 
made on a “voluntary” basis, it was 
— by Emil Rieve, TWU presi- 

ent, 


Private Enterprise 


SAN ANTONIO, Tex. (UP).— 
Sheriffs deputies are seeking a 
man who painted-the roof of Wil- 
liam P. Herrera’s home with a 
“waterproof plastic solution.” 


David Livingston, president of The transparent solution, which. 


District 65 of the- Distributive}cost Herrera $10 a- gallon, was 
Workers, warned thegrally that plain water. 


DONT MISS Fhe COMMITTEE tor tre NEGRO in the ARTS’ 


FIRST se Ctl sim 


jell 
t saesh oui ade 


meee LANGSTON HUGHES’ “Stes 


by ALICE CHILDRES 


PLUS TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS 
“Such civilized entertainment as few, if any, 
revues have ever previded.”—ARTHUR a ao 


Every Mon., Tues. & Wed., 8:30 P.M. Sorosrn | 


at CLUB BARON, 4:7 ionox Ave. (is20d St.) Admission $1.20 & 1.90 Tax tel. 
TICKETS AT CNA, 77 FIFTH AVE. AL 5-6835 and bex office CLUB BARON F SS 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL Opens 
TOMORROW! 


MONDAY, OCT OBER 2 
Registration On All This Week 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
575 6th Avenue, N. Y. C 


WA 9-1600 
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Lee Poll Registration - 


| | —--- ‘Yannting Eduor |ALP Sees Size-of Peace Vote Linked to Enrollment 


Milton Howard, John Pittman, Howard C. Bold Assuciate Editors The size of the peace vote on the American Labor Party® : wr 
— aoe. * fia --— Sot eae vote will depend on the total registration during the week ayy eon Sanaa geen 
penance ——|of Monday; Oct. 9 through Saturday, Oct. 14. If that reg-| voter- with a dynamic ticket that 
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_ in a legalistic vacuum. 


this late hour. The country 


Popular Opposition-Key Factor 


NEW DENUNCIATIONS of the McCarran-Mundt 
police state law keep on coming in. 

The Chicago Daily News, largest paper in the Knight 
chain, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, and even the Chicago 
Tribune join in the denunciation—for various reasons, of 
course—of this vile concoction, brewed amid the same 


‘kind of Congressional hysteria and fear which the law is 


intended to spread all over the land. 7 
At the same time, there is taking place a more or less 
open squabble as to which group of pro-war candidates, 


- Democrat or GOP, can make better-use of the McCarran 


law to browbeat its opponents in the coming elections. 
The competition has narrowed down as to who can claim 
to be the most bloodthirsty in the hunt for “subversive” 
scalps ° 
Self-appointed “saviors of America from Commu- 


nism” are leaping out of the woodwork and the ratholes 
in ever-greater numbers. This racket is one of the most 


profitable now available to political adventurers and © 


blackmailers. Many a private fortune was made in Nazi 
Germany as German trusts united with the Nazis (whom 
they financed) to enslave Germany to “save it from Com- 


munism.” 
e — e 


IN THIS PARTISAN SQUABBLE for pre-election 
sacrificial victims, various schedules are being issued as 
to when such victims can be arrested and jailed under the 
McCarran-Mundt dragnet, how long it will take to go 
through the elaborate procedures of the infamous “regis- 
tration, how long appeals will take, etc., etc. 

Knowing exactly what the facts are in this dragnet 


legislation is difficult; the law can mean anything its spon- | 
sors desire it to mean. To fight the law, one must know © 


its procedures, naturally, as far as they can be ascertained 


_ and resisted even within its own definitions. 
But this can only be a secondary aspect of the fight, | 


at best. The real fight against McCarran-Mundt nazism 
must take place elsewhere, in the open arena of mass, 
public, popular resistance to its thought control and its 
police state arrests of Americans who refuse to register 
themselves as “spies, “foreign agents” and “potential 


saboteurs.” : 


What this filthy law will mean in practice cannot be 
determined. by microscopic scrutiny of its various pro- 
cedural time-tables, although these must be known to 
avoid panicky flight from all realities. What it will mean 


will be determined in the same way the meaning of the - 


Alien and Sedition Acts, the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
Volstead Prohibition were. determined—by the mass ac- 
tions of the people themselves. | 
There can be victories against its application or de- 
feats, victories in the fight for its repeal or defeats, par- 
tial victories here and not in other places, etc., etc., all 


depending on how stubbornly and unitedly the vast public 


which denounced it before its passage actively organizes 
to nullify and repeal it in practice now. 


LET US NOT FORGET that this law does not exist 


rights, and by-passes Constitutional protections previously 
taken for granted.: Its aim is to silenee millions of citi- 
zens, to frighten them into dropping all political or eco- 
nomic activity of any kind whatsoever; and to the degree 
that some might foolishly run in panic from the exercise 


of their American democratic rights, they would be doing 


exactly what the pro-fascist wants them to do, without 
in the slightest increasing their “safety.” Such is one side 
of the present reality; the other side is the fact that fas- 
cism cannot be established by laws. It is determined by 


the degree to which the people resist the robbing of their 
liberties. The successful fight for bail for the Commu- 
nist “11” showed that. There is a real possibility of halt- 
ing the advance of the Mundt-McCarran fascists even at 


action its widely expressed fear and dis 
Carran-Mundt Congressional putsch. 


t with the Mc- 


impossible as American history has proved. 


istration tops the 2,800,000 mark®— 


or hits 3 million it will evidence a 
huge bloc of independent-minded 
citizens eager to cast their ballot 
against the bipartisan machines 
and against the candidates of re- 
action and war. 3 

This is a simple axiom but po- 
liticians in the Republican’ and 
Democratic parties, despite public 
fanfare from the latter for a record 


}turnout, are. fearful that such a 


triusm will explode in their faces 
on Nov. 7. The ALP which last 
Sunday opened the first of a 
three-week canvassing drive for 


registration, is aiming for an all- 
out peace vote. 

It is the only political -party in 
the race with a people's program 
which goes to the heart ot the 


present and crisis in city, 
state and nation. Led by its fight- 
ing congressman Vito Marcanto- 
nio, fighting a three-way coalition 
for reelechon, the ALP ‘city and 
state candidates are mobilized for 
a vigorous battle. In Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois:as its U. S. Senatorial can- 
didate, the Labor Pa has a 
famed Negro statesman, historian, 
sociologist and beloved fighter fon 
peace as a major threat to the ma- 
chine grip on the ballot box. 
Political observers see the possi- 
‘bility of Dr. DuBois doubling the 
Harlem vote for Marcantonio last 
year and amassing a record total 
on the ALP line in 1950. Similarly 
the candidacies of Paul Ross for 
mayor, John T. McManus for gov- 


ean dent the war aims of the Wall 
Street parties. : 

Both Tammany and Dewev 
along with their stooge Liberal 
Party, recognize this, The Demo- 
'crats, despite ballyhoo for a big 
registration, are banking on their 
clubhouse apparatus to get out the 
machine vote for Rep. Lynch and 
Judge Pecora. Republicans hope 
that a small segistration and Act- | 
ing Mayor Vincent R. Impellit- 
teris inroads in the Democratic 
vote may give its mayoralty candi- 
date Edward Corsi the edye. 

Both parties are devoid oi issues 
except the hysterica] anti-Commu- 
nist, anti-peace, -anti-labor rantings 
on which they vie to outshout one 
cnother. The smaller the registra- 


ernor, Dr. Clementina J]. P | 


for Lt. Gov., Michael Jiminez for 


tion the greater the threat that this 
bipartisan demagogy will succeed. 


‘Welfare State’ 
Goes Up War Five 


By Rob F. Hall 


ad 


_  WASHINGTON.—There wasn’t much talk about the so-called welfare state dur- 
ing the last weeks the 81st Congress was in session. . That, you may remember, was 
a dirty word nine months earlier when Congress convened. Republicans were throw- 


it at Truman Democrats for 
their alleged devotion to the 
people’s welfare. And the term 
“welfare” was used by both 
parties to describe the promises 
of civil rights, social and labor 
legislation promised by Presi- 
dent Truman in his message to 
Congress last January. 

By the time Congress was 
ready to close shop, however, 
Truman and his little helpers 
in the Senate and House had 
so far disassociated themselves 
from these promises that they 
werent even a dim memory. 
They were recalled, however, 
almost accidentally, by the 
Democratic Party publicity de- 
partment. 

In a broadside issued Sept. 
23, the day Congress adjourned, 
the Democrats printed a pic- 
ture of the front page of the 
Daily Worker dated Jan. 5, the 
day after Truman delivered his 
message on the state of the 
Union. The headline stated: 

“TRUMAN TALKS 

WELFARE — B U T 

PUSHES a 


THE IDEA behind the Democratic brochure 


quest a new schedule of higher taxes, raising the 


marae tax ‘on wage workers about 20 per- 


Its very existence changes the 
political climate in America, undermines previous legal — 


should embody in united - 


blitz in a fear- # 
~-idden Congress has made this more difficult but far from | 


was that any one who charged the Truman Ad- 


‘ministration with warmongering was a Commu- 


nist. But to the objective reader whose honesty 
had not been hopelessly perverted by fear or 
finances, the charge of the Daily Worker cer- 
tainly stood the test of time. After nine months 


‘it was clear that the record of Truman and the 


81st Congress was indeed one of warfare and not 
welfare. 

On two of the major platform pledges of 
Truman and the Democrats, there had been com- 
plete and utter betrayal. The Taft-Hartley Act 
was not re . FEPC was not enacted. Civil 
rights legislation, including anti-polltax and anti- 
lynching legislation, failed to* get to first base. 

On the other hand, a law to stiffe.civil rights, 
to erect concentration camps in America and, in 
the words of Truman, “to put.the government 
in the business of thought control,” was written 


into the statute books. That, of course, was the 


McCarran-Wood Alien and Sedition Act of 1950. 


to the governments of the North Atlantic Pact. 
Included in the Marshall Plan appropriation was 
$60 million for Spanish dictator Franco. 

Congress voted te remove all statutory limits 
on the size of the armed forces and the draft was 
extended. ‘ 


TO PAY the heavy additional costs of the 
war program, Congress adopted at Truman's re- 


cent. this, Truman admitted, is only the 
beginning. A move to include a tax on excess 
profits was rejected. 

Under the guise of combatting inflation, Con- 
ge passed a law authorizing the President to 

wages, freeze workers in their jobs, forbid 
strikes and control prices. , 

Under the heading of “welfare” the only posi- 
tive action of Congress was to expand coverage 
and benefits of social security. But this act in-- 
cluded the KnowJand amendment which virtually 
instructs state governments to withhold social 
security as a strikebreaking weapon. 

* 


BILLS FOR FEDERAL aid to education, for 
medical and health insurance, and to improve 
unemployment insurance, were killed or died 
of neglect. Moderate aid for housing for middle- 
pense Fi. was adopted but help for co- 
operative and non-profit ing for low-income 
groups was denied. 

At the instigation of the Un-American Com- 
mittee, the House cited 56 leaders of labor, pro- 
gressives and Communists for contempt. On the 
initiative of the lobby committee, it cited William 
Patterson, Negro leader, whose defense of Negro 
rights evoked the insult, “black son of a bitch” 
from Rep. Henderson Lanham (D-Ga). 

President Truman hailed the 8lst Congress 
with loud applause. He was highly pleased, he 
mare Pe. gy had given him everything he 
wan 

The people, no doubt, will feel differently 
about it. 


/ 


é 
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UE Convention Upheld 
Union's Progressive Traditions 


(Continued from Page 4) 


intertwined with foreign policy. All 
speakers rejected the AFL-CIO 
line of “ sacrifice” by labor, limita- 
tion of wage demands to merely 
the level of the cost of living rise, 
readiness to give a no-strike pledge, 
signing of five-year agreements and 
approval of even a wage freeze. 
Some of the speakers told stories 
showing the hypocrisy of those 
who call upon labor to sacrifice. 


* 


ONE STORY that particularly 
hit home was from a delegate ot 
the Ingersoll-Rand plant in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., struck several days 
before the Korea war broke out. 
When the Navy came with a plea 
for certain p , the strike com- 
mittee sent in the needed workers 
to turn them out, When another 
similar call came in from another 
war agency, and the leaders were 
ready to turn out another order ot 
pumps, the rank and file strikers 
voted against it on the ground that 
it was time the employer showed 
some “ patriotism” and settled. 

It was only ten weeks later that 
the company settled. It was ten 
weeks of the most hysterical red- 
baiting those workers ever en- 
countered with newspapers scream- 
ing the strike. was “inspired by 
Moscow.” 

“Well, we have been back in the 
plant for a week and a half,” said 
delegate Finney of the local, “and 
those pumps, over which they were 
hollering so much, are still there, 
untouched.” 


The general tone of the dis- 
Cussion ;was to warn against efforts 
of the profiteers and union-busters 
to take advantage of the Koreawar. 


The wage resolution resolved to: 
* 


“1. REJECT and oppose wage 
freezes of any kind from any 
source. 

“2. Reject and oppose long term 
agreement with miserly yearly 
wage increases based on the un- 
limited right of the corporations to 
speedup: 

“3. Reject and oppose so-called 
cost-of-living escalator clauses.” 


The resolution called on all 
locals to press for raises and to 
unite with workers still outside 
UE ranks for such common aims. 

The convention session on fair 
practices, Negro women’s rights, 


A Reception for 
Howard Fast 


Presenting his new Book 
“THE PROUD AND 
« THE FREE” 


: GIVEN BY 
rHE JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


SUNDAY, OCT. 8 
8:00 P.M. 


@ Howard Fast 
@ Betty Saunders 
@® Herbert Aptheker 


also an exhibit of Fast’s Books in 
many different languages 


Refreshments Served 
Subscription $1.00 


Jefferson School .of 
Social Science 


- 


undoubtedly set a new mark for the 
labor movement. The discussion 
was in the main a self-critical ex- 
amination. A couple of months 
before the convention, the UE be- 
came the first union to adopt the 
“model clause” for minority rights 
adopted at the Chicago Negro La- 
bor Conference, and placed a full 
time secretary in charge of its en- 
larged FEPC body to press the 
drive for it. 


Delegates did not fear to turn 
the flash-light on the bad spots. 
On the other hand, the delegates 
from the Farm Equipment divi- 
sion a large number among them 
Negroes, including top officers, 
cited some fine examples for FEPC 
in their plants. 


THE LENGTHY FEPC resolu- 
tion directed the union to seek in- 


‘clusion of the “Model Clause” in 


all contracts barring discrimination 
in hiring or layoff “because of 
color, race, sex, age, martial status, 
religious or political beliefs”; to 
support a ‘training and upgrading 
program in all fields to advance 
Negro and other minority groups 
into skilled catagories; and to de- 
velop a legislative program for all 
phases of the Negro rights and 
FEPC fight nationally and on a 
local level. 

The program also covers the 
union’s internal life on FEPC. It 
called for “de loping. training and 

romoting Negro dership 
ocals, districts, staff and national 
GEB as our ‘monument to VUE 
democracy, fraternity and equal- 
ity.” 

On the question of civil rights, 
the UE convention was sensitive 
from the start. A resolution calling 
on Truman to veto the McCarran 
Bill was its very first act, The 14- 
point resolution, passed with only 
two votes in opposition, recognized 
that the failure of the labor move- 
ment to rally in defense of the 
rights of the Communists has led 
now to persecution of others and 
to the McCarran Law. 


* 

“CIVIL RIGHTS are indivisi- 
ble,” said the resolution. “The 
deprivation of the civil rights of 
one deprives all people of those 
civil rights. Experience has proven 
that the attack on the rights of the 
Communists to advocate their pol- 
itical thinking was merely the fore- 
runner of the McCarran-Kilgore- 
Wood aétack on the people at large 
in their right to work and on their 
rights of free speech under the con- 
stitution.” ) 

The resolution lists the most 
common points a CIO or AFL un- 
ion today lists under the heading 
of civil rights, But in addition, it 
lists and stressed other points re- 
lated to “persecution based solely 


| ATTENTION! 


Millinery Bazaar 


Latest Style Hats at 
Reasonable Prices 


OCTOBER 6, 7, 8 
Friday, 6 - 1l p. m. 
Saturday, 12 - 12 p. m. 
Sunday, 12 - 8 p. m. 


575 6th Ave., N.¥.C. 


WA 9-1600 | 
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on political thou ghts and teachings 
not on acts.” Those- includes 
demand fof: 


“The right to speak for 
vocate peace., 

“The end of political persecution 
and witchhunts, including inquisi- 
tion and contempt proceedings by 
congressional committees. 

“The granting of reasonable bail 
pending appeal in political and 
anti-labor cases.” 

Companion resolutions pledged 
full financial and moral support for 
the fight to smash the frameup of 
the UE’s own group of leaders, in- 
cluding secretary-treasurer Julius 
Emspak and organization director 
James J. Matles, 

The convention also voted unani- 
mous support for Harry Bridges 
and Joe Weber, the latter a veteran 
builder of the CIO now facing jail 
and deportation. 


Among the other significant res- 
olutions was one favoring coordi- 
nation of the work of the UE and 
other organizations on common 
issues. 


The three top wfficers were re- 
elected by a near unanimous vote. 
President Albert J. Fitzgerald’s vote 
was unanimous; E k drew 11 
opposition votes and. Matles had 
only three against him. 


Sentenced 


(Continued from Page 4) 


ad- 


a 


paper's September 23 issue that a 


Negro lieutenant was being court- 
martialed for misconduct before 
the enemy. The name of the officer 
was not given but events since 
have revealed him to be Lieut. 
Gilbert. The Afro-American writer 
described the officer's arrest as an 
accidental catch out of the many 
officers who retreated during the 
tough going. 


MRS. GILBERT told reporters 
that her husband's letters “state 
that the fighting was terribly hard 
and that the men were tired and 
hungry. He was too weak and sick 
to lead the squad, besides he knew 


the mission was suicidal.” 


On this score, Negro corres- 
pondents have passed on com- 
plaints of Negro GIs, — in 
a jimcrow outfit, being held in the 
line for as long as 62 days without 
relief. There have also been com- 
plaints of poor equipment and 
clothing. 


Before leaving Japan for Korea 
Negro soldiers were hvumiliated 
with jimcrowed social life, intro- 
duced by prejudiced officers and 
foisted upon the Japanese. The 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Pedple re- 
cently had to protest jimcrow 
swimming pools and store services 
in Japan to the War Department. 

Negro correspondents have also 
revealed that there were attempts 
being made to blame the many de- 
feats and retreats on the Negro 
soldiers. Last week, as the story 
of Lieut. Gilbert was breaking, 
stories came out of Korea of “in- 
vestigations” being made of the 
reasons for the Negro troops hav- 
ing given ground. 

And now it is felt among news- 
men and others that Lieut. Gilbert 
is being sacrificed to the great 


god jimcrow in order to place the 


(mear 15th St.) 


. 


blame for Korean reverses on Ne- 
groes. 
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50 East 13th St. 
OPEN SATURDAY TILL 6:00 p.m. 


TODAY SATURDAY 


- Final Day of Our End of Summer Clearance Sale 


Thousands of Book Bargains Still Available 


Workers Bookshop 


New York 3, N. Y. 
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chael Castaldi, the prosecutor, laid 

eat stress on Patterson’s identi- 
ication of Friedman as a Commu- 
nist. The Board of Education is 
banking heavily on this police in- 
former's testimony in its witchhunt 
against the Teachers Union and its 
drive to oust Friedman and seven 


other Jewish teachers from the 
school system. 


Patterson, who was _ expelled 
from the Communist Party: in 1937, 


as a betrayer of. the struggles of 


his own people, the Negro people, 
has since appeared as a paid in- 
former against progressives in 
three deportation proceedings. He 
admitted testifying against Ann 
Ganley in Detroit; Maidia Barkin, 
in San Francisco and Frank Bo- 


rich, former coal miners’ leader in 
Pittsburgh. 


“My client says he never saw 
this man in his life, and this is a 
frameup,” Cammer told Trial Ex- 
-aminer Theodore Kiendl. 

Cammer questioned Patterson 


at length about his claim of having 
met Friedman at the two alleged 
YCL top flight meetings. One of 
the alleged meetings, Patterson 
claimed, was in April, 19383. He 
said those present discussed the 


developments of “a mass fight 
against discrimination, segregation 


and the problems facing Negro 


students.” 


He testified he saw Friedman 
again later for the third time at a 
conference of -the National Stu- 
dents League, a mass student or- 
ganization, which took steps to 


launch a fight for freedom of the 
Scottsboro Boys. 


SLICK MOVE 

Patterson put the finger. on 
Friedman after the trial examiner 
asked him: “Do you see him sit- 
ting there next to’ Mrs. Russell 


‘(legislative director ofthe Teach- 
ers Union)!” : 

Cammer asked the witness if he 
|knew any other persons by the 
name of David Friedman.: The 
witness said he didn’t. Under fur- - 
ther questioning, however, he ad- 
mitted he did know a “Abe Fried- 
man, who looked something like 
the teacher ort trial. 

Cammer showed by his cross- 
examination that Patterson was at- 
tending an average of 1,248 meet- 
ings a year 17 years ago, the.time 
he claimed he could remember 
szcing Friedman, whom he did 
not know personally, at the al- 
leged YCL meeting. 

How Patterson happened to be 
called as a witness in the teachers’ 
trial remained a mystery. He testi- 
fied' he had never told a single 

rson, even Castaldi, the story 

~ told on the witness stand. He 
said Castaldi_subpoenaed him on 
Sept. 26, that he had a conference 
with the prosecutor and agreed to 
testify. : 

Cammer asked that Patterson 
be recalled for further cross-exam- 
ination on Monday. Kiendl or- 
dered the witness to return Mon- 


day if illness of a relative per- 
mitted. 


—SAT. NITE ONLY— 
SEPTEMBER 30 


Co-op Film Fair Presents 
the outstanding anti-fascist film 


‘Hangmen Also Die’ 


Marring Brian Donlevy 
and Anna Lee 


‘The Story That 
Couldn’t Be Printed’ 


(a great struggle and vietery im fight 
for Civil Rights) 


2 Showings: 8:00 and 10:60 pm 


Co-Op Auditorium 
2700 Bronx Park East 
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Manhattan 


“WE ARE FRCM KRONSTADT” deeply 
stirring Soviet film classic of the Red 
Army resistance against foreign interven- 
tion in 1919, will be revived this Saturday 
and Synday evenings Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
at 77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). Also: Ne 
Czechoslovak Puppet Film, “Mr, Pro- 
kouk’s ““‘Temptation.””’ Two showings each 
night: Saturday, 8:30 and 10:30 p.m.; Sun- 
day’ 8:00 and 10 p.m. A social with re- 
freshments and evening in the Art Room. 
Donation 83c plus tax. 

THE SATURDAY NIGHT FILM CLUB 
presents. Twe Anonymous Letters, stir- 
ring Italian drama. Better than Open 
City . .. Sight and Seund. Three show- 
ings: 8:30, 10:00 and 11:30 p.m. Also social 


Manhattan 

“WE ARE FROM EKRONSTADT” deeply 
stirring Soviet m classic of the Red 
Army resistance against foreign interven- 
tion in 1919, will be revived this Saturday 
and Sunday evenings Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 
at 77 Fifth Ave. (off 15th St.). Also: New 
Czechoslovak Puppet Film, “Mr. Pro- 
kouk’s Temptation.” Two showings each 
night: Saturday 8:30 and 10:30 p.m.; Sun- 
day 8:00 and 10 p.m. A social with re- 
freshments all evening in the Art Room. 
Donation 83c plus tax. 

TONIGHT AT Tompkins Square YPA. 
Feature Film, “The.Courageous Mr. Penn,” 
starring Robert Donat plus delightful 
Chaplin shorts. Showing starts at 8:30. 


Also dancing and refreshments. 95 Avenue 
B, cor. 6th St. (top floor). Contribution . 


all evening. Stimulating discussion. New | so- 


membership fee: $1. 111 W. 88th St. 


DANCE TONIGHT AT Tompkins Square 
YPA. If you're looking for pleasant 
atmosphere, continuous dancing in & 
spacious ballroom, congenial people, en- 
tertainment, refreshments and everything 
that makes a gala evening—come on down- 
town to 95 Avenue B. The Ave. B bus at 
14th st. to 6th St. will leave you at the 
door. Contribution T5c. 


VETERANS OF Lincoln Brigade are hold- 
ing their annual fall dance tonight at 13 
Astor Pi. Penthouse Ballroom. See our box 
ad on this page. 


WARM UP with dancing, a bow! of chill, 
a song! Have more fun with Maritime, Dis- 
tributive, Department Store LYL Clubs, 
11 W. 18th St. 9 p.m. on. Contribution 50c. 


THEATRE DOWNTOWN Pilm Club, 226 
Madison 8t., oor. Jefferson, presents Film 
Social, 8°30 p.m. “Adventure in Pokhara,” 
“Leda and the Elephant,” W. C. Fields in 
“The Great Chase."’ Dance in spacious 8uU- 
ditorium. F train to East Broadway. Sub- 
scription 75c. 


DEAR EQUINOXIAL: Sorry, ran out of 
ink. Of course I'll be at Dance:A-Round 
to meet you and say hello to everybody. 
Love, Phoebe. 


DANCE-A-ROUNDS are back. Singing 
with Betty Sanders, Sylvia Kahn, Walter 
Zualecko, Jerry Ross and others. Square 
danci with Irwin Silber, Fred Moore 
and Folksay Alumnae. Saturday, 8:30 p.m. 
230 W. 2th St. Instruction fee 50c. 


“OP MICE AND MEN,”’. Burgess Mere- 
dith and Betty Pields in John Steinbeck’s 
great epic, full length. ALP Club, 220 W. 
80th St. (Broadway). Social, 75c. .9 p.m. 


Bronx 


“HANGMEN AISO DIE,” outstanding 
anti-fascist film written by John Wexley, 
author of “They Shall Not Die,” and 
starring Brian Donlevy and Anna Lee will 
be shown ether with Civil Rights vic- 
tory film of pre-revolutionary America, 
“The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed” at 
the Co-op Auditorium, 2700 Bronx Park 
East, Saturday, Sept. 30. Two show- 


ushering in 


“OF MICE AND MEN,” Burgess Meredith 
and — Fields in John Steinbeck's great 
epic, full length. ALP Club, 220 W. 80th 
St. (Bway). Social 75¢, 9 p.m. 

HARLEM FILM COUNCIL presents 
“Without Prejudice” at 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
2315 Seventh Ave. (135th St.) Cont. 50c. 

THEATRE DOWNTOWN Film Club pre- 
sents at 8:30 p.m. “Adventure in Bokhara” 
“Leda and the Elephant.” W. C. Fields in 
“The Great av ag train to East Broad- 
THEORIES and Marx- 
ism, Milton Howard. New Foundations 
Porum, Sunday, Oct. 1, 8 p.m. 11 W. 18th 
St. Donation 60c. Refreshments. 


Bronx 


INTERVALE THEATRE present “Stage 
Coach” and Soviet film “A Day at the 
Zoo."" Two showings, 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
Dancing, refreshments. 1311 Intervale Ave. 
(cor. Freeman 8t.) Subs. 50c. 

HOWARD FAST, a guest in Bronx, will 
speak on “Culture and Peace.’ The fa- 
mous author of “Freedom Road’ and 
“My Glorious Brothers’ will speak Sun- 
day at 8 p.m. at 1723 Boston Road, above 
Dover Theatre. Subs. 50c. 


Comi 


THE WOMAN QUESTION will be dis- 
cussed by Pearl Lawes at the Tuesday 
morning. lecture series at the Jefferson 
School, 575 Sixth Ave., ,Tuesday, Oct. 3, 
10:45 a.m. Subs. $1. Cate is provided for 
children of parents attending lecture. 


way. Subscription 
PERSONALITY 


35 cents per line in the 
Daily Werker 
- 4@ eents per line fg The 
(Weekend) Werker 


6 words constitate «a tine 
Minimum charge 3 lines 


P.YABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 


DINNER TUESDAY TO GREET 
RELEASED ANTI-FASCISTS 


~A welcome home party to the 
- 10 anti-fascist leaders: just released 
from jail will be held Tuesday 
evening «at the Hotel Belmont 
Plaza, under the sponsorship of 
the «Joint Anti-Fascist Reluge 
Committee. - 
_ .The 10 leaders of the JAFRC, 
who have just completed a three- 
month sentence, are Dr. Jacob Aus- 
Jander, Dr. Lyman Bradley, Mrs. 
Marjorie Chodorov, Howard Fast, 
Harry N. Justiz, Mrs. Ruth Leider, 
ag Lusting, Manual Magana, 
Louis Miller and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Stern. 

Dr. Howard Barsky, chairman of 
the committee, is still serving a 
six-month term. All were sent to 
jail after refusing to accede to de- 
mands of the House Un-American 
Committee that they turn over 


Employment 
Drops Slightly 
WASHINGTON. — Employment 
in non-agricultural industries drop- 
slightly in September to 
53,415,000,-while the number of 
farm workers declined to 7,811,000 
the lowest September total in 10 
years. Total employment fell off 
1,100,000 from the August postwar 
peak of 62,867,000. The number 
—s unemployed dropped to 2,341.,- 


: 


records of their organization to the 
committee. 

Subscription to the dinner is $5 
per couple or one paid-up Varsovie 
Hospital booklet, available at the 
JAFRA. The hospital for Spanish: 
refugees in France, is aided by the 


| 


committee. 


GBS Better 

LONDON, Eng. (UP).—Doctors 
reported Friday that George Ber- 
nard Shaw was “talkative and 
cheerful” in his room at Luton and 
Dunstable Hospital, but declined 
to say when he would be dis- 
charged, 

The 94-year-old playwright was 
said to be eager to return to his 
home at Ayot St. Lawrence. His 
physicians said he was making 
steady recovery from the effects ot 
a fractured thighbone and a recur- 
rence of an old bladder ailment. 


New Book on 


Monopoly 

Readers of the progressive press 
will be happy to learn that much 
of the material in the monumental 
work Rulers of America by Anna 
Rochester has been brought up to 
date in Labor Research Associa- 
tion’s forthcoming study on monop- 
oly today available in October. 


¢ THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE :: 
; FO SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 
8 SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL; 


| Duty Prepaid is Through 
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@ LICENSED SY THE USSR © 


@ NEW AIR MAIL SERVICE © 
Especially for Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 6 er 6 days te USSE 


enema 


Modernize Your 
RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
with 
3-Speed Record Changer 
FM Reception 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 


95 Second Ave. CR 3-7686 


Anders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
port for Gen. Ariders. He said he 
would not attend the dinner. 

A spokesman for Supreme Court 
-Justice Edward Pecora, the Dem- 
ocratic Mayoralty chaice, informed 
the Federation that the judge 
would appear at neither the parade 
nor the dinner. 


man, Democratic chaice for Sen- 
ate, and Rep. Walter A. Lynch, 
gubernatorial nominee, said both 
would attend the parade. 


WIRE ORGANIZATIONS 


The ACA sent telegrams to the 
American Jewish Congress, Jew- 
ish War Veterans, Bnai_ Brith, 
American Jewish Committee, 
American Jewish Labor Council 
and other organizations. William 
Bender, vice-president of the ACA 
said in his wire: : 

“Urge you to join us in protest- 
ing saeadaled broadcast by radio 
station WLIB of Pulaski Day cere-. 
mony this Sunday in which infam- 
out Polish General Wladyslaw An- 
ders will participate ard in de- 
mand that station cancel plans to 
have Anders appear on its polish- 
American program.. - Andérs is 
responsible for murder of thou- 
sands of Jews, is the protector of 
Nazi war criminals and the com- 
mander of an arnmry which was 
ejected from Palestine because of 
pogroms against the Jewish peo- 
ple. Suggest you immediately con- 
tact Harry Novik, general manager, 
station WLIB, 207 East 30 St., 
New York. 

Anders, according to the Fed- 
eration Press, is reported here to 
round-up Polish DP’s for his army. 
It is. known that Poles of all polit- 


tical views are concerned about his 


visit here. Even the extreme right 
wing under the leadership of Stan- 
islaw Mikolajczyk, also in the 
United States, and his Peasant 
Union are opposed to Anders, ac- 
cording to Federated Press. 


AN OPEN SECRET 


It has been an open secret for 
months, said FP, that reactionary 


ree 
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Electrolysis 


_ Opticians and Optemetrisis — 


SO INE YPENS 


To Rid Yourself Of 


UNWANTED 


per 
perts remove anwanted oa) 


HAIR FOREVER! 
treatment fameur 3 
$7 permancntiy frem face, arms 
legs er bedy. Privacy sen 
‘ational mew method. Quick resaits 
vewered costs! Men sise treatre 
free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 W. S4th St ‘adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 8-4218 


Florists 
ecccccoecosooses 


coFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETS e 
. Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
¢ GR 3-8357 
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4 Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


| €YES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Officia) [WO B’klyn Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel, NEvins 8-9166 
DAILY 9 A:M.-7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M.-3 P.M. 


Official TWO Bronzs Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


-OLDEN LPC Ss _a-—_ 


Official IWC Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. 84th St., near Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thors., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 38-8248 


j. P. FREEMAN, Ope. 


BRODSKY 


kinds of insurance including sute- 
mobile, fire, life. compensation, ete. 
799 Broadway GR 5-3826 


c JACK R. 
All 


Moving and Storage 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
nee: CR 7eang 


smear Srd- Ave. 


EFFICPENT @ RELIABLE 


- Opticians and Optometrists 


INQUEENS 0m ‘Wo 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 
IRVING B. KARP 


| : $:30 AM. te 8 Pm 
Tues., Thurs., Sut. ‘9:38 te 6 — OL 86-2952 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
. Bet. 12 and 13 Sts. — GR 17-9444 


@ Quality Chinese Food @ 
Specia) Attention to Parties & Banquets 


Funeral Director for the 1WU 
I. J. MORRIS, Ine. 


9703 CHURCE AVE., Brooklyn, N. 2 


_- Bay Phene Might Phone 
Di 2-1273 DI 2.2726 


For Advertising 
~ , Info: 
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forces in the U. S. which hoped 
Poles admitted as displaced per- 
sons would be eager to take .up 
arms have been greatly disap- 
pointed. Reiecochelt on the ques- 
tion most of the DP’s have refused 
to take up arms for a foreign coun- 
try, even the U. S., declared FP. 
According to the news agency: 

Rep. John Davis Lodge (R- 
Conn) who is candidate for Gov- 
ermnor, recently visited Attorney 
General J. Howard McGratha here 
to discuss ways of speeding up the 
transfer of 18,000 of -Anders men 
to the U. S. from Britain. 

Rep. Donald L. Jackson (R-Cal) 
became so angry at the refusal of 
the Poles to becdme military men 
that he introduced a bill to have 
all DP men who refuse to bear 
arms deported. 

The Polish Division of ~ the 
American Slay Congress, in an 
open letter to the State Depart- 
ment, declared: 

“The Polish American people 


- 


In living memory of 
MILTON McCORD 
died October 4, 1949 


We shall win the victory 
RUTH D. McCORD 
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’ BODY REPAIRS | 
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9417 e@ saute Painting 


18th AVENUE 
‘AUTO BODY WORKS . 
1500—18th AVE. BROOKLYN f. ¥ 
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Spokesmen for Herbert H. Leh- 


PTICAL & JEWELRY CO. [ 


7! Fourth, Ave. (Bank Bidg:) Beom 819 
‘Shaffer -. Wm. Vogel — GR. 72-7383 
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A drive for 1,000 registrations 
in Tuesday night youth classes at 
the Jefferson School was launched 
this week by school officials and 


youth leaders of the community. 


cludes several sections of the tull- 
year Institute of Marxist Studies, 


both First and Second Year, to- 
gether with 17 ten-session classes 
‘in the fields of economics, politics, 
history, philosophy and. culture. 
Registration is now in process; 
classes begin next week. 
Addressing a conference of 100 
Labor Youth League Club leaders 
and other officials, Doxey A. Wil- 
kerson, director of faculty and cur- 


The special youth program in- 


11,000 IN YOUTH CLASSES 
SET.AS JEFF. SCHOOL GOAL 


riculum, interpreted the .new pro- 
gram of youth classes as “probably 
the most important step the school 
has taken in its seven-year history.” 

In addition to the Institute of 
Marxist . Studies, the Jefferson 
School’s Tuesday evening youth 
program includes classes in Science 
of Society, La Ciencia Social, Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Socialism, Po-/ 
litical Economy, Negro Queston, 
The Soviet Union, U. §. Labor 
Movement, Puerto Rico and U. S. 
Imperialism, Woman Question, 
Youth in the World Today, Intro- 
duction to Marxist Philosophy, and 
The Arts and Society: Past and 
Present. 


- 


Jobless Demonstrate 


_ TOKYO. — (ALN. — Militant 
struggles by “day, laborers” are 
the new feature of the Japanese 


labor scene. Recent instances are 
demonstrations outside employ- 
ment offices throughout. Japan and 
a hunger strike by five leaders of 
the Tokyo District Tfansient 
Workers Federation. which begar: 
Sept. 13.-“Day laborers” in Japan 
officially include not only itinerant 
workers but jobless workers from 
other industries who now get work 
cards and are “held available” for 
oceasional employment on '‘manu- 
al jobs. During the past ye ar, the 
number ef registered “day labor- 
cas. has risen sharply and the 
government has forbidden them to 
hold jobs or more than 10 days 


are for progress,’ security and 
peace. They are for friendly. rela- 
tions with Poland. They most ener- 
getically protest welcoming here, 
on our American soil, a man who 
has ‘been repudiated by the Polish 
people and who has been exposed 
as totally lacking those qualitica- 
tions that a decent self-respecting 
democratic American desires.” 


‘ 


In Japan 


consecutively in an. effort to 
“spread the work.” The workers 
regard this system as a swindle 


'to save the government unemploy- 


ment payments and make the low- 
est-paid category of labor carry 
the entire burden itself. 


——————— — 
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Overheated Radiators 
Cleaned and Repaired 
724 E. llth ST. Al 4- 
New York City 6694 
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WEISS 


Cer. Washington Ave., Grenx, N. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 
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NOTICE TO JOB APPLICANTS 


MONUMENTS 
MONUMENTaLlL WORKS 
Official Menument Dealer for the (WO 


433. EAST 170th STREET 


Classified Ads © 


seeeesees coe eeeee ee eeeesesesseseaseeesooseseseeses 
NOTICE: We qil) not accept any ad by mail unless accompanied by full payment 
and cepy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker qill not accept an advertisement in which 
any individua) is discriminated against because ef color or creed. 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN1. 


The above policy is fully understood by me in piacing my advertisement. 
Signed 


The Daily Worker does not accept advertisements from employers offering tess 
than the minimum wage. Firms engaged in interstate commerce or in the produc- 
tien of goeds for ecommerce must now pay at least 75e an bour and time and one- 
half for overtime ander the Federal Wage and Hour Law. Advertisers covered by 


this law whe offer lewer rates te job seekers should be reported te the Classified 


Advertising Manager, the Daily Worker, telephone Akgonquin 4-7954, or to the 
Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Labor, 341 Ninth Ave., New York 1, 
N. Y¥., telephone LAckawanna 4-0400, ext. 486. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


(Furniture) 


~| YOUNG WOMAN desperately needs inex- 


pensive cold water flat. Downtown Man- 
hattan. Box- 134, The. Worker. 


MOVING, bedroom, kitchenette, lamp, 
tables, good condition. Reasonable. 
7-0179. 


YOUNG NEGRO WOMAN desperately 
needs 1-2-room apartment, furnished. 
unfurnished. Mid-Manhattan. Call TR 


3-5386. 

INTERRACIAL COUPLE expecting baby 
need apartment, loft to $80. OR 17-0100, 
ext. 2618. 

TWO PROFESSIONAL GIRLS, 1'4-3-room 


apartment, lower Manhattan, Brooklyn. 
Box 135, The Worker. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE WANTED 


GIRL, 25, wishes share girl’s apartment, 
own room. Box 138, TRe Worker. 
FURNISHED ROOM TO LET 
LIGHT, sunny room, modern conveniences, 
separate entrance. Girl. 123 Second 
Ave., Apt. 3. 


MANDOLIN INSTRUCTION 


| 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


a 
— 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work. reasonable. 140 West End 
Ave., cor. 66th St. TR 7-2554. 


(Upholstery ) 


SOPA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaiied, 
slipeovered, reuphoistered. Comradely at- 
tention. Mornings 7-11. HYacinth 8 7887, 


MANDOLIN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA an- | 


nounces opening evening classes for be- 
ginners, adults, and children. Instruc- 
tion free to menibers. 50c weekly dues, 
non-prefit organization. Apply by mail, 
106 East 14th 8t., N. Y. 3, N. ¥. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


CONCERT PIANIST, union teacher, ac- 
cepting pupils; stresses creative, enjey- 
able experience. Sterling 9-5874. 


FOR SALE 


(Appliances) 


SILVER PLATED FLATWARE, _ rated 
“Best” by Indepencent Consumer Re- 
search Orgn. 52 piece Service for 8, 
regular %69.95. Special $49.95 complete 
with chest. Standard Brand Dist., 143 


—_ 


Fourth Ave, (13th and i4th 8ts.). GR 


; 3-7819. , 


TRUCKS FOR WIRE 


ALL JOBS moving. storage, all projects, 
closed vans. low rates. Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE tN ADVANCE 
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on the scoreboard . 


by-lester rodney 


The Way It Was... 


PHRASES THAT ARE trite and corny come to the mind but 
they are true... the end of an era... one fight too many... he 
went out like the champion he was and always will be . . . there'll 
never be another like him. They are true because Joe Louis w 
big enough and to spare tor the sweeping phrases. 7 


Sométhing goes and something comes. Joe Louis is finished 
and here is Ezzard Charles. It doesn’t happen in one night, though 
we often make it seem that way. Charles has been good and 
getting better, while Louis has been going and here they are 
together. Some will say Charles,is not the fighter Louis was in 
his prime. The answer is still “Who is?” The answer is that 
Charles is the best, has emerged as a real champion, a good cham- 
pion, head and shoulders above the field, getting some of his long- 
deserved recognition and rewards. 


They didn’t come easy, not even against the slowed-up, 
36-year-old Louis. .There were times when. Louis, pressing with 
all he had left, connected hard and true and Charles was in trouble. 
Althought it ended totally one-sided, I had five rounds scored for 


Louis and find it hard to see how anybody could have given him_J 
léss. For these were rounds where Joe inflicted far the heaviest. 


damage, and in several of them it seemed for a little while that the 
fight was one-sided the other way around as the bloodied: Charles, 
looking all the 33 pounds lighter he was, seemed close to being 


taken. 


BUT EZZARD CHARLES is a bold, resourceful fighter who 
has come the hard, long way, who doesn't panic with hurt, not 
even the hurt that still-thunders out of Joe Louis’ fists. You could 
hear his handlers yelling for him to “meve,” to “stay away, but 
he was fighting his own way, using the experience of all his years 
ot largely unsung fist slinging for a living. “He won't do it the 
way we tell him,” someone complained in the corner. Charles was 
out to TAKE the fight. He had something to prove. He kept 
punching at top speed, combining attack and defense and using 
his superior mobility for all it was worth, not to just evade punish- 
ment, but to outfight and outmaneuver Louis while WITHIN 
punching range. He was slightly terrific. 


In the 10th Louis made his last real bid. He caught Charles 
coming in one time, caught him flush with a power-packed short 
lett and thé old roar came from the stands. Here Charles used 
every bit of resourcefulness, kept out of trouble with speed and 
movement and then suddenly was back punching hard 

From the llth on it was clear Louis was through. Charles 
was raining in the punches with accuracy and power. It seemed 
hard to believe this was Joe Louis. In the 14th, he reeled back 
from a hard Charles punch with an expression of agonized pain 
‘and shock. The middle of his face was bloody, his hands were 
down, he was wheezing. It was painful to watch. 


But Joe Louis took it all, never went down, and when the bell 
rang ending the fight he broke into a little smile of congratulation, 
stuck out his hand for Ezzard to grasp, then slid through the 
ropes in his old blue and red bathrobe while the cameramen 
screamed tor Charles to turn this way and that way. Ezzard did 
nothing wildly jubilant. He, too, felt Joe Louis leaving the ring 

o 


IN HIS DRESSING ROOM the cameramen and reporters 
surrounded Charles, the newsreel man begged in vain for them 
to open up and give him some pictures. The champ’s left. eyé 
was completely closed, his mouth bloodied and cut inside, his face 


lumped. 


,” he said, “I feel like the champ, now. It’s different.” 
There was quiet satisfaction in this, but he quickly added, “I know 
I didn’t beat the man I admired so much I1 years ago. He must 
have been tremendous. I felt those left jabs of his and said to 
myself, now, no wonder he used to knock them all out.” He put a 
hand up to his eye gingerly, “Ill tell you this, nobody ever closed 
my eye before all the time I've been fighting.” 

Asked the usual questions, Ezzard said of course Louis hurt 
him, especially in the 10th, though even then he never thought 
he was on the way out. He said he went in with no fixed plan, 
just “fought as the situation and feeling ordered,” but in the 
middle stages decided the best thing to do was keep after Louis 
no matter how far ahead on points he might be, that fast punching 
such as he could deliver against. the slowed Louis was a better 
detense than back-pedalling and maybe getting tagged with a 
long one. 

Finally he was asked whether he thought Louis should quit 
now. He answered thoughtfully, “He ought to quit now.” 


LOUIS HAD HIS BACK to the writers in a corner of the 
-Yankees’ dressing room. His left hand was in an ice bucket, one 
eye closed and discolored, his whole face reflecting the unceasing 
barrage ot shots that had cascaded against it. There wasn’t much 
“interview.” He tried to answer all questions as usual. He felt a 
little sick to his stomach and the answers were hard to hear. When 
someone asked ‘him “Are you going to fight any more,” the low 
‘“No” ‘made several veteran scribes reach for their handkerchiets. 

He spoke a little louder with some effprt when asked about 
Charles. A good fighter; no, not a terrific puncher; oh yes, much 
harder hitter than Conn. He'll be a good champion, best of luck 
to him. 

He didn’t take the usual shower, just asked for his clothes. 
Someone put his shoes on tor him, something I had never seen 
betore in a Joe Louis dressing room. Nobody had seen him like 
this since he was a kid in 1936 after his first defeat. Tonight was 
his second defeat. 

- He answered a few more routine questions while lifting an 
eye-cup fo his damaged eye, then st up, looked around and 
said, “Well, gentlemen . . .” and started out with his little en- 
tourage, : 

Through the labarynths under the Stadium they walked, Louis 
with head low, protected by a towel and topcoat collar. They 
came oul the press door on 157th St. and-started walking toward 
the parking lot. There were some cops around and not too many 
people. The big figure stopped and leaned against a parked car. 
Someone called, “Get the damn car up here!” In a little while it 
came, Joe Louis went into the front seat next to the window and 
sat hunched over as the car moved away swiftly down Cromwell 

St., away from the Stadium. ) | 
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Fite 
Notes 


THE CROWD WAS only 22,- 
$75, paying a gross of $205,370. 
The prediction had been 30,000 
and $250,000, but the late rush 
for seats was evidently for seats 
at television sets. 

It was a slightly eerie feeling tc 
see all the empty seats and realize 
that some twenty million people 
were: viewing the fight over televi- 
sion. Here was the pattern of the 
future, and the thought occurred, 
what will they nced sports writers 
for? The fite writer supposedly de- 
scribes for his readers that which 
they did not see. But now what is 
he to do, write, “As you all saw 
perfectly as well as I did, Joe Blow 
led with a left in the third... .” 


LUIS ANGEL FIRPO, who 
twenty-seven years ago knocked 
Jack Dempsey into the press row 
at the Polo Grounds, only to be 
KO’d himself in the second, was 
up for the fight, a tremendous 
man, and said, “Charles fought a 
very smart fight.” 

“@ 


CHARLES IS READY for any- 


| Manager Casey Stengel un- 


body, but won't go for Savold’s 
claims as “champ.” From here in 
le wants the champion’s end. Next 
will be a return with Freddie Be- 
shore in Ezzard’s native Cincin- 
nati. He KO’d Beshore in 14 at 


very likely in a ballpark here—but 
at Charles’ terms. Truth is, Ezzard 
stands well above the field. There's 
nobody in sight in his class, includ- 
ing Savold. 

* 


THE FEELING OF sadness 
about the beating Louis took is ob- 
scuring for a while the big fact 
that the greatest of them-all defi- 
ritely finished fighting on the 
—_ of September 28, 1950. It'll 
take a while for,.the full impact to 
hit, and to draw away from this 
night and regard the whole sum ol 
Joe Louis. 

Louis receives 35% of the net, 
or $102,840.57. This is, of course. 
divided some, not all the fighters’. 
Charles gets 20%, which is $58,- 
766.04. This includes video, radio 
und movie rights. 

“He should’ve stayed retired,” 
was the sentiment heard often and 
regretfully around the Stadium 
when it was over. Yes, he should 
have. Where sports is a business 
in a societv based on profit, it is 
not always possible for a great 
champion to quit with dignity and 
honor before going way back, 
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Weekend Sports 
SATURDAY 
Phils at Ebbets Field, 1:30 p.m. 
Braves at Polo Grounds, 1:30 


p.m. 
Hobart vs. Columbia, 2 p.m. 
New Haven vs. CCNY, 8:30 


p.m. 
SUNDAY 
Phils at Ebbets Field, 2 p.m. 
Braves at Polo Grounds, 2 p.m. 
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PRINTS 


Complete Line of 
Finest Reproductions 
CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES 


44" St. Gallery 


133 W. 44th ST., N.Y.C. 


Buffalo. Next June with Savold is|/Yankees’ slow men are Johnny 


YanksEdge OverPhils 
Includes Ballparks 


The “hidden factors’— such as reserve players strength 


and even park contours—will also favor the _New York 
Yankee over the Philadelphia Phillies in the 1950 Worid 


Series. 


doubtedly has the “best bench” in 
either league at his disposal. No 
other manager—and certainly not 
Eddie Sawyer of the Phillies can 
throw such talent as Tommy Hen- 
rich, Bobby Brown, Cliff Mapes, 
Billy Martin and Joe Collins into 
the late innings of a critical game. 

The Yankees will also have a 
decided edge because they. are 
familiar with Shibe Park, home 
park of both -the*Phillies and At- 
letics and will not play any of 
the games in strange surroundings. 
This factor cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The trick shadows, caused 
by the Yankee Stadium’s triple- 
decked stands, ruined Pete Reiser 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers in the 
1947 World Series. 

Joe DiMaggio, who _ should 
know, says the shadows make the 
Stadium the most difficult park for 
a centerfielder he has ever seen. 
He says no centerfielder can op- 
erate at more than 70 percent ef- 
ficiency the first time he stalks out 
to duel with sun in Yankee Sta- 
dium. 

Neither team appears to have 
an edge in team-speed or in the 
vital matter of spirit. 

The Yankees are not a “running 
team” but DiMaggio, Phil Rizzuto, 
Larry Berra and Hank Bauer are 
fast, alert base-runners. Richie 
Ashburn is the fastest man on 
either squad but the Phillies also 
have lead-foots in Andy Seminick, 
Dick Sisler and Willie Jones. The 


Mize and Billy Johnson. 

Yankee spirit is a baseball by- 
word but the Phillies do not figure 
to “choke up.” The last team to 
beat the Yankees in a world se- 
ries was the 1942 St. Louis Car- 
dinals and the Phillies play a simi- 
lar aggressive game although they 
do not have quite as much team 
speed. 

The Phillies are young and 


eager and Sawyer's esprit de corps 


is exceptional. 
Stengel’s bench has been a tre- 
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mendous factor in the 1949 and 
‘30 pennant victories. Collins can- 
cels out Mize’s defensive short- 
comings in the late innings and 
Stengel ir free to pinch hit early 
in the game with solid infield re- 
serves such as Martin and either 
Brown or Billy Johnson ready to 
take over. 


Then there is Henrich. 
{Old Reliable is a “game-winner.” 


He beat Don Newcombe, 1 to 0, 
in last year’s opener and probably 
is the most feared pinch-hitter 
any manager can send off the 
bench. He alone would give the 
Yankee bench an edge over the 
Phillies’. 

Henrich has appeared in only 70 
games this year but 20 of his 40 
hits went for extra bases and they 
knocked in a total of 33 runs. He 
has hit six homers, eight triples and 
six doubles. His average is .270 
but it is more like .400 with run- 
ners on the bases. 


Sawyer’s infield reserves are the 
veteran Jimmy Bloodworth and 
young Ralph Caballero. His chief 
outfield replacement is Dick Whit- 
man. Stan Lopata is his reserve 
catcher. His most dangerous 
pinch-hitter—Bill- Nicholson—is in 
the hospital and definitely out of 
the series. 


Summing up, the Yankees ap- 
pear to have a tremendous edge 
in pitching, and slight advantages 
on offensive; reserve player 
strength, experience and familiarity 
with their rival’s park. 


ACADEMY #3. 
: Now thru Tuesday 
James Stewart Debra Paget 


1HE BROKEN ARROW 


. (color) 
Robert Sterling Joan Dixon 
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J. ARTHUR RANK PRESENTS 


DENNIS PRICE* MAI ZETTERLING 


LOST PEOPLE 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
SIOBHAN ‘McKENNA 


_4@ STANLEY Ervsa 


MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


Presents 
the deeply stirring Soviet classic 


“WE ARE FROM KRONSTADT 


(story of the Red Army’s resistance to the 1919 
foreign intervention) 
also 


New Czechoslo vakia ‘Puppet Film 


‘MR. PROKOUK’S TEMPTATION’ 
Sat. and Sun. Eves.; Sept. 30-Oct. 1 


SATURDAY: 8:30 and 10:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY: 8:00 and 10:00 p.m. 


' Social in the Art Room - Refreshments 


Donation 83c plus tax 
(off 15th St.) 


77 FIFTH AVENUE 


N.Y.C. 


